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NOTICES    OF    "A    BRIEF    HISTORY  OF 
EASTERN    ASIA" 

Letter  from  Dr.  Fowler,  President  of  Corpus  Chris ti  College,  Oxford. — 
"  My  interest  in  the  topics  of  which  it  treats  has  been  not  only  sustained,  but 
increased  as  I  read  chapter  after  chapter.  I  cannot  make  out  how  you  have 
managed  to  acquire  such  a  vast  amount  of  interesting  information  about  so 
many  countries  and  topics,  to  pack  it  all  into  so  small  a  compass,  and,  there- 
withal, to  tell  the  story  in  so  easy  and  attractive  a  manner." 

Daily  News. — "  Mr.  Hannah's  work  is  less  a  history  than  a  book  of 
historical  reference.  As  such,  it  is  a  book  of  the  hour,  and  may  be  recom- 
mended as  a  very  useful  guide  to  Eastern  Asiatic  politics.  It  contains  the 
essential  facts,  clearly  expressed,  and  packed  into  the  smallest  space." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  Mr.  Hannah  is  in  every  respect  to  be  complimented 
on  the  hand-book  he  has  produced.  He  has  given  us  in  the  form  of  a  chatty 
compilation — it  would  be  unjust  to  expect  more — a  thoroughly  readable  and 
trustworthy  volume,  replete  with  information,  and  containing  a  clear  explana- 
tion of  all  the  more  salient  factors  in  the  complex  questions  concerning  the 
ultimate  fate  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  we  know  of  many  works  more  than  double 
the  size  of  that  under  notice  which  might  with  advantage  be  exchanged  for  the 
three  hundred  well-chosen  pages  before  us.  We  know  of  no  single  volume 
which  comprises  such  a  wealth  of  well-weighed  information  on  the  subject,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  the  general  reader,  unversed  in  the  complicated  questions 
involved,  Mr.  Hannah's  book  must  be  regarded  as  simply  indispensable." 

Athenmum. — "A  useful  book  of  its  kind,  and  as  'readable'  as  such  a 
compilation  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be." 

Standard. — "A  brief  epitome  of  'The  History  of  Eastern  Asia'  cannot  be 
described  as  a  superfluous  book.  Mr.  I.  C.  Hannah  is  a  well-known 
Cambridge  scholar,  and  was  for  several  years  Master  of  the  English  School  at 
Tien-Tsin.  He  gives  in  bold,  though,  of  course,  in  superficial  survey — the 
capacity  of  three  hundred  pages  is  soon  exhausted — an  account  of  the  early 
history  of  India  and  China,  the  growth  of  Buddhism,  the  rise  of  the  Mogul 
Empire,  the  Russian  conquest  of  Siberia,  the  struggle  of  France  and  England 
n  the  East  in  the  days  of  Dupleix  and  Clive,  the  foundation  of  the  British 
Empire  in  India,  and  a  long  chain  of  dramatic  events  in  the  Far  East." 

The  World. — "  ...  he  has  otherwise  ranged  historically  over  the  whole  of 
the  great  Asiatic  continent  and  the  islands  off  its  coasts,  and  has  condensed 
the  ancient  and  modern  history  of  India,  of  China,  and  of  Japan  with  no  small 
measure  of  literary  skill.  His  able  and  unpretentious  little  book  deserves  to 
be  welcomed  as  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of  more  comprehensive 
works  on  the  vast  subject — or,  rather,  range  of  subjects  of  which  it  treats." 

Liverpool  Post. — "  It  is  not  always  that  a  historian  succeeds  in  vesting  an 
archaic  subject  with  such  engrossing  interest  as  is  inherent  in  '  A  Brief 
History  of  Eastern  Asia.'  " 
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Academy. — "  .  .  .  The  remaining  countries  of  Asia  are  those  which  are 
bound  up  in  what  is  known  as  the  Far  Eastern  Question,  for  the  proper 
understanding  of  which  a  brief  epitome  of  their  history  is  necessary.  Happily 
for  the  general  reader  the  real  crux  of  the  question  is  of  fairly  modern  growth, 
so  that  Mr.  Hannah's  book  will  supply  all  that  he  needs  to  know." 

Scotsman. — "  To  survey  the  story  of  these  vast  territories  and  ancient  races 
in  a  brief  and  manageable  narrative  is  in  itself  something  of  the  nature  of  an 
attempt  to  compass  the  impossible.  But  Mr.  Hannah  was  for  two  years  at 
Tien-Tsin,  where  he  collected  materials,  and  his  book  is  more  than  a  mere 
digest  of  heavier  and  more  extensive  works,  though  it  fills  admirably  all  the 
purposes  of  such  a  short  cut  to  knowledge. " 

Literary  World. — "  His  compendious  abstract  of  the  history  of  India  is,  on 
the  whole,  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  He  gives  almost  all  essential  facts  and 
makes  no  grave  mistakes.  If  he  has  been  as  successful  (and  we  may  presume 
that  he  has)  in  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  other  countries  embraced  in  his 
scheme,  he  has  produced  a  most  useful  book." 

Schoolmaster. — "  To  the  reader  in  search  of  a  concise  narrative  of  the 
development  of  these  distant  lands,  with  their  future  possibilities  for  Britain 
and  British  trade,  we  heartily  commend  Mr.  Hannah's  work." 

Leeds  Mercury. — "  One  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  the  week,  at  all 
events  to  people  who,  so  far  as  politics  are  concerned,  regard  the  world  as 
their  parish,  is  Mr.  Hannah's  '  History  of  Eastern  Asia.'  It  is  a  veritable 
triumph  in  the  art  of  compression  to  make  a  short  study  of  so  great  a 
subject." 

Dundee  Advertiser. — "  To  accomplish  so  stupendous  a  task  with  even 
moderate  success  is  a  feat  worthy  of  commendation ;  and  certainly  Mr. 
Hannah  is  to  be  praised  for  the  very  clear  manner  in  which  he  has  outlined 
the  course  of  historical  events  during  that  long  period.  ...  As  a  storehouse 
of  facts  relating  to  the  vast  Asiatic  continent  his  book  should  prove 
useful." 

Newcastle  Chronicle. — "  There  is  published  to-day  a  book  that  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  all  students  of  history  and  foreign  politics.  .  .  .  To  all  who 
wish  to  have  a  sound  ground-work  of  knowledge  of  Asiatic  history  this  book 
may  be  said  to  be  a  unique  boon." 

Western  Mercury. — "  In  a  masterly,  succinct  manner  Mr.  Hannah  has 
focussed  the  historic  background  antecedent  to  the  present  condition  of  things 
in  the  East,  and  in  so  doing  has  placed  under  a  deep  obligation  all  men  who 
wish  to  grasp  intelligently  the  Eastern  problem." 

Brighton  Herald. — "  It  looks  a  somewhat  formidable  undertaking,  a  history 
of  India,  China,  Japan,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  from  their  early  days  to 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  present  dispensation.  But  Mr. 
Hannah  has  a  thorough  grasp  of  his  subject,  and  he  is  quite  a  master  in  the 
art  of  summarising.  He  knows  how  to  get  at  the  essential  facts,  and  present 
them  clearly  and  intelligibly  in  as  few  words  as  possible." 
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PREFACE 

The  object  of  this  little  book  is  to  give  a  clear  but  concise 
account  of  the  history  of  the  vast  continent  of  Asia,  taking 
in  the  islands  off  its  coasts,  but  omitting  Persia,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Arabia,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  countries  whose 
history  belongs  more  properly  to  that  of  Europe  and  the 
Mediterranean.  The  work  was  projected  in  my  mind 
before  I  started  for  the  East,  and  collecting  materials  for 
it  was  my  chief  occupation  in  spare  time  while  I  was  in 
Tientsin. 

The  criticism  on  the  first  edition  that  most  impressed 
me  was  that  it  contained  too  many  facts  to  the  square 
inch,  and  in  re-writing  I  have  tried  to  leave  out  whatever 
was  neither  of  interest  in  itself,  nor  of  importance  to  the 
story  as  a  whole.  All  names  that  could  reasonably  be 
dispensed  with  have  likewise  been  removed. 

Ten  years'  further  reading  and  much  lecturing  on  the 
subject  for  University  Extension  in  England  and  America, 
combined  with  class  discussions  joined  in  by  many 
formerly  resident  in  the  East,  has  given  me,  I  trust, 
a  better  grip  of  the  subject,  and  enabled  me  to  tell  the 
story  in  a  more  interesting  and  lucid  way  than  when  I 
first  sat  down  to  write. 

I  have  made  every  effort  to  ensure  accuracy,  but  in  a 
work  of  the  kind  it  is  hardly  possible  that  mistakes  have 
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been  altogether  avoided,  and  it  would  be  a  real  kindness  if 
any  reader  would  draw  my  attention  to  any  blunders  he  or 
she  may  notice,  that  they  may  be  corrected  in  the  next 
edition. 

I  shall  not  have  wholly  failed  in  my  task  if  the  perusal 
of  this  little  work  leads  any  one  to  take  an  interest  in  a 
great  subject,  and  to  read  books  that  go  into  fuller  detail. 

To  those  to  whom  Eastern  History  is  already  familiar, 
I  trust  that  a  work  giving  a  general  survey  of  the  whole 
subject  may  not  be  altogether  without  value. 

I.  C.  H. 

Fernroyd,  Forest  Row. 
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Without  going  beyond  his  door-way 

One  may  know  all  beneath  the  sky^ 
Without  peeping  out  from  his  window 

See  the  Tao  of  Heaven  go  by  j 
And  the  farther  he  goes  from  home  he  finds 

That  knowledge  becomes  less  nigh. 

So  the  Sages  did  not  travel 

To  acquire  a  knowledge  of  things., 
They  named  them  aright  without  wasting 

TJieir  life  in  vain  journeyings ; 
And  striving  not,  accomplished  ends 

By  the  power  which  quietude  brings. 

Tao  Te  Ching  {^Hey singer'' s  translation). 

Without  error  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  Truth. 

Chinese  Proverb. 
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CHAPTER   I 

EARLY    HISTORY   OF   CHINA 

With  trembling  heart  and  cautious  steps 

Walk  daily  in  fear  of  God.  .  . 
Though  you  never  trip  over  a  mountain, 

You  may  often  trip  over  a  clod. 

"  Yao's  Advice."     (Giles.) 

"  The  most  ancient  people  dwelt  in  caves  and  in  desert 

places  ;  but  the  Sages  who  came  after  changed  these  for 

houses ;    they   erected    pillars  and   laid  down 

Confucius  on  ,  •  ,  i  •      i  i  • 

Prehistoric      raftcrs  to  guard  against  the  wmd  and  ram. 

Times. 

"  The  ancients  when  burying,  enveloped  the 
deceased  in  sticks  for  grave  clothes,  buried  them  in  the 
midst  of  waste  places  without  mounds  or  trees,  and  did 
not  observe  periods  of  mourning.  In  succeeding  genera- 
tions the  Sages  exchanged  these  for  coffins  and  tombs. 

"  The  most  ancient  people  knotted  cords  for  Records, 
but  succeeding  Sages  changed  these  for  recording  tablets." 

Thus  does  Confucius  in  his  commentary  on  the  /  Ching 
or  Yih  King  ('  Book  of  Changes,'  attributed  to  Wen 
Wang,  father  of  Wu  Wang,  p.  24),  tell  the  story  of 
prehistoric    times.      When    the    great    Sage    was    born, 

2  »7 
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flaming  dragons  were  seen  flying  about  in  the  air,  and 
numbers  of  the  illustrious  dead  rose  from  their  graves 
to  do  him  honour.  It  has  often  been  asked  by  Western 
writers  why  a  man  who,  however  worthy,  to  us  seems  so 
commonplace  as  Confucius  should  to  so  huge  an  extent 
have  impressed  the  Chinese.  May  we  judge  their  wisdom 
by  results  ?  The  culture  that  the  Sage  inspired  has  lit  a 
lamp  in  the  world  before  which  even  that  of  Rome  grows 
dim.  A  nation  for  millenniums  has  held  the  East  in  awe, 
not  by  the  sharpness  of  its  sword  but  by  the  inherent 
excellence  of  its  institutions.  What  other  man  that  ever 
lived  did  half  so  much  as  that  ?  ^  To  the  words  of  so 
high  an  authority  it  would  seem  presumptuous  to  add! 
It  appears  unnecessary  to  inquire  whether  our  Aryan 
forbears  started  on  the  Oxus  or  by  the  Caspian  or  by 
the  Baltic,  how  they  worshipped  the  Heaven-Father,  or 
why  the  Semites  were  so  religious,  or  why  the  rest  of  the 
human  race  should  be  called  Turanians. 

The  village  community,  still  to  a  vast  extent  the  basis 
of  Asiatic  life,  and  once  probably  universal  in  Europe  as 
well,  seems  to  be  of  immemorial  antiquity;  indeed,  its  first 
beginnings  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  the  shell  mounds 
and  kitchen  middens  of  Neolithic  days. 

The  great  historic  races  of  Asia  were  not  the  aborigines 

of  the  lands  they  occupy,  and  the  Chinese  seem  to  have 

migrated  from  further  west ;  possibly  they  were 

Legendary  Age. 

connected  with  the  Akkadians  of  the   Meso- 

potamian  valley    whom   the   ancient    Arabs,   dissatisfied 

'  In  all  reverence  be  it  spoken,  the  Son  of  God  proclaimed  ideals 
far  higher  than  any  that  Confucius  taught,  and  a  splendid  array  of 
saints  has  been  the  result,  but  no  nation  as  such  has  so  far  (191 1) 
seriously  attempted  to  translate  the  ideals  into  practice. 
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with  their  own  sandy  deserts,  were  inconsiderate  enough 
to  turn  out  of  their  original  homes.  The  first  part  of 
their  country  settled  by  the  Chinese  seems  to  have  been 
what  is  now  the  province  of  Shensi  ('  West  of  the  Passes '), 
and  a  mythical  first  Emperor,  called  Fohi,  half  dragon 
and  half  man,  is  fabled  to  have  extended  the  Empire  to 
the  Ocean.  He  was  born  out  of  the  chaos  of  water  by 
which  a  former  world  was  destroyed.  He  possessed  the 
virtuous  nature  of  a  Sage,  and  his  personal  appearance 
was  luminous  as  the  Sun  and  Moon.  When  men  were 
first  generated  they  resembled  birds  and  beasts.  They 
understood  kindness  but  not  etiquette.  When  they  slept 
they  snored  ;  ^  when  they  were  hungry  they  sought  food, 
when  they  were  satisfied  they  threw  away  the  residue. 
Hwangti  ('Yellow  Emperor'),  who  succeeded  to  the  throne 
about  two  millenniums  and  a  half  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  is  said  to  have  regulated  the  Calendar  and  invented 
wheels  and  weights  and  measures,  besides  further  increas- 
ing the  Empire.  In  his  reign  Chinese  characters  were 
invented,  the  footprints  of  birds  in  the  mud  having  given 
the  necessary  hint :  "  hell  trembled  but  Heaven  rejoiced  " 
— a  gratifying  testimony  to  the  results  expected  from  the 
invention  of  writing.  After  three  or  four  centuries,  the 
records  of  which  are  about  as  interesting  and 

Age  of  Yao  and  1,1  ,  •  n  /r  1      1 

Shun.         probably  as   authentic  as    Manetho  s   account 

?  2357  B.C.       of  the   first   three   dynasties   of  Egypt,  Yao 

ascended    the  throne ;    he    was  "  all  informed,  intelligent, 

accomplished  and  thoughtful  :  with  a  god-like  instinct  he 

ruled  the  black-haired  race  and  by  the  influence  of  his 

'  Those  who  have  had  experience  of  Chinese  inns  will  not  be  so 
sure  of  any  perceptible  improvement  in  this  respect  even  at  the 
present  time  ! 
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example  led  all  men  to  him."  ^  After  him  came  Shun  ; 
"  mild,  respectful,  and  quite  sincere :  the  report  of  his 
mysterious  virtue  was  heard  on  high  and  he  was 
appointed  to  take  the  throne."  2  These  two  are  regarded 
by  the  Chinese  as  patterns  of  what  sovereignty  should 
be,  and  their  age  has,  by  succeeding  generations,  been 
looked  back  upon  as  ideal.  Confucius  tells  us:  "Hwangti, 
Yao  and  Shun  merely  unfolded  their  garments  and 
governed  the  world.  They  hollowed  out  wood  to  make 
ships  and  sharpened  wood  to  make  oars.  They  attached 
strings  to  wood  to  make  bows  and  sharpened  wood  to 
make  arrows." 

During  the  reign  of  Shun  '  China's  Sorrow,'  the  Yellow 

River,  burst  its  banks  and  flooded  many  miles  of  country, 

causing   widespread    distress.     Yu  the   Great 

ThegreatYu.  ,•        ,  •  , 

was  accordmgly  appomted  to  restore  the 
river-banks  and  to  drain  off  the  waters  ;  this,  after  two 
or  three  years,  during  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  so 
busy  that  he  did  not  even  enter  his  house,  though  he 
several  times  passed  its  door,  he  accomplished  with  com- 
plete   success,   and    as    a   reward    was    made 

2205  B.C. 

Emperor.  It  distinguishes  China  from  all 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  that  a  successful  engineer 
instead  of  a  soldier  should  have  been  called  to  the  throne.3 
The  Chinese  view  of  fighting  is  given  in  many  proverbs, 
and  passages  in  their  ancient  books :  for  instance,  in  the 
Tao   Te  Ching: — 

"  Wherever  a   martial  host  is  camped,  there  thorns   and    briers 
grow; 
And  the  tracks  of  mighty  armies  years  of  ruined  harvests  show." 

'  Shu  Ching  {'  Book  of  History  ').  '  Ibid. 

3  Even  America  has  four  times  elected  a  soldier-President. 
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Notwithstanding,  the  Chinese  were  gradually  driving 
aborigines  before  them  :  some,  called  Giao-tchi,  seem  to 
have  been  ancestors  of  the  Annamese,  others,  the  Miao-tzu 
('  sons  of  the  soil '),  still  remain  among  the  mountains  of 
Kuanghsi  and  Kweichow  ('  noble  region '),  independent 
of  Chinese  control.  YU  was  the  last  monarch  chosen  on 
account   of    his    special    fitness ;     the    Empire     became 

hereditary  in  his  heirs  and  he  was  the  founder 

of  the  Hsia  Dynasty.^  This  House  ruled 
China  for  more  than  four  centuries.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  authenticate  its  records  by  identifying  an  eclipse 
that  happened  perhaps  in  B.C.  2165,  but  at  present  there 
seems  little  positive  agreement  among  astronomers.^  An 
Emperor  of  the  Shang  Dynasty,  which  followed  (who 
began  to  reign  ?  B.C.  1637),  seems  to  have  received 
embassies  from  some  of  the  tribes  beyond  the  frontier, 
an  evidence  of  the  respect  which  China  was  beginning  to 
inspire  in  Central  Asia. 

The  long  endurance  of  this  Empire,  which  alone  in  all 
the    world    bridges   the    gulf    between    prehistoric    days 

and  the  twentieth  century,  is  one  of  the  most 
*^o"chrna°"     remarkable  facts  of  history.     The  main  reason 

for  this  everlasting  dominion  must  unquestion- 
ably be  found  in  the  excellence  of  Chinese  institutions 
compared  with  those  of  any  other  Oriental  country ;  and  in 
the  fact  that  she  has  ever  relied  on  moral,  not  on  material 

'  But  even  now  the  eldest  son  has  no  right  of  succession.  Each 
Emperor  nominates  his  successor,  theoretically  the  ablest  man  in 
the  Empire,  in  practice  always  a  prince  of  the  ruling  family,  which 
of  them  is  not  known  till  the  Emperor's  death. 

*  A  very  valuable  account  of  these  early  days  is  Professor 
Hirth's  Ancient  History  of  China  (Columbia  University,  New  York 
City). 
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forces.      In    Chinese    theory    the    Chinese    Emperor     is 
Viceroy     of     Heaven     upon     earth,    the     only     lawfully 

appointed    mediator    between    God    and    the 
^Hefve"n°^      world,  to  whom  all  other  princes  are  tributary. 

At  proper  intervals  he  must  offer  sacrifice  to 
Heaven  on  behalf  of  all  mankind  and  also  give  an  account 
of  his  own  stewardship  to  the  higher  powers  whose 
representative  he  is.  If  all  be  not  well  with  the  Empire 
it  must  be  the  Emperor's  fault,  and  so  it  is  the  commonest 
thing  for  him  in  official  decrees  to  confess  to  Heaven  and 
the  world  his  own  shortcomings.  Shun  offered  sacrifice 
to  Heaven,  it  is  said,  on  the  summit  of  T'ai  Shan,  the 
most  famous  of  the  five  sacred  mountains  of  China,  near 
the  spot  where  an  inscription  tells  us :  "  Here  Confucius 
stood  and  saw  the  whole  world."  (The  view  is  certainly 
glorious — over  a  sea  of  rocky  hills  with  numberless  ravines 
and  peaks  and  over  fertile  river  valleys  too.)  In  later 
days  the  sacrifices  take  place  at  the  Altar  of  Heaven  in 
the  capital. 

This  majestic  theory  has  made  the  profoundest  impres- 
sion on  the  whole  of  the  Far  East,  and  a  mysterious  vague 
reverence  for  China,  suzerain  power  of  the  world,  is  found 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Pamirs,  from  the  tropics  of  Indo- 
China  to  the  frozen  wastes  of  Siberia.  This  helps  to 
explain  how  it  is  that  the  Chinese,  hopelessly  unwarlike, 
utterly  non-patriotic,  have  so  long  maintained  their 
dominion,  far  more  frequently  defeated  than  victorious 
whenever  they  have  engaged  in  war.  China's  frontiers 
have  been  pushed  forward  to  the  north  and  north-west 
rather  by  being  conquered  than  by  conquering.^     Some 

'  There  is  a  parallel  in  our  own  history.  England  got  the  Channel 
Islands  by  being  conquered  (1066),  Scotland  by  being  annexed  (1603) ! 
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are  inclined  to  say  that  the  Chinese  Empire  is  the  greatest 
bluff  thai  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  there  is  a  Chinese 
fable  which  is  sometimes  considered  to  have  a  political 
bearing.  A  monkey  was  captured  by  a  tiger  and  ex- 
plained that  he  was  thin  and  his  flesh  of  poor  taste,  but 
he  knew  of  a  fine  fat  donkey  who  would  afford  his 
captor  a  magnificent  repast.  So  the  monkey  led  the  tiger 
to  where  the  donkey  lived,  and  the  latter,  frightened  for 
the  moment,  soon  recovered  his  composure  and  shouted, 
"  Monkey,  you  used  to  bring  me  two  tigers  ;  why  only  one 
to-day  ? "  The  tiger  did  a  record  back  to  his  jungle. 
China  has  shown  much  of  that  donkey's  resourcefulness 
in  the  long  course  of  her  history  ! 

But  while  proclaiming  himself  Heaven's  Viceroy  for 
the  whole  world,  it  has  not  been  in  this  capacity  that  the 

Emperor  has  claimed  the  obedience  of  his  own 
^usp'iopie!'^    subjects.     The  Chinese   theory  on  this  point 

is  that  the  Emperor  is  Father  of  the  people 
and  they  are  bound  to  obey  him  as  children  to  honour 
their  parents,  and,  like  the  Inca  of  Peru  in  days  gone  by, 
he  must  once  a  year  put  his  own  hand  to  the  plough  to 
teach  his  people  the  dignity  of  manual  toil.  The  Empire 
is,  in  fact,  founded  on  what  is  perhaps  the  one  principle 
in  nature  that  can  never  be  called  in  question.  The 
founders  of  China  were  men  of  no  common  foresight,  no 
ordinary  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Filial  piety,  accord- 
ing to  Confucius,  is  "  the  beginning  of  virtue,  that  which 
distinguishes  man  from  the  brutes." 

But  this  high  prerogative  belongs  to  the  Emperor  only 
while  he  governs  with  justice,  and  if  he  refuses  to  rule 
after  the  will  of  Heaven  it  is  not  only  the  right  but 
the  duty   of  the   people   to  rise  in    rebellion  ;    "  he   who 
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puts  an  unrighteous  ruler  to  death,"  says  Mencius,  "  is  no 

regicide   but   a   minister    of  justice."      Ancient    Chinese 

sayings  declare  that  "  To  violate  the   law  in 

iSbtiiion.      a  subject  and  in  the  Emperor  is  the  same"; 

"  Heaven  sees   as    my  people  see   and   hears 

as  my  people  hear."     In  fact,  the  principle  of"  Vox  populi 

vox  Dei "  was  believed  in  China  centuries  before  any  one 

thought  of  it  in  Europe.     Early  and  late  this  theory  has 

been  put  in  practice  :  thus  the  last  of  the  Hsia  Dynasty, 

who   was   a   tyrant,    was   overthrown    by   the 
1766  B.C.  -'         '  ; 

founder  of  the  Shang  Dynasty,  who  issued 
a  manifesto  that  "  Heaven  has  commanded  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Hsias,"  and,  as  he  "  feared  the  Supreme 
Ruler,"  he  dared  not  abstain  from  executing  the  judg- 
ment. The  last  sovereign  of  this  House  also  misbehaved 
and  one  of  the  scholars  that  he  ill-treated,  named  Kitzu,  is 
supposed  to  have  founded   the   state  of  Chosen  (p.   56). 

This  tyrant,  too,  had  his  deserts,  for  in  1 122  B.C. 
1122  B.C.  wu     Wu  Wang  rose  as  the  people's  avenger,  de- 

Wang  founds  °  r       r  t>      ' 

Dynasty!  claring  t  "  Shou  does  not  reverence  Heaven 
above  and  inflicts  calamities  on  the  people 
below.  Abandoned  to  drunkenness  ...  he  has  made 
it  his  pursuit  to  have  palaces,  towers,  pavilions,  embank- 
ments, ponds,  and  all  other  extravagances,  to  the  most 
painful  injury  of  you  the  myriad  people,  he  has  burnt  and 
roasted  the  loyal  and  good  ...  he  abides  squatting  on 
his  heels,  not  serving  God  .  .  .  his  iniquity  is  full.  I 
who  am  a  little  child,  early  and  late  filled  with  appre- 
hensions, have  received  charge  from  my  deceased  father 
and,  having  performed  due  sacrifice,  lead  the  multitude 
to  execute  the  punishment  decreed  by  Heaven."  ^ 

'  This  does  not  compare  unfavourably  with  our  political  mani- 
festoes to-day. 
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The   famous   Chou    Dynasty,   founded   by  Wu  Wang, 
lasted   for  over  eight  centuries.     Chinese  prestige  was  in 

some  measure  asserted  among  the  tribes 
(naz-Ssac.).    beyond  the  frontier,  though  they  gave  almost 

endless  trouble.  The  Emperor  ruled  directly 
only  what  is  now  the  province  of  Honan  ('  south  of  the 
river'),  and  the  feudal  Dukes  (like  the  vassals  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire)  were  by  no  means  so  ready  to 
submit  to  his  authority  as  they  should  have  been.  Things 
were  in  a  most  disturbed  state  when  the  two  great 
Chinese  teachers,  Laotzu  ('  old  philosopher')  and  Confucius, 
were  born. 

Laotzu,  his  senior  by  about  fifty  years,  is  said  once  to 
have  met  Confucius  when  on  a  visit  to  the  Chou  capital, 

and  not  to  have  hit  it  off  very  well  with  him. 
b^eo^Bc       Taoism    claims    Laotzu    as    its    founder,    the 

'  tao '  meaning  the  way  in  a  metaphorical 
sense  :  its  principles  are  set  forth  in  the  Tao  Te  Ching, 
a  short  work  attributed  to  Laotzu,  though  its  genuineness 
is  questioned  by  so  high  an  authority  as  Professor  Giles, 
It  begins  with  a  striking  passage,  which  is  thus  translated 
by  G.  G.  Alexander  : — 

"The  eternal  source  of  all,  both  Heaven  and  Earth, 
Is  a  deep  mystery,  too  deep  for  words ; 
For  when  we  think  to  find  them,  we  but  speak 
Of  something  narrowed  to  befit  the  sense, 
Which  finite  man  has  of  the  Infinite. 
Thus  can  we  give  no  name  to  that  which  spreads 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  knowledge  ;  what  we  named 
Would  not  take  in  the  whole,  but  be  a  part 
Extending  scarcely  to  Creation's  hour, — 
And  so,  the  Eternal  Cause,  the  Way,  the  Life — 
For  all  in  one  and  each  in  all,  is  Tao — 
Would  be  but  known  as  the  great  Creative 
Of  that  which  man's  perception  can  take  in." 
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Among  Laotzij's  undoubted  sayings  are  "  Keep  behind 
and  you  shall  be  put  in  front,"  and  "  Recompense  injury 
with  kindness."  Though  his  philosophy  is  more  profound, 
his  views  on  many  subjects  differ  little  from  those  of 
his  younger  rival,  or  any  other  Chinese  thinker.  His 
ideal,  "  loving  the  people   can  rule   the   land 

Ideals  of  Govern-         .   ,  ...  ,  ,  ,, 

ment  by  letting   With  a   rule   that   IS   scarcely   shown,     agrees 

people  alone. 

well  with  the  advice  given  to  a  Chou  Emperor 
two  or  three  centuries  earlier  :  "  An  Emperor  knows  how 
to  govern  when  he  leaves  poets  at  liberty  to  make  verses, 
the  populace  to  act  plays,  historians  to  tell  the  truth, 
ministers  to  give  advice,  the  poor  to  murmur  while  they 
pay  taxes,  students  to  repeat  their  lessons  aloud,  the 
people  to  talk  of  news,  and  old  men  to  find  fault  with 
everything — affairs  then  go  on  without  much  incon- 
venience." Professor  Parker  quotes  a  recent  Emperor, 
Tao  Kuang,  as  saying,  "  I  wish  my  people  to  dread  the 
inside  of  my  yamuns  [official  residences,  courts,  &c.]  as 
much  as  possible,  so  that  they  may  learn  to  settle  their 
quarrels  amongst  themselves,"  which  comes  to  much  the 
same,  more  cynically  put. 

Laotzu's  followers,  however,  soon  forgot  his  moral 
maxims  and  substituted  a  mass  of  superstitions  which 
mingled  with  those  of  Chinese  Buddhism.  The  system, 
though  it  has  survived  to  the  present  day,  has  never  had 
much  attraction  for  the  Chinese,  who  are  not  very  fond 

of  philosophical  speculations    (p.  97).      Con- 
(,S-ln^h-    fucius  spent  his   life,  largely,  wandering  from 

one  feudal  court  to  another.  As  has  been 
said  of  another,  he  was  planned  for  a  peaceful  world, 
but  no  peaceful  world  was  planned  for  him.  Amid  war 
and  tumult   he  went  about  preaching  peace  and  getting 
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snubbed.  But  to  his  everlasting  credit,  when  his  disciples 
suggested  that  his  teachings  might  be  somewhat  adapted 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  his  reply  was  an  emphatic  No. 
In  spite  of  all,  he  still  continued  to  believe  in  the  essential 
goodness  of  man's  nature.  When  asked  about  good 
government,  he  said,  "  It  is  simply  the  maintenance  of  the 
natural  relations  which  ought  to  exist  between  man  and 
man.  A  combination  of  princely  conduct  in  the  ruler, 
loyalty  in  the  subject,  paternal  love  in  the  parent,  filial 
piety  in  the  child  ;  "  and  again,  "If  the  people  are  to  be 
brought  to  a  state  of  order  by  fear  of  punishment  they 
will  seek  merely  to  escape  the  punishment,  and  have 
no  sense  of  shame ;  but  if  they  are  brought  to  order  by 
what  commends  itself  to  their  sense  of  justice,  they  will 
preserve  the  sense  of  shame  and  at  the  same  time  be 
reformed."  He  objected  in  theory  to  capital  punishment, 
but  found  it  hopeless  to  abolish  it  in  practice. 

After  many  disappointments,  one  of  the  Dukes  was 
induced  to  make  Confucius  a  magistrate.  Reforms  were 
instituted  and  prosperity  resulted,  but  the  only  effect 
was  to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  the  other  States,  and  the 
Sage  was  displaced  by  a  disgraceful  intrigue — by  no 
means  an  uncommon  fate  of  Chinese  reformers. 

The  teaching  of  Confucius  claimed  no  originality  ;  his 
aim  was  to  transmit  the  ideals  of  the  ancient  Sages  to 
his  own  and  succeeding  generations  ;  his  eternal  appeal 
is  to  what  the  ancients  did  or  said.  Of  definite  religion 
he  had  little  to  say.  "  When  you  don't  know  life,  how 
shall  you  know  death  ? "  "  Spirits  are  to  be  respected 
but  kept  at  a  distance."  His  rule  of  conduct  was 
reciprocity.  "  What  you  don't  want  done  to  yourself, 
don't  do   to   others."     (Laotzu  had  gone   much    further : 
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"  To  the  good  I  would  be  good.  To  the  not-good  I 
would  also  be  good,  in  order  to  make  them  good.") 
His  views  on  education  are  summarised  in  the  excellent 
remark,  "Learning  without  reflection  is  labour  lost  and 
reflection  without  learning  is  perilous."  Knowledge  he 
defined,  rather  vaguely — "  When  you  know  a  thing  to 
hold  that  you  know  it,  and  when  you  don't  know  a 
thing  to  hold  that  you  don't  know  it,  this  is  knowledge." 
His  ideas  about  women  have  distinctly  done  harm, 
wherever  his  views  have  had  influence  :  "  Of  all  people 
women  and  servants  are  most  difficult  to  manage.  If 
you  are  familiar  with  them  they  are  forward,  if  kept  at 
a  distance  they  are  discontented."  His  marriage  seems 
not  to  have  been  happy  ;  indeed,  he  may  have  divorced 
his  wife,  and  doubtless  she  was  in  the  wrong  ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  principles,  he  must  have  been  partly  at 
fault,  for  when  a  father  brought  before  him  as  a  magistrate 
an  unfilial  son  to  ibe  corrected,  they  went  to  prison 
together  because  they  were  both  to  blame  ! 

Confucianism  is  a  philosophy  rather  than  a  religion  : 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  membership  of  a  Confucian  sect  ; 
the  follower  of  the  Sage  is  simply  one  who  studies  the 
Sacred   Books  and  practises  the  virtues  about  which  he 

reads.     The  works    in  question    are    the    Wu 
^ci^sics"^     C fling,  or  Five  Classics — Books  of  (i)  Changes, 

{2)  History,  (3)  Poetry,  (4)  Rites;  (5)  Spring 
and  Autumn  Annals — and  the  Ssii  Shu,  or  Four  Books — 
(i)  Great  Learning,  (2)  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  (3)  Confucian 
Analects,  (4)  Works  of  Mencius — all  edited  or  written  by 
the  Sage  himself  and  his  famous  disciple  Mencius,^  who 

'  This  eminent  philosopher  owed  much  to  his  mother,  a  widow, 
who  brought  him  up  with  extreme  care,  and  kept  flitting,  that  the 
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lived  more  than  a  century  later  (B.C.  372-289).  No 
inspiration  of  any  kind  is  claimed  for  them  ;  but  no 
Hindus,  Christians,  or  Moslems  ever  treated  their 
Scriptures  with  greater  reverence  than  is  shown  by  the 
Chinese  to  their  Classics.  Their  scholars  feel  bound  to 
defend  the  literal  truth  of  every  sentence.  The  great 
success  of  Confucius  was  unquestionably  owing  to  his 
having  walked  (he  did  not  run)  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  He  was  a  most  typical  Chinese :  he  had  no 
denunciations  for  those  in  high  places,  he  had  no  desire 
to  change  the  institutions  that  he  found,  he  had  an 
eighteenth-century  suspicion  of  'enthusiasm.'  He  failed 
to  please  the  lawless  age  in  which  his  lot  was  cast  as  much 
as  it  has  failed  to  please  succeeding  generations  of 
Chinese  ;  ^  but  in  the  Sage  China  found  the  very  em- 
boy  might  not  get  into  undesirable  habits,  moving  successively  from 
the  vicinity  of  a  cemetery  and  a  market  for  his  sake.  Her  views  on 
her  own  sex  were  not  what  we  should  now  call  progressive.  "  In  the 
Book  of  Poetry  it  is  said  '  It  is  theirs  neither  to  do  wrong  nor  to  shine 
by  prominent  good  actions ;  let  them  limit  their  thoughts  to  the 
wine  and  the  food.'  This  means  that  it  does  not  belong  to  a  woman 
to  determine  anything  of  herself,  but  she  is  subject  to  the  rule  of 
the  three  obediences  " — i.e.,  successively  to  father,  husband,  and  son. 
Mencius  in  his  political  economy  committed  himself  to  detail  much 
more  than  Confucius  :  the  people  come  first,  the  gods  second,  the 
ruler  only  third  ;  likewise  he  desired  free  trade.  For  the  following 
quotation  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Giles  :  "  Mencius  said,  I  like  fish, 
and  I  also  like  bear's  paws.  If  I  cannot  have  both,  I  will  forgo  the 
fish  and  take  the  bear's  paws.  Similarly,  I  like  living  and  I  like 
doing  my  duty  to  my  neighbour  ;  but  if  I  cannot  do  both,  I  will 
forgo  life  in  preference  to  forgoing  my  duty." 

'  The  Japanese  (like  ourselves)  found  much  to  admire  in  the 
lawless  ages  of  feudaUsm,  the  Chinese  found  nothing.  It  is  in- 
structive to  read  together  Giles's  Strange  Stories  from  a  Chinese  Studio 
(by  Pii  Sung-lung,  1679)  and  Mitford's  Tales  of  Old  Japan,  to  realise 
the  different  kind  of  stories  that  the  two  peoples  appreciate. 
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bodiment  of  herself,  and  twice  a  year  the  Emperor  still 
prays  (if  that  be  the  right  word),  "  Great  art  thou,  O 
perfect  Sage  !  Thy  virtue  is  full ;  thy  doctrine  is  complete. 
Among  mortal  men  there  has  not  been  thy  peer.  All 
kings  honour  thee.  Thy  statutes  and  laws  have  come 
gloriously  down.  Thou  art  the  pattern  of  this  Imperial 
School."  Confucian  scholars,  or  Literati,  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  have  ever  been  held  in  high  honour,  and 
gradually  offices  in  the  State  were  filled  from  their  number. 
The  system  of  competitive  examinations  (p.  78)  dates 
from  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  A.D. 

In  material  inventions,  as  in  everything  else,  the 
Chinese  were  far  in  advance  of  their  neighbours.  Gun- 
powder was  known  from  a  very  early  time,  but  used 
chiefly  for  fireworks — old  Chinese  guns  are  far  more 
useful  for  saluting  than  for  damaging  an  enemy ;  ^  in  the 
twelfth  century  B.C.  we  hear  of  "  south-pointing  chariots  " 
in  connection  with  envoys  from  Tonquin  ('  East  Court '), 
while  printing  was  used  in  China  five  centuries  before 
it  was  introduced  into  Europe  (p.  84).  But  all  these 
and  other  inventions  practically  remained  as  they  were 
first  made — undeveloped,  unimproved.  This  has  ever 
been  the  case  with  the  institutions  of  the  unchanging 
East,  and  constitutes  their  most  fundamental  difference 
from  those  of  the  restless  West. 

Things   went   from   bad   to   worse   after   the   death  of 

Confucius,  and   China   enjoyed    no    peace  till 
'{2ss-^^xl    Ch'in,  which  from  its   situation   far   west  had 

trained    its  soldiers  in  endless  wars  with  the 
tribes,  and  had  long  been  the  most  powerful  of  the  feudal 

'  At  Changli,  just  within  the  Great  Wall,  I  have  myself  seen  guns 
built  into  the  masonry  of  the  walls,  so  that  the  enemy  to  be  shot 
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states,  asserted  its  authority  over  the  rest,  and  its  Duke 
or  King  became  Emperor,  founding  the  Ch'in 
Dynasty.     His  grandson  was  the  famous  Ch'in 
Shih  Hwangti  ('First   Emperor'),    builder   of  the    Great 
Wall,  and  the  first  sovereign  who  really  made 
Waii-Buuder.     his  authority  felt  by  the  whole  nation.     Under 
an  able  minister  (Li  Ssij)  great  reforms  were 
carried  out,   better   roads  were  made,  a  national  arsenal 
was  established  ;  to  increase  the   personal  power   of  the 
sovereign   wearisome  Court   ceremonies   were   cut   down. 
Before  it  had  begun  to  exist  in    Europe   feudalism    was 
abolished,   the    old    Dukedoms    were    swept    away    and 
provinces  substituted  whose  Viceroys  or  Governors   were 
chosen  by  the  Emperor  ;  there  has  never  since  been  any 
hereditary   nobility    in    China    except    members   of  the 
Imperial  family,  descendants  of  Confucius,  and  the  line 
of  Taoist  popes  (p.  97).     Practically  the  only  remarkable 
fact  in  the  constitutional  history  of  the  Empire  has  been 
the  interaction  of  centrifugal  and  centripetal   forces,  the 
Provincial  Viceroys  having  at  times  been  pretty  well  as 
independent  as  the  feudal  Dukes.     The  Literati  offered 
the  most   determined  opposition,  and    one  of 
^"'"fiolks.^  """  them  actually  proposed  the  repartition  of  the 
Empire  as  more  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Sage.     This  led  to  an  order  that  all  books, 
except  those  on  medicine  and  agriculture,  should  be  burned, 
and  some  of  the  Literati  were  executed.    The  Classics,  how- 
ever, did  not  permanently  perish ;  an  old  man  was  afterwards 
discovered  who  could  repeat  them  by  heart,  and  a  con- 
cealed copy  was  found  when  a  house  was  being  taken  down. 

could  hardly  be  hit  unless  he  were  willing  to  follow  careful  directions 
where  to  stand. 
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The  Empire,  thus  reorganised  at  home,  was  extended 
into  Central  Asia,  and  most  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula 
was  also  conquered  ;  it  was  more  extensive,  and  probably, 
on  the  whole,  more  prosperous  than  ever  before.  The 
Great  Wall,  in  many  ways  the  most  remark- 
able of  all  the  works  of  man,  was  built 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign.  It  did  not  keep  off 
barbarian  invasions  very  effectually,  but  it  made  a 
definite  frontier  to  the  Empire  on  the  north,  and  it  must 
have  protected  the  Chinese  from  numberless  petty 
plundering  expeditions  on  the  part  of  the  restless  tribes 
beyond.  Starting  from  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  the  Great 
Wall  runs  westward  for  about  fourteen  hundred  miles  to 
the  province  of  Kansuh  ('  voluntary  reverence ')  in  Central 
Asia,  being  carried  straight  over  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
and  down  to  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys.  At  its  eastern 
extremity  the  Wall  runs  out  into  the  waters  of  the 
gulf  like  a  modern  breakwater  for  about  a  hundred 
yards,  and  this  part  of  it  is  of  solid  granite,  some  of 
the  blocks  being  five  feet  long.  They  are  clamped 
together  with  iron,  little  or  no  cement  apparently  having 
been  used  ;  a  reef  of  rocks  partly  protects  it  from  the 
violence  of  the  waves.  Crossing  the  maritime  plain 
it  consists  of  a  compact  earthen  rampart  faced  on 
each  side  with  brick,  covered  on  the  top  by  a  pave- 
ment of  the  same  material,  protected  on  the  north  by 
a  battlemented  parapet  eighteen  inches  thick,  and  by  a 
fairly  wide  moat,  and  strengthened  at  intervals  by  low, 
solid  towers  containing  small  vaulted  chambers.  About 
half-way  between  the  sea  and  the  granite  mountains  it 
forms  one  side  of  the  defences  of  the  city  of  Shan  Hai 
Kwan    ('Mountain-Sea-Boundary'),   and    its    first    gate, 
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above  which  rises  a  tower  of  brick  and  timber,  opens  into 
the  town.  Several  streams  are  crossed  by  arches,^  most 
of  which  have  been  broken  down.  About  five  miles  from 
the  sea  it  reaches  the  mountains  and  is  carried  straight 
up  their  rocky  sides  ;  here  the  width  is  considerably 
reduced,  the  earthen  core  being  omitted.  The  courses  of 
brickwork,  instead  of  being  kept  horizontal,  simply  follow 
the  slope  of  the  hill-side,  which  is  in  places  so  steep  that 
the  top  of  the  wall  consists  of  a  series  of  steps.  After  it 
has  ascended  a  few  hundred  feet  it  stops  against  a 
precipice,  on  the  top  of  which  it  is  again  continued,  but 
there  is  no  stair  of  any  kind  to  keep  the  connection  between 
the  two  sections.2 

The  rest  of  the  work  is  of  very  similar  character,  except 
that  for  the  last  two  or  three  hundred  miles  towards 
the  west  it  degenerates  into  a  mere  earthen  embank- 
ment. The  height  varies  from  about  twenty  to  thirty 
feet,  and  the  thickness  from  about  six  to  sixteen  feet. 

The  structure  has,  however,  been  frequently  repaired, 
and  in  all  probability  very  little  of  the  present  building 
goes  back  to  the  time  of  the  founder.  Its  general 
appearance  at  the  present  time  is  that  of  a  picturesque 
ruin  overgrown  by  shrubs,  grass  and  wild  flowers  including 
begonias  and  different  kinds  of  lilies.  In  209  B.C.  the 
Emperor  who  built  it  breathed  his  last. 

■  One  of  these  streams  has  washed  away  about  two  hundred  yards 
of  the  Wall,  and  the  Tientsin-Newchwang  Railway  runs  through  the 
gap  thus  formed.  One  of  the  engineers  showed  me  some  of  the 
original  piles,  which  are  of  oak,  each  sharpened  by  three  cuts  ;  the 
wall  was  built  on  them  without  any  layer  of  concrete. 

*  Similarly  there  is  no  communication  between  the  top  of  the 
Great  Wall  and  that  of  the  city  walls  of  Shan  Hai  Kwan,  or  between 
the  walls  of  the  Tatar  and  Chinese  cities  at  Peking. 

3 


CHAPTER  II 

EARLY   HISTORY  OF  INDIA  AND  OF   BUDDHISM 

As  one  who  stands  on  yonder  snowy  horn, 
Having  naught  o'er  him  but  the  boundless  blue, 
So,  these  sins  being  slain,  the  man  is  come 
Nirvana's  verge  unto. 

Him  the  Gods  envy  from  their  lower  seats  ; 
Him  the  three  worlds  in  ruin  should  not  shake; 
All  life  is  lived  for  him,  all  deaths  are  dead. 
Karma  will  no  more  make 

New  houses. 

Edwin  Arnold,  Light  of  Asia. 

The  Aryans  pouring  into  India  over  the  mountains 
found  a  fertile  country  to  be  colonised.     The  valley   of 

the  Indus  was  soon  occupied,  and  here 
^Hindus^      their  religion  was  developed,  the  Vedas  were 

composed,  the  castes  were  gradually  formed 
and  consecrated  by  the  sanction  of  religion,  the  old 
tribal  organisation  was  lost  and  towns  were  built.  After 
a   long    struggle    the    Brahmans,    or    priestly     families, 

originally  merely  the  singers  of  sacred  songs, 

established  their  supremacy  through  their 
monopoly  of  religious  knowledge,  and  secured  recog- 
nition   of  their  claim  to   form  the  highest  of  the  castes, 

34 
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inventing  the  tale  that  they  were  formed  from  the  Creator's 
mouth  ;  the  Kshatriyas,  or  soldiers,^  from  his  arm  ;  the 
Vaisyas,  or  farmers,  from  his  thigh  ;  and  the  Sudras,  or 
labourers,  from  his  feet  The  "  Law  of  Manu "  (p.  37) 
says,  "  Whatever  exists  in  the  world  is  the  property  of  the 
Brahman  ;  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  his  origin  the 
Brahman  is  indeed  entitled  to  it  all "  ;  "  be  he  ignorant  or 
learned,  he  is  a  great  divinity."  Megasthenes  (p.  46)  tells 
us  that  *'  Death  is  with  them  a  very  frequent  subject  of 
discourse.  They  regard  this  life  as,  so  to  speak,  the  time 
when  the  child  within  the  womb  matures  and  death  as 
the  birth  into  a  new  and  happy  life."  Hymns  ^ 
to  the  nature  gods  form  the  bulk  of  the 
contents  of  the  Vedas ;  the  holiest  text  they  contain  is 
called  the  Gayatri :  "  Let  us  adore  the  supremacy  of  that 
divine  Sun,  the  godhead,  who  illuminates  all,  who 
recreates  all,  from  whom  all  proceed,  to  whom  all  must 
return,  whom  we  envoke  to  direct  our  understandings 
aright  in  our  progress  towards  his  holy  seat."  By  far 
the  most  important  of  these  sacred  writings  is  the  Rig- 
Veda,  which  contains  more  than  a  thousand  mantras,  or 
hymns ;  the  Yajur-  Veda  and  the  Sama-  Veda  contain 
much  the  same  hymns,  but  adapted  to  be  sung  at  services, 
and  '  rubrics '  in  prose  are  added.  Much  later  and 
different  in  character  is  the  Atharva-Veda,  many  of 
whose  hymns  address  demons  and  goblins  ;  it  seems 
likely  that  it  represents  the  religious  ideas  of  the  abori- 
gines, and  it  was  probably  admitted  into  the  canon   to 

'  It  is  remarkable  that  the  whole  caste  devoted  to  the  profession 
of  arms  has  not  enabled  India  to  drive  back  one  of  her  many 
invaders,  a  task  in  which  the  unwarlike  Chinese  have  on  the  whole 
succeeded  so  well. 
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absorb  them  into  Hinduism.  This  spirit  of  compromise 
has  characterised  the  religion  ever  since  ;  at  present  the 
maintenance  of  caste  is  practically  its  only  test  of 
orthodoxy.  Besides  the  Vedas  the  spirit  of 
the  early  Hindus  gave  birth  to  two  endless 
epics.  The  Mahabharata,  no  less  than  220,000  lines  in 
length,  attributed  to  Vyasa,  tells  of  events  connected 
with  Hastinapur  (north-east  of  Delhi)  in  the  fifteenth 
century  B.C.  Its  religious  ideas  belong  to  a  later  age  ;  the 
Vedic  gods  are  resolved  into  Vishnu,  a  supreme  spirit. 
The  Ramayana  deals  with  events  of  about  1000  B.C. 
Monier  Williams  assigns  its  present  form  to  about  the 
third  century  B.C.  Valmiki  is  the  reputed  author.  Dutt 
says,  "The  nation  is  now  more  polished,  more  law-abiding, 
less  sturdy,  less  heroic  "  than  in  the  Mahabharata.  Rama 
of  the  Solar  Dynasty  of  Oudh  wins  the  peerless  Sita  by 
alone  being  able  to  string  a  bow.  Banished,  his  wife 
resolves  to  follow. 


"  For  the  faithful  woman   follows  where  her  wedded 
lord  may  lead, 
In  the  banishment  of  Rama,  Sita's  exile  is  decreed.' 


The  Devotion  lord  may  lead, 

of  bita.  -^ 


And  in  one  of  the  most  touching  passages  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  world  she  declares  her  undying  devotion: — 

"  Thou  art  my  king,  my  guide,  my  only  refuge,  my  divinity. 
It  is  my   fixed  resolve  to    follow  thee.     If   thou    must   wander 

forth 
Through     thorny    trackless    forests,     I     will     go    before    thee, 

treading  down 
The    prickly    brambles   to    make    smooth    thy    path.     Walking 

before  thee,  I 
Shall  feel  no  weariness  :  the  forest  thorns  will  seem  like  silken 

robes ; 
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The  bed   of   leaves,    a    couch   of   down.      To    me  the    shelter  of 

thy  presence 
Is  better  far  than  stately  palaces,  and  paradise  itself. 
Protected   by  thy  arm,  gods,  demons,  men   shall   have   no  power 

to  harm  me. 
Roaming    with   thee   in   desert   wastes,  a  thousand  years   will  be 

a  day  ; 
Dwelling  with   thee,  e'en  hell   itself   would   be    to   me  a    heaven 

of  Miss." 


She  is  carried  off  by  Ravana,  Demon  King  of  Lanka 
(Ceylon),  supported  by  his  army  of  black  fiends,  but 
Rama  with  his  allies,  the  apes,  who  form  Adam's  Bridge 
by  flying  through  the  air  with  crags  torn  from  the 
Himalaya  ('snow  abode'),  rescues  her,  and,  after  mis- 
understandings which  Agni,  the  fire-god,  puts  right,  all 
ends  happily  with  the  triumphal  return  to  Oudh  and  a 
long  and  prosperous  reign.  But  for  the  noble  Sita  there 
is  still  no  rest :  again  she  has  to  wander  forth.  The 
''Law  of  M anil''  (c.    fifth  century  B.C.)    is    a 

•' Law  of  Mami."  -^  ^  ■'  ' 

metrical  version  of  the  traditional  observances 
of  the  Manavas,  a  Brahman  tribe,  dealing  with  all  sorts 
of  subjects  and  especially  caste,  incidentally  insulting  the 
Chinese :  it  contains  a  beautiful  passage,  very  similar  in 
conception  to  Good  Deeds  in  Everyman : — 


'  Daily  perform  thy  ovi^n  appointed  work 
Unweariedly  ;  and  to  obtain  a  friend — 
A  sure  companion  to  the  future  world — 
Collect  a  store  of  virtue  like  the   ants 
Who  garner  up  their  treasures  into  heaps; 
For  neither  father,  mother,  wife,  nor  son. 
Nor  kinsmen,  will  remain  beside  thee  then. 
When  thou  art  passing  to  that   other  home 
Thy  virtue  will  thy  only  comrade  be." 
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Religion  was  the  only  bond  of  union  the  Hindu  Aryans 

had,  for  from  the  very  first   their  scattered  communities 

appear  to  have  enjoyed  complete  political  in- 

o°rgari°satlon.     dependence.     The  tribal  patriarchs  developed 

into   rajas,   each  ruling   over  a   few    miles  of 

territory  and  bowing  to  no  central  authority.     A  prince 

more    powerful     than     his     neighbours     now    and    then 

succeeded    in   extending   his    influence,   but   such   power 

was  not  long  retained  by  his  successors.      This  state  of 

affairs  naturally  increased  the  influence  of  the  priests,  and 

in  many  ways  it  was  analogous  to  the  condition  of  early 

Saxon  England. 

In  the  North  the  aborigines  were  driven  to  the  hills, 
where  they  are  still  numerous  ;  in  the  South  the  Dravidian 
stock  to  this  day  forms  the  bulk  of  the  population.  The 
early  Vedas  refer  to  them  with  the  utmost  scorn,  but 
later  on  the  relations  between  the  two  races  became  less 
strained.  The  aborigines  adopted  the  religion  and  much 
of  the  civilisation  of  the  Aryans,  and  many  of  the  most 
famous  temples  in  India,  the  rock-cut  Kailasa  at  Ellora 
itself  probably  included,  were  their  work. 

The  unit  of  Indian  social  life,  the  village  community, 
seems  to  date  from  the  very  earliest  times.  These  little 
republics,  which  have  gone  on,  as  at  the 
Community!  bottom  of  an  ocean,  undisturbed  by  the  end- 
less raging  of  the  waters  above,  are  elaborately 
organised,  and  each  is  largely  self-supporting,  with  head- 
man, registrar  of  cultivation,  policeman,  smith,  carpenter, 
washerman,  barber,  water-carrier,  and  so  on,  sometimes 
including  musician,  dancing-girl,  and  poet.  The  village 
was  held  jointly  responsible  by  the  Law  of  Manu  ;  for 
instance,  if  stolen  cattle  were  traced  onto  its  land,  it  must 
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either  produce  them  or  show  their  track  onto  the  land  of 
the  village  adjoining. 

In  Persia,  among  another  Aryan  people,  the  Zoroastrian 
reformation  was  triumphant  (p.  86) ;  in  India  the  priests 
kept  their  power,  but  reformers  were  con- 
stantly arising.  One  of  them  was  the  founder 
of  Jainism,  called  Mahavira  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
religion  :  he  was  born  about  600  B.C.,  his  father  was  Raja 
of  Vaisali.  The  Jains,  whose  doctrines  have  much  in 
common  with  Buddhism,  have  survived  to  the  present 
day ;  almost  all  the  other  sects  that  were  started, 
Buddhism  itself  included,  have  been  gradually  reabsorbed 
by  compromises  into  Hinduism, 

Gautama  Buddha  was  the  son  of  a  Raja  of  Kapilavastu,  a 

little  State  in  what  is  now  Nepal. ^     His  mother  died  while 

he  was  a  baby,  and  he  was  cared  for  by  her 

Life  and 

Teachingsof     sistcr  !  while  Still  Quitc  youug  he  married,  and 

Buddha.  '  M  .^  t>  ' 

a  son,  Rahula,  was  born.  Heir  to  a  well- 
ordered  State,  respected  by  his  countrymen  for  his  skill 
in  the  use  of  arms,  and  fortunate  in  his  domestic  relations, 
nothing  seemed  to  be  wanting  to  the  happiness  of  the 
young  prince  ;  but  sympathy  for  the  intense  sorrows  of 
suffering  humanity  constantly  haunted  him,  and  while  he 
was  doubting  what  to  do,  an  Angel  is  said  to  have 
appeared  to  him  four  times,  once  as  a  mortal  broken  by 
age,  once  as  a  sick  man,  once  as  a  decaying  corpse,  and 
once  as  a  hermit.     He  could   no  longer  enjoy  his  regal 

'  The  Times  of  December   28,    1896,  contains  an  account  of  the 
discovery  in  Nepal  of  the  exact  site  of  Buddha's  birth,  and  one  of 
Asoka's  pillars  recording  the  fact.     Kapilavastu  was  the  chief  city 
of  the  Sakhya  tribe,  whence  Gautama  is  sometimes  called  Sakhya 
Muni. 
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luxury,  and  so,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  he  made  his 
Great  Renunciation ;  and,  leaving  his  royal  home,  the 
succession  to  a  kingdom,  and  his  beloved  wife  and  child, 
to  whom  he  dared  not  give  a  parting  kiss  lest  he  should 
be  tempted  to  remain,  he  retired  among  the  woods  to 
become  a  hermit,  a  poor  and  despised  student. 

The  evil  angel  is  fabled  to  have  hung  over  him,  tempt- 
ing him  back,  promising  him  the  empire  of  the  world  if  he 
remained— all  in  vain.  He  sought  peace  among  the  Hindu 
teachers  of  his  national  religion  ;  but  though  for  several 
years  he  lived  a  life  of  the  most  extreme  asceticism,  he 
found  none,  and  at  length  he  decided  to  think  out  a  way 
of  salvation  for  himself,  and  he  soon  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  moral  life  is  superior  to  any  amount  of 
ceremonial  observances.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  days 
travelling  about  Northern  India  on  preaching  tours  and 
instructing  his  disciples,  of  whom  the  closest  was  Ananda. 
One  of  his  chief  resorts  was  Benares,  the  nearest  that 
ever  existed  to  a  Hindu  metropolis,  a  city  so  holy  that  any 
one  dying  within  ten  miles  has  his  sins  forgiven  and 
attains  celestial  bliss. 

The  state  of  highest  blessedness,  Buddha  taught,  was 
Nirvana,  absorption  of  self  into  the  divine  essence,  for  self 
seemed  to  him  to  imply  selfishness,  and  so  the  idea  of  it 
was  to  be  overcome.  Nirvana  is  the  extinction  of  the 
sinful,  grasping  condition  of  mind  which  would  otherwise 
according  to  the  great  mystery  of  Karma  be  the  cause  of 
a  renewed  individual  existence.!^     The  way  to  Nirvana  was 

'  Professor  James  of  Harvard  put  it :  "  Nirvana  means  safety  from 
this  everlasting  round  of  adventures  of  which  the  world  of  sense 
consists.  The  hindoo  and  the  buddhist,  for  this  is  essentially  their 
attitude,  are  simply  afraid,  afraid  of  more  experience,  afraid  of  life." 
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the  Noble  Eight-fold  Path,  a  middle  course  between  Hindu 
asceticism,  which  is  '  painful,  vain  and  useless,'  and 
sensual  indulgence,  which  is  '  degrading,  vulgar,  sensual, 
vain  and  profitless,'  summed  up  in  eight  principles — 
I.  Right  Belief.  2.  Right  Feelings.  3.  Right  Speech. 
4.  Right  Actions.  5.  Right  Means  of  Livelihood.  6. 
Right  Endeavour.  7.  Right  Memory.  8.  Right  Meditation. 
The  spirit  of  the  ethics  of  the  faith  may  perhaps  be 
summed  up  in  the  sayings,  "  The  man  who  seeks  riches 
is  like  a  child  that  with  the  sharp  point  of  a  knife 
attempts  to  eat  honey." 

"  For  never  in  this  world  does  hatred  cease  by  hatred  ; 
Hatred  ceases  by  love  ;  this  is  always  its  nature. 
As  rain  breaks  in  upon  an  ill-thatched  hut, 
So  passion  breaks  upon  the  untrained  mind." 

"  One  may  conquer  a  thousand  thousand  men  in  battle, 
But  he  who  conquers  himself  alone  is  the  greatest  victor." 

Buddhist    monks    take   no  vow  of  obedience :   "  Look 

not  to  any  one  but  yourselves  as  a  refuge."     The  victory 

of  love  is  illustrated  by  a  striking  story  told 

The  Triumph       ,  t-.      i  1 1  tt-  •  -n       i 

of  Love  over     bv  Buddha    to   the   monks:  "  Kmg   Brahma- 
Hatred.  ■'  ^ 

datta  of  Benares  made  war  on  King 
Dighiti  of  Kosala,  who  fled  and,  being  discovered,  was 
murdered  by  the  Conqueror.  As  he  was  led  to 
execution  his  son  Dighavu  met  him  and  Dighiti  said 
to  him,  '  Do  not  look  long,  my  dear  Dighavu,  and 
do  not  look  short ;  for  not  by  hatred,  my  dear  Dighavu, 
is  hatred  appeased,  by  unhatred,  hatred  is  appeased.' 
Dighavu  after  the  funeral  went  out  to  the  forest  and 
wept  to  his  heart's  content.  Then  he  wiped  his  tears, 
went   to   Benares   and    became  apprentice  to  the    king's 
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elephant  trainer.  And  young  Dighavu  arose  in  the 
night  at  dawn's  time  and  sung  in  the  elephant  stables 
in  a  beautiful  voice  and  played  upon  the  lute.  And 
King  Brahmadatta  heard  his  singing  and  playing  on 
the  lute,  and  asked  who  it  was  who  sang  and  played 
so  well.  They  told  him  it  was  the  elephant  trainer's 
boy,  and  brought  him  to  the  king.  He  played  and 
sang  before  the  king  and  charmed  him  and  became 
his  favourite  attendant,  and  ere  long,  O  monks.  King 
Brahmadatta  gave  to  young  Dighavu  a  position  of  trust. 
When  out  hunting  the  king  fell  asleep  in  his  lap,  he 
thought  it  time  for  revenge  and  drew  his  sword,  then, 
remembering  his  father's  dying  words,  put  it  back. 
The  king  awoke  from  a  frightful  dream,  the  son  of 
Dighiti  had  come  upon  him  with  his  sword.  '  I,  O  king,' 
said  the  lad,  'am  Dighavu,  Dighiti's  son.  You  have 
murdered  my  parents  and  robbed  us  of  our  realm,  now 
is  the  time  for  me  to  satisfy  my  hatred.'  '  Grant  me 
my  life,  dear  Dighavu,'  cried  the  king,  falling  at  his 
feet.  The  boy  did  so  and  explained  his  father's 
dying  words,  'Not  long' — let  not  your  hatred  last  long, 
'  not  short ' — do  not  be  hasty  to  fall  out  with  your 
friends.  And  Brahmadatta  restored  to  Dighavu  his 
father's  realm  and  goods,  and  gave  him  his  own 
daughter  to  be  his  wife."  ^ 

Buddha  also  framed  rules  for  social  life ;  for  instance, 

parents    should   (i)    restrain    their    children    from    vice; 

(2)  train  them  in  virtue  ;  (3)  have  them  taught 

Rules  to^sociai   ^^^^    ^^^    scicnces ;     (4)  provide    them    with 

suitable    wives    or   husbands ;    (5)  give   them 
their   inheritance.     A    husband    should    cherish    his    wife 
'  Bishop  Copleston's  Buddhism. 
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(i)  by  respect;  (2)  by  kindness;  (3)  by  being  faithful; 
(4)  by  causing  her  to  be  honoured  by  others ;  (5)  by 
Sfiving  her  suitable  ornaments  and  clothes.  A  master 
should  provide  for  the  welfare  of  his  servants  (i)  by 
apportioning  work  according  to  their  strength ;  (2)  by 
supplying  suitable  food  and  wages ;  (3)  by  tending 
them  in  sickness ;  (4)  by  sharing  with  them  unusual 
delicacies ;   (5)  by  now  and  then  granting  them  holidays. 

Buddha's  doctrine  soon  became  corrupted.  He  him- 
self was  deified  and  in  process  of  time  an  ornate  ritual 
was  invented  or  adopted,  which  became  more  important 
than  the  moral  maxims  of  the  founder  of  the  faith.  The 
monastic  system,  which  he  himself  instituted,  has  not 
kept  purer  than  in  other  religions  having  the  same 
features. 

On  the   death   of   Gautama,  perhaps   about  480   B.C.,^ 

to  keep  the  Order  together  and  to  discuss  future  work, 

a  Council  was  held  in  a  cave  of  the  Vaihara 

RajTgrihx       Hill     at     Rajagriha    ('king's     abode     among 

mountains').     About   five    hundred    attended 

and    things  seem  to   have   gone   smoothly   enough.      At 

the  second  Buddhist  Council,  that  of  Vaisali,  held  about 

a   century  later,    a   large    number   of  monks 

Council  of      wanted  to  relax  the  rules  of  the  Order,  and 

Vaisali. 

proposed  '  Ten  Indulgences,'  which  their 
stricter  brethren  vetoed.  Their  general  character  will 
be  apparent  from  samples:  (5)  The  consent  of  the  Order 

*  This  date  is  calculated  from  one  of  Asoka's  inscriptions,  but 
it  is  very  doubtful.  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  in  Ancient  Coins  and 
Measures^of  Ceylon,  decides  that  Buddha  died  within  a  few  years 
of  412  B.C.,  while  Dr.  Fergusson,  in  his  History  of  Indian 
Architecture,  places  the  same  event  about  543  B.C. 
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may  be  obtained  after  instead  of  before  an  act  for  which 
it  is  necessary :  (6)  conformity  to  the  example  of  otliers 
is  a  good  excuse  for  relaxing  rules,  (8)  fermented  drinks 
that  look  like  water  may  be  used.  The  malcontents 
got  up  a  Council  of  their  own,  more  largely  attended 
than  the  original  one,  and  called  for  that 
Council.        reason    the    Great    Council.      The   result  was 

Northern  and 

Southern       that  Buddhism  got  divided  into  the  Northern 

Churches.  " 

and  Southern  Churches,  the  former  represent- 
ing the  heretics  and  the  latter  the  orthodox  party. 
While   one    Persian    army    was    at    Marathon,   another 
was    in     North-West     India,    where   it   seems 

490  B.C. 

not  to  have  fared  so  badly  though  only  a 
temporary  hold  was  secured. 

About  a  century  and  a  half  later,  Alexander  the  Great 
was    uniting   Greece   under   the   Macedonian  supremacy, 

and  having  destroyed  the   empire  of  Persia, 

Alexander 

in  India        by  that  time  in  full  decay,  on   the  fields  of 

(327-324  B.C.).  ^  -" 

Issus  and  Arbela,  he  invaded  India  through 
the  satrapy  of  Bactria.  Trade  between  India  and  the 
Mediterranean,  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Egypt,  or 
by  caravan  across  Persia  and  Mesopotamia  to  Tyre, 
had  been  carried  on  from  immemorial  antiquity,  but  it 
had  not  led  to  much  intercourse  between  the  Hindus 
and  the  nations  further  to  the  west,  and  in  many  respects 
this  invasion  was  the  first  opening  of  a  door  between 
India  and  the  West,  which  was,  however,  closed  again 
almost  immediately.  The  commerce  continued  to  exist ; 
coins  of  all  the  Roman  Emperors  from  Augustus  to 
Hadrian  have  been  found  in  India,  and  Pliny  laments 
the  drain  of  gold  which  it  caused.  Alexander  entered 
India    in   327   B.C.     The  country  was,  as  we  have   seen, 
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divided  up  into  numerous  small  kingdoms,  and  he  con- 
sequently met  with  little  resistance,  only  one  monarch, 
the  renowned  Porus,  daring  to  dispute  the  passage  of 
the  Hydaspes  (Jhelum).  He  made  a  gallant  fight,  but 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  ;  meeting  the  conqueror 
"  as  one  brave  man  would  meet  another,"  ^  Porus,  who 
was  probably  a  Rajput  ancestor,  would  make  no  other 
request  than  "  Treat  me,  O  Alexander,  in  a  kingly  way."  ^ 
Not  only  did  the  Macedonian  king  restore  him  to  his 
throne,  but  he  largely  augmented  his  territory.  There 
was  no  power  in  India  capable  of  checking  the  further 
advance  of  the  Greeks,  but  on  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis 
(Bias)  the  soldiers  refused  to  proceed,  and  demanded  to  be 
led  back  to  their  distant  homes.  The  harangue  of  Alex- 
ander— "glorious  are  the  deeds  of  those  who  undergo 
labours,  who  live  a  life  of  valour  and  die,  leaving  behind 
them  immortal  glory"  ^ — fell  on  unwilling  ears;  the  soldiers 
found  an  orator  in  Koinos,  who  reminded  the  king  that 
"  though  being  at  the  head  of  so  brave  an  army  you 
have  naught  to  dread  from  mortal  foes,  yet  the  visitations 

of  God  cannot  be  foreseen  or  guarded  against  by  man."  ^ 
So  the  Twelve  Great  Altars  were  set  up,  and  the  retreat 

began.     Several  battles  had  to   be  fought,  a  colony  was 

left  behind  ;  at  Patala,  not  far  from  the  mouth 

the'oreeks.      ^^  ^^e   Indus,  a  fort  and   naval  station  were 

constructed.     Part  of  the  army  marched  with 

Alexander  over  land  to  Susa,  the  rest  went  by  sea  up  the 

Persian  Gulf  with   Nearchus.     The  campaign  made    the 

'  Arrian.  He  says,  "  It  rains  in  India  in  summer,  especially  in 
the  mountains,  Parapamisus,  Emodus,  and  the  Imai'c  range,  and 
great  muddy  rivers  flow  down  from  them."  Not  a  bad  description 
of  the  country  ! 
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profoundest  impression  both  in  India  and  in  Central  Asia, 
and  numerous  petty  chiefs  claim  Jullunder  (Alexander) 
as  their  ancestor.  The  permanent  effect,  however,  that 
this  first  invasion  of  Europe  into  the  heart  of  Asia  made 
on  the  mind  of  the  East  is  well  expressed  by  Mrs.  Steel :  '^ 
"  There  is  a  little  temple  near  the  supposed  site  of 
Taxila.  Or  perhaps  it  was  not  a  temple  at  all  :  it  may 
have  been  anything  else.  But  two  or  three  of  the  broken 
pillars  have  Ionic  capitals.  That  is  about  the  extent 
of  Greek  influence  on  India." 

A    Hindu    fugitive   from    Magadha    (afterwards   called 

Behar  or   land  of  monasteries),  at   that  time    the   most 

powerful  of  the  States  of  Northern  India,  took 

325  B.C. 

refuge  in  Alexander's  camp,  and  on  the 
departure  of  the  Greeks  raised  an  army  of  his  own. 
About  321  B.C.  he  managed  to  oust  the  Nandas  from  the 

throne  of  Magadha  and  to  found  the  dynasty 
clnasly.       of  Mauryas,  taking  the  name  of  Chandragupta 

and  fixing  the  capital  of  his  empire  at  Patali- 
putra  ('  trumpet  flower  city '),  the  modern  Patna. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander,  India  and  Bactria  fell  to 
Seleucus  Nicator,  who  became  Satrap  of  Babylonia  ;  he 

soon   got   into   war   with   Chandragupta   and 

Megasthenes.  t        -n  1      • 

was  defeated.  Peace  bemg  made,  Megas- 
thenes was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Magadha. 
From  the  extremely  interesting  fragments  of  his  work 
preserved,  it  appears  that  the  Indian  cities  were  most 
carefully  organised  ;  trade  and  industries  were  promoted 
and  regulated,  the  public  health  was  carefully  looked 
after,  and  records  of  births  and  deaths  were  kept.  The 
fields  were  irrigated  where  necessary,  and  there  were 
'  In  her  admirable  book,  Iiuiia  through  the  Ages. 
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never  any  famines.  A  special  Board  attended  to  the 
welfare  of  travellers,  and  if  any  stranger  died,  his  effects 
were  forwarded  to  his  relatives.  The  Hindus  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  proud  bearing,  theft  was  of  rare 
occurrence,  truth  and  virtue  they  held  alike  in  esteem, 
and  they  but  seldom  appealed  to  law.  Neither  seals  nor 
witnesses  did  they  require,  for  they  confided  in  each 
other  ;  they  neither  put  out  money  at  usury,  nor  knew 
how  to  borrow. 

The   grandson   of  Chandragupta   was   Asoka,   who    is 
said  to  have  secured   his   throne   by  the  murder  of  his 

brothers,    and    was    surnamed    '  the    Furious,' 
(c. 272-132 B.C.).  but,  as  Bishop  Copleston  says,  "on  this  man, 

Piyadasi  Asoka,  at  first  a  despot  as  careless 
as  others  of  the  means  he  used,  the  teaching  of  the 
ascetic  community  laid  its  spell.  He  became  much  more 
than  its  patron  :  he  was  its  apostle.  As  his  reign  went 
on  he  was  more  and  more  imbued  with  its  spirit ;  the 
desire  to  serve  it  and  extend  it  moulded  his  magnificent 
enterprise.  He  was  not  merely  the  Constantine  of 
Buddhism ;  he  was  an  Alexander  with  Buddhism  for 
his  Hellas ;  an  unselfish  Napoleon  with  '  mettam '  in 
the  place  of  '  gloire.'  The  world  was  his  that  he  might 
protect  all  lives  in  it."  His  conduct  so  improved  that 
he  was  called  '  the  loving-minded  one,  beloved  of  the 
gods.'  He  made  an  alliance  with  Antiochus,  strangely 
surnamed  Theos,  grandson  of  Seleucus  Nicator.  The 
old  dominions  of  his  house  he  largely  extended,  and 
established  his  rule  over  most  of  Northern  India  and 
the  whole  of  Afghanistan.  Some  sort  of  parliament 
seems  to  have  been  organised  by  him,  but  it  did  not 
become  a  fixed  institution.     Asoka  summoned  the  third 
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Buddhist    Council,    which     is     not     recognised     by    the 

Northern  Church ;  it  met  at  Pataliputra,  and  the  Emperor, 

Hke  Constantine  at  Nicaea,  himself  addressed 

^A"soka°^  the  assembled  clergy.  "King  Piyadasi  of 
Magadha,  greeting  the  Council,  wishes  it 
health  and  happiness.  You  know,  reverend  sirs,  how 
great  is  my  respect  and  reverence  for  the  Buddha,  the 
Law,  and  the  Church. ^  All  those  things,  reverend  sirs 
which  were  spoken  by  the  Blessed  Buddha  were 
well  spoken  ;  by  looking  upon  them,  reverend  sirs, 
as  authority,  the  true  law  will  long  endure,"  &c.  The 
sacred  books  were  diligently  collected  and  copied.  Edicts 
extolling  the  Buddhist  faith  were  engraved  on  rock 
surfaces  and  stone  pillars  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
while  the  oldest  Temples  in  India  belong  to  this  period, 
largely  rock-cut.  The  chaityas  greatly  resemble  early 
Christian  Churches  in  design,  the  aisles  running  round 
their  semicircular  apses. 

Missions   to   outside   nations    were   also    organised,    of 

which  the  most  important  was  sent   to  Ceylon.     In  the 

middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  this  beautiful 

Nnifons'  island  had  been  conquered  by  an  Indian 
prince,  Vijaya,  and  the  kingdom  that  he 
founded  there  long  survived.  Mahinda,  Asoka's  own 
son  according  to  Sinhalese  records,  brother  according 
to  the  Chinese  pilgrims,^  went  to  preach  there;  he  was 
well  received  by  King  Tissa,  who,  with  many  of  his 
people,  became  Buddhist.  Monasteries  were  built  both 
for  monks  and   nuns.     Mahinda  remained  to  look  after 

'  The  three  gilded  figures  nearly  always  seen  in  Buddhist  Temples 
in  China  and  Korea  are  said  to  represent  the  same  triad. 
*  See  Vincent  A.  Smith's  most  useful  Early  History  of  India. 
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the  new  Church,  which  through  many  vicissitudes  has 
survived  till  to-day,  and  the  reverence  in  which  he  is 
still  held  makes  one  wonder  whether  the  history  of  India 
might  possibly  have  been  different  had  he  chanced  to 
ascend  the  throne.  After  Tissa's  death  Ceylon  was 
invaded  by  Dravidians  or  Tamils  from  the  mainland, 
who  twice  conquered  the  island,  though  eventually  Tissa's 
descendants  regained  power  and  still  protected  Buddhism. 
In  later  days,  as  swarms  from  the  mainland  continued 
to  arrive,  and  the  Hindu  rulers  of  Ceylon  were  unable  to 
expel  or  to  subjugate  them,  the  country  became  par- 
titioned into  several  States. 

Buddhism,  having  taken  a  firm  root  in  Ceylon,  was 
spread  to  many  countries  further  east,  and  it  did  much  to 
civilise  their  inhabitants  and  to  give  them  governments 
more  or  less  stable  and  permanent. 

The  Cambodians,  Brahman  settlers  from  India  originally, 

in  early  times  occupied  Indo-China  south  of  Annam,  but 

they  probably  enjoyed  their  period  of  greatest 

Cambodia. 

material  prosperity  after  they  had  lost  part  of 
their  original  territory,  subsequently  to  the  tenth  century 
of  our  era,  under  a  line  of  powerful  monarchs  who  have 
left  magnificent  architectural  remains.  The  chief  of  these 
is  the  Angkor  Wat,  a  huge  Temple  close  to  the  extensive 
ruins  of  one  of  the  ancient  capitals,  Angkor  Thom,  whose 
towering  city  gates  are  of  granite  richly  carved.  Their 
empire  is  said,  when  at  the  height  of  its  power,  to  have 
had  twenty  vassal  kings,  an  army  of  over  five  millions, 
with  seventy  thousand  war  elephants,  and  an  inexhaustible 
treasure.^  Few  can  have  been  left  out  from  this  census  ! 
(p.  262). 

Adn.  Gray. 
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The  Siamese  came  originally  from  the  north  down  the 

valley  of  the  Meinam.     They  were  constantly  encroaching 

on  Cambodian  territory,  and  for  a  long  time 

Siam. 

they  were  tributary  to  its  monarchs  ;  but  in  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century  after  Christ,  when  they  had 
mostly  become  Buddhists,  they  gained  their  indepen- 
dence. Their  southward  migrations  continued,  and  by 
1160  A.D.,  when  'Malay 'I  colonists  founded  Singapore, 
some  of  them  had  reached  the  south  end  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula. 

From  the  earliest  times  Burmese  civilisation  was  greatly 

influenced   by  Hindus.     Pegu,  one   of  the   oldest  towns 

which  still  exists  ^  in  Burma,  and  for  centuries 

Burma. 

the  capital,  was  founded  about  573  A.D.  About 
a  century  sooner  missionaries  from  Ceylon  had  firmly 
established  Buddhism  among  the  Burmese,  and  there 
were  Indian  teachers  earlier  still — some  sent  by  Asoka 
himself. 

The  East  Indian  Islands  were  settled  at  a  very  early 

period    by   '  Malays,'  who   now    form    the    bulk    of    the 

population,  though  they  have  not  exterminated 

the  aborigines.     From  the  fourth  century  after 

Christ   Hindus  kept  crossing  to  Java  and  Sumatra,  where 

'  Malay  is  a  very  misleading  term,  but  it  seems  too  well  fixed  to 
be  changed  now,  especially  as  no  other  exists.  Dr.  Codrington 
writes  to  me  (August,  1910) :  "  With  regard  to  Malays  I  suppose 
that  people  all  know  the  name,  which  makes  it  useful.  Their 
language  is  certainly  a  late  form  of  that  common  to  so  much  of  the 
Ocean,  and  to  speak  of  the  Ocean  languages  as  Malay  is  like  calling 
the  Aryan  languages  English." 

'^  The  Burmese  have  a  curious,  and  one  would  think  inconvenient, 
habit  of  abandoning  old  cities  and  founding  new  ones  to  take  their 
places. 
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they  founded  numerous  small  kingdoms — for  political 
unity  never  was  characteristic  of  Hindu  civilisation.  The 
most  important  of  them  seems  to  have  been  Madjapahit 
in  Java,  which  was  not  founded  till  about  1300  A.D. 
During  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  Buddhist  mission- 
aries kept  arriving  from  India,  and  Buddhism  gradually 
became  the  prevalent  religion  in  the  Hindu  States,  and 
spread  to  a  certain  extent  beyond  them.  Magnificent 
ruins  still  testify  to  the  wealth  and  refinement  of  these 
kingdoms,  the  chief  one  being  the  Bara  Budur,  a  great 
Temple  in  Java,  whose  sculptures  show  a  curious  mixture 
of  Buddhist  and  Brahman  subjects. 

While  the  missions  of  the  Southern  Church  were  spread- 
ing Buddhism  through  the  tropical  regions  of  Asia,  and 
among  the  islands  of  the  sea,  a  less  pure  form 

Northern  r   •  i  i      • 

Church  Missions  of  the   Same    faith  was   being  propagated    m 

in  Central  Asia.  =»    ^      ^    ^ 

Central  and  Eastern  Asia  by  the  Northern 
Church;  for  though  the  mountains  that  wall  India  have 
largely  stopped  Indo-Chinese  wars,  they  have  not  very 
seriously  impeded  intercourse  of  a  more  peaceful  character. 
The  earliest  monuments  of  any  fixed  civilisation  through- 
out Central  Asia  are  Buddhist,  but  the  introduction  of 
Buddhism  does  not  appear  at  any  time  to  have  done  much 
to  curb  the  natural  violence  of  its  restless  inhabitants. 
There  is  a  huge  Buddha  at  Bamian  in  Afghanistan,  in 
whose  ears  pigeons  are  wont  to  build  their  nests. 

In  Tibet,  according  to  whose  own  annals  the  earliest 
kings  were    Hindus  and  their  wives  descended  from  the 

gods,  the  numerous  tribes  were  first  brought 

Tibet. 

under  one  government  by  Seger-Sandilutu- 
Kagan-Tul-Esen  about  310  B.C.,  and  it  was  during  his 
reign    that    Buddhism    was     introduced.      One     of    his 
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successors,  who  about  630  A.D.  founded  Lhasa  and  intro- 
duced what  is  now  known  as  the  Tibetan  alphabet,  bore 
the  equally  impressive  name  of  Srongbdzan-sgambouo. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  ruled  over  an  empire  extending 
to  the  Tibetan  Sea  (Bay  of  Bengal),  but  this  was  soon  lost 
by  his  successors.  One  of  the  later  rulers,  struck  by  the 
miseries  of  the  poor,  tried  to  enforce  on  his  people  an 
equal  division  of  property  and  other  socialistic  ideas,  but 
his  legislation  proved  a  failure,  and  he  had  to  give  up  the 
attempt.  The  last  of  the  line  persecuted  Buddhism  and 
was  assassinated  ;  civil  war  followed,  leading  to  a  partition 
of  the  country. 

Lamaism,  the  form  of  Buddhism  now  prevalent  in  Tibet 

and   Mongolia,  was  developed  by  the  growing  power  of 

the   priesthood  ;    it    is   a   system    antagonistic 

Lamaism.  ...  -r-.      i  n   •  t-rr     • 

to  primitive  Buddhism,  differing  from  it  prin- 
cipally in  the  theory  of  successive  incarnations  of  the 
Buddha  in  the  Lamas.  Howorth  says  it  "  seems  to  have 
combined  the  dogmas  of  Buddhism  with  the  ritual  of  the 
Nestorians,"  but  this  is  matter  of  controversy. 

Expelled    from    Koko-nor   by  the    Hiungnu,  or  Huns, 
tribes   of  Yuehchi    moved   westward    and   destroyed  the 

Greek    kingdom    of  Bactria,   which   owed   its 

Scythian  or  .  i     r     i      i   •      i 

Parthian       existcncc   to   soldiers   and  others  left  behind 

Hordes. 

by  Alexander ;  one  of  whose  monarchs, 
Menander,  about  154  A.D.,  conquered  part  of  North  India. 
Some  of  the  Yuehchi  occupied  its  territory,  founding  the 
Indo-Scythian  kingdom  ;  others  joined  the  Scythian  (or 
Parthian)  hordes  which  were  pouring  over  the  valleys  of 
the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  the  Hindus  being,  as  usual, 
unable  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance.  Several  Scythian 
kingdoms  were  established  in  North- West  India,  and  one 
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of  their  kings,  Gundaforus,  is  said  by  a  very  ancient  legend 
to  have  received  St,  Thomas,  and  to  have  employed 
him  to  construct  a  palace.  Instead  of  build- 
^*'^indu^^'"  ing  it  in  the  usual  way,  the  Apostle  gave  the 
money  to  the  poor,  and  the  king,  seeing  no 
palace,  had  decided  to  execute  him,  but  fortunately  for 
the  Saint,  in  a  dream  the  king's  dead  brother  appeared 
to  ask  for  the  use  of  the  dwelling,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  Heaven.  There  seems  no  doubt  that 
Christianity  really  was  introduced  among  the  Scythians 
in  the  west  of  India  not  very  long  after  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  the  ancient  Malabar  Church  has  always 
claimed  St.  Thomas  as  its  founder.  Our  own  King  Alfred 
sent  alms  to  the  Indian  Christians  in  883,  probably  with 
very  little  thought  that  his  successors  would  one  day  rule 
them. 

Of  the  Scythian   conquerors  by  far   the  most  famous 
was  the  Yuehchi,  Kanishka,  celebrated  in  many  legends 

of  the  Northern  Buddhist  Church.     From  his 

capital  at  Peshawar  he  ruled  over  everything 
between  Agra  and  Yarkand,  a  larger  empire  than  existed 
otherwise  in  those  parts  between  Asoka  and  Akbar.  His 
dates  are  uncertain,  his  accession  being  placed  anywhere 
between  57  B.C.  and  278  A.D.  Vincent  Smith  places  him 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  second  century  A.D.  The  country 
further  south  was  in  the  hands  of  the  (probably  Dravidian) 
Andhra  Dynasty,  whose  monarchs  also  favoured  Buddhism. 
India  was  still,  to  a  great  extent,  a  Buddhist  country  when 

Kanishka  summoned  a  Council,  which  probably 
"Kanishka!      "1^^  in  Kashmir,  from  early  times  the  seat  of 

a  Hindu   State  whose  annals  are  recorded  in 
the  Raja    Tarangini,  an  ancient  metrical  history.     Com- 
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mentaries  were  drawn  up  that  formed  materials  for  the 
Makayana,  or  '  Great  Vehicle,'  the  Canon  of  the  Northern 
Church,  so  called  on  account  of  its  greater  latitude  in 
contrast  with  the  Hinayana,  or  '  Little  Vehicle,'  the  Canon 
of  the  Southern  Church.  This  Council  is  not  recognised 
by  the  Southern  Church,  and  the  rivalry  between  two 
forms  of  Buddhism  in  Northern  India  must  have  done 
much  to  help  Hinduism  to  recover  its  lost  ground. 
Kanishka's  empire  went  to  pieces  after  his  death,  and 
the  princes  among  whom  it  was  divided  seem  mostly  to 
have  favoured  Hinduism. 

The  Scythian  hordes  were  never  expelled  from  India, 
but  their  power  was  broken  by  the  conquests  of  Vikrama- 
ditya  ('Sun  in  Prowess')  of  Ujjain,  the  King  Arthur  of 
India,  "beloved  of  every  Indian  schoolboy  for  his  valour, 
of  every  little  Indian  maiden  for  his  gentleness,"  a  person 
rather  difficult  to  place.  Vincent  Smith  identifies  him 
with  the  son  of  the  conquering  Samudragupta,  who 
succeeded  about  375  A.D.,  and  some  of  whose  exploits 
are  written  on  the  Iron  Pillar  of  Delhi  ;  his  title  was 
Chandragupta  II.     The  capital  of  the  Gupta 

^Emprre'^  Empire  was  Pataliputra  ;  Buddhism  flourished, 
but  the  sovereigns  were  Hindus.  Fa  Hsien, 
the  Chinese  pilgrim,  gives  a  favourable  account  of  its 
prosperity  ;  compared  with  China  there  was  little  govern- 
ment interference  with  liberty,  "those  who  want  to  go 
away  may  go :  those  who  want  to  stay  may  stay."  Free 
hospitals  were  maintained,  whither  the  poor  and  helpless 
came  and  were  attended  to :  "  thus  they  are  made  quite 
comfortable,  and  when  they  are  well  they  may  go  away." 

The  Temples  of  the  period  have  been  likened  to  cucum- 
bers and  gourds.    Literature  flourished,  the  most  renowned 
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writer  having  been  Kalidasa,  the  '  Shakespeare  of  India,' 
who  in  a  well-known  passage  essays  to  elucidate  the 
mystery  of  the  Hindu  Trinity  : — 

"  In  those  three  Persons  the  one  God  was  shown — 
Each  first  in  place,  each  last — not  one  alone ; 
Of  Siva,  Vishnu,  Brahma,  each  may  be 
First,  second,  third  among  the  blessed  Three."  • 

The  Gupta  Empire  was  perhaps  the  best  effort  the  Hindu 
religion  ever  made  to  give  its  people  national  unity — at 
any  rate  before  the  time  of  the  Marathas — but  it  was  far 
less  hopeful  than  the  efforts  of  the  devout  Buddhist  Asoka 
and  the  latitudinarian  Moslem  Akbar.  It  was  far  from 
being  a  vigorous  age,  and  during  the  sixth  century  the 
Huns  made  hay  in  India  as  elsewhere. 

During  the  seventh  century  Harsha  ruled  over  the 
Ganges  basin,  and  received  HsUan  Chuang,^  the  famous 
Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrim,  whose  narrative  is 
the  chief  authority  for  the  period,  and  who 
completely  won  the  favour  of  the  monarch.  Harsha  was 
exceedingly  interested  in  religious  questions,  and  seems 
to  have  thought  the  most  satisfactory  plan  was  to  help 
along  each  faith  in   turn. 

After  his  death  a  deluge  of  anarchy. 


'  Monier  Williams. 

'  Many  of  the  shrines   he   describes   in    Kashgaria   have    been 


identified  by  the  researches  of  Dr.  M.  A.  Stein. 


CHAPTER    III 
EARLY   HISTORY   OF    KOREA 

The  birds  have  all  flown  to  their  roost  in  the  tree, 
The  last  cloud  has  just  floated  lazily  by  ; 

But  we  never  tire  of  each  other,  not  we. 

As  we  sit  there  together, — the  mountains  and  I. 

Li  Po,  T'ang  poet.     {Giles.) 

Chosen  ('Morning  Calm'),  the  State  traditionally 
founded  by  Kitzu  ^  (p.  24),  included  the  northern  part 
of  Korea  as  well  as  the  Liao  Tung  Peninsula,  at  the 
south  end  of  which  is  the  modern  naval  station  so 
accidentally  named  Port  Arthur. 

An  ancient  State  in  what  is  now  the  north  of  Man- 
churia,  whose  people   worshipped   Heaven    and   lived  in 
walled   cities    like   the    Chinese,   sent    out    a 
Kingdoms' of    colony  wliich  founded   in    Korea   the  aggres- 
sive    kingdom     called    (from     Ko,     its    first 
sovereign)    Kokorye.     Its   people  destroyed  the  State  of 
Chosen  and,  on  the  downfall  of  the  Hans,  who  had  sent 
an    expedition    against    them,    raided    far    into    China. 
Hiaksai,   another    Korean    kingdom,  had   been    founded 
by  refugees  from  Chosen  and  maintained  close  relations 
with  Japan.     Shinra,  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula,  was 

'  Professor  Giles  doubts  the  fact. 
56 
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a  Chinese  colony,  dating  from  the  troubles  that  followed 
the  Wall-Builder's  death. 

Chinese  scholars  brought  the  Confucian  Classics, 
Tibetan  missionaries  brought  Buddhism ;  and  the 
Koreans  still  have  a  saying  "  as  muddy  as  a  Tibetan 
road " — as  if  anything  could  possibly  be  dirtier  than 
their  own  old  highways,  which  sometimes  served  as 
watercourses  besides  carrying  the  traffic.  Even  in 
those  early  days  Korea  was  apt  to  be  a  shuttlecock 
between  China  and  Japan,  and  in  their  constant  struggles  ^ 
with  one  another  its  petty  States  were  always  seeking 
help  from  its  two  powerful  neighbours. 

Kirin  had    been    the    capital  of    the    State  of  Puhai, 

which    with    Japanese    support    had    defied    the    T'ang 

rulers    of    China.       It    was    overrun    by    the 

Kitans    (p.    82),    and    one    of    the    refugees 

was  an  ambitious  Buddhist  monk  who  in  912  A.D.  took 

advantage  of  the  disorganised  state    of  Korea   to  raise 

an  army  there  and  make  himself  king.     He  was  getting 

on    very   nicely   when  one    of  his     nominal     supporters, 

Wangken,  a  member  of  the  old  royal  House  of  Kokorye, 

reflected  that  he  had  a  much  better  right  to  the  kingdom 

than  the  upstart  priest,  so  he  murdered  his  master  and 

seized  the  crown.     He  succeeded  in  uniting  Korea  under 

his   sway,  and    he  fixed    the   capital,  where  it   remained 

till  1392,  at  Kai  Seng  or  Songdo,  a  beautiful 

Songdo. 

city  among  thickly  wooded  granite  hills, 
where  several  streams  form  little  waterfalls  ;  tiger-lilies 
grow  wild  among  the  grass  and  ampelopsis  creeps  over 
the   rocks.     The   thick    battlemented    stone    walls,   grey 

'  These  wars  are  fully  described  in  Dr.  Ross's  History  of  Korea,  a 
work  compiled  almost  entirely  from  Chinese  chronicles. 
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with  age  and  partly  covered  with  ferns  and  other  plants, 
climb  a  high  rocky  ridge  to  the  north  in  the  usual 
Korean  way.  Some  idea  of  the  Palace  can  be  formed 
from  extensive  ruins  that  still  occupy  the  terraced  site, 
including  the  granite  bases  of  the  pillars  of  a  large  hall. 
A  decayed  town  of  thatched  cottages,  the  centre  of  the 
ginseng  {panax)  plantations,  is  all  that  exists  to-day. 

Buddhism  was  made  the  national  religion,  and  the 
Monasteries,  most  of  them  among  the  remote  hills  of 
Korean  ^^^  interior,  consequently  increased  both  in 
Monasttries.  nuj^bg^s  and  Wealth.  Many  of  these  still  exist, 
usually  in  the  most  lovely  spots,  high  up  among  the 
mountains,  with  a  little  terrace  among  the  woods  just 
large  enough  for  the  court  round  which  are  chapel, 
refectory,  bell-tower,  and  other  buildings.  Nowhere  does 
one  seem  to  get  so  completely  out  of  the  modern  world. 
Some  still  possess  old  palm-leaf  manuscripts  brought 
from  India  long  centuries  ago. 

The  son  and  successor  of  the  founder  of  united  Korea 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Chinese.  The  new  kingdom 
had  once  included  the  Liao  Tung  Peninsula,  but  this 
was  wrested  from  it  by  the  Kitans,  who,  however,  were 
kept  on  their  own  side  of  the  Yalu,  being  driven  back 
when  they  invaded  Korea  itself  in   1015. 


CHAPTER  IV 
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Of  yore,  our  loving  Imperial  ancestors  who  dwell  in  the  plain  of  High 
Heaven,  summoned  to  an  assembly  the  eight  hundred  myriads  of  deities, 
and  held  divine  counsel  with  them.  And  they  gave  command,  saying, 
"Let  our  August  Grandchild  hold  serene  rule  over  the  land  of  fair  rice- 
ears — the  fertile  recd-plain." 

Oharai,  or  General  Purification  Service.     (Aston.) 

Japan  ('Sun-root')  is  in  many  respects  the  most  remark- 
able   country  on    earth,  combining    as  she  does    all    the 
fascination  of  an  ancient  civilisation  with  the 

China  and         .  .  •  tt        •     i. 

Japan,  a        mtercst  of  a  Vigorous  new  nation.     Her  intense 

Contrast. 

fiery  patriotism,  of  which  she  has  given  re- 
markable proofs  of  late,  and  her  unvarying  willingness 
to  borrow  whenever  other  people's  institutions  seem 
better  than  her  own,  mark  her  off  in  the  clearest  and 
most  emphatic  way  possible  from  every  one  of  her 
geographical  neighbours.  The  great  difference  between 
China  and  Japan  is  that  the  former,  possessing  a  grand 
old  civilisation  of  her  own,  has  never  wanted  to  know 
about  other  people's  institutions  ;  the  latter,  having 
only  a  crude  original  culture,  has  at  all  times  been 
extremely  anxious  to  learn,  no  matter  from  whom. 
Two    proverbs    displaying    the    Japanese    and     Chinese 

$9 
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views  of  the  military  profession  are  likewise  instruc- 
tive : — 

"  The  warrior  is  first  among  men  as  the  cherry  blossom 
is  first  among  flowers." 

"  One  doesn't  make  a  nail  of  a  good  piece  of  metal,  or  a 
soldier  of  a  fine  character," 

Immigrants  from  the  mainland  evidently  mingled  with 
the  so-called  Malays  to  form  an  entirely  new  race,  the 
freedom  of  the  women  and  many  social  customs  proving 
the  influence  that  the  islanders  exerted.  The  Aino 
aborigines  were  gradually  pushed  to  the  north,  where 
some  of  them  yet  remain,  in  Yezo.  The  unique  character 
of  Japanese  history  will  be  apparent  when  one  realises 
that,  though  the  mainland  countries  reached  their  height 
of  culture  centuries,  almost  millenniums,  ago  and  their 
history  is  an  endless  cycle  of  revolutions  and  restorations, 
Japan  has  gone  through  much  the  same  civilisational 
periods  as  the  European  races,  thus  : — 

Analysis  of  Japanese  History. 

Japan.  Europe. 

Divine  Age.    (Earliest  days  to  c  660  B.C.)  Mythical  Period. 

Early  Mikados  (c.  660  B.C.  to  shortly  after  Heroic  Age. 

the  birth  of  Christ). 

Chinese  and  Indian  [Buddhist]  Influences  Classical  Times. 

(until  about  1156  or  later). 

Dual   Government,  Emperor   and  Shogun  Middle  Ages. 

(c.  1 1 56-1 868). 

Restored  Empire  (1868  to  present  day).  Period   since  the    Re- 
naissance. 

There  is  no  chronological  correspondence,  but  the 
general  development  of  civilisation  has  been  roughly 
similar  in  Japan  and  in   Europe. 
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The  Japanese  islands  are  fabled  to  have  been  created 

by  the  heavenly    pair,  Izanagi    ('  he  who    invites ' )    and 

Izanami  ('she  who  invites '),  who,  standing  on 

Divine  Age. 

the  "  floating  bridge  of  Heaven,"  above  the 
primeval  chaos  of  ocean,  "  pushed  down  the  jewel  spear  of 
Heaven  and  stirred  with  it.  Whereupon  when  they  stirre^JBr 
the  brine  till  it  curdled  and  drew  the  spear  up,  the  brine 
that  dropped  from  the  end  of  the  spear  was  piled  up  and 
became  islands,'^ "  first  the  very  small  ones  at  the  east  end 
of  the  Inland  Sea,  then  much  bigger  ones,  till  the  whole 
country  was  formed.  The  Sun-Goddess — for  the  Japanese 
are  nearly  unique  in  having  had  a  lady  for  their  chief  deity 
in  the  oldest  times — on  one  occasion  was  so  angry  with 
Susa-no-wo,  the  boisterous  and  rowdy  Rain-God,  that  she 
retired  into  a  cave  and  was  only  got  out  with  difficulty 
by  the  tempting  display  of  a  mirror.  Susa-no-wo  was 
punished.2 

Motoori  (1730-1801),  a  modern  apologist  for  Shinto, 
lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  these  legends  are  perfectly  true 
— "how  could  anything  so  ridiculous  otherwise 
have  been  invented  ?  "  The  indigenous  religion 
of  Japan,  Shinto  ('  the  way  of  the  gods '),  is  a  system  of 
ancestor  worship,  the  Divine  Fmperor  being  the  central 
figure,  and  there  is  a  vague  nature-worship  besides.  It 
proclaims  no  Heaven  nor  hell,  and  in  fact  has  no  code  of 
morals  at  all,  the  Japanese  professing  to  believe  that  a 
virtuous  people  do  not  require  one.  Its  Temples  are 
numerous  and  very  simple  in  style,  "  sorry  low  buildings  of 
wood,  covered  with  low,  flattish  thatched  roofs,"  3  represen- 

'  Kojiki. 

^  He  seems  to  have  retired  to  England  ! 

3  Kaempfer. 
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ting  in  style  the  old  Imperial  dwellings ;  its  "  gods  are 
very  much  delighted  when  men  allow  themselves  reason- 
able pleasures  and  diversions."  ^  Sacred  animals,  generally 
white  ponies,  are  kept  in  the  larger  temples ;  never  any 
idols,2  only  a  sword,  a  jewel,  and  a  looking-glass  in  the 
sanctuary — original  ones  at  Ise,  reproductions  in  other 
shrines. 

These   symbolical    gifts    were    presented,  traditionally, 

in  660  B.C.,  by  the  Sun-Goddess  when  she  commissioned 

her   own    descendant,  Jimmu,  to  govern    the 

^Hero^c Ag°*'   P^ople.     The  sword  was  a  symbol  of  power, 

and  the  jewel  of  true  worth,  the  mirror  was  a 

hint  to  look  at  himself  as   others  saw  him,  and   so   be 

tolerant     of    their     failings.      Jimmu,    the    first    mortal 

Emperor,  was  in  truth  (if  he  really  existed)  the  leader  of 

an  invasion  from  the  mountains  of  Kiusiu  to  the  Main 

Island,  of  which  he  conquered  a  part  and  found  people  of 

'  Kaempfer. 

^  On  this  account  the  attendants  at  Shinto  Temples  will  some- 
times seek  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  English  visitors  for  themselves 
against  the  Buddhists.  My  guide  at  the  Osuwa  Temple,  Nagasaki, 
was  careful  to  explain  to  me  that  the  sanctuary  had  "  nothing  in  it, 
all  same  English  Church."  Most  of  the  more  important  Shinto 
Temples  are  now  adorned  by  shells,  &c.,  captured  from  the  Chinese 
and  Russians  during  the  recent  wars.  The  Japanese  have  an- 
nounced that  the  ceremonies  of  Shinto  may  be  regarded  as  purely 
historical  State  pageants  without  any  special  religious  significance, 
so  that  even  Christians  can  now  take  part  in  them.  As  Lafcadio 
Hearn  says,  "  Having  fulfilled  its  grand  task,  Shinto  abdicated.  But  as 
representing  all  those  traditions  which  appeal  to  race-feeling,  to  the 
sentiment  of  duty,  to  the  passion  of  loyalty,  and  the  love  of  country, 
it  yet  remains  an  immense  force,  a  power  to  which  appeal  will  not 
be  vainly  made  in  another  hour  of  national  peril."  A.  M.  Knapp 
has  pointed  out  that  Shinto  contains  nothing  about  which  it  is 
possible  to  quarrel — a  most  excellent  trait  for  a  religion  to  possess. 
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a  kindred  stock  with  whom  his  followers  mingled.  The 
tribal  chiefs  became  barons  (later  daimios),  and  the 
government  was  feudal  from  the  first.  The  eleventh 
Emperor,  Suinin,  was  on  the  throne  at  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  Christ.  His  reign  was  disturbed  by  a 
short  civil  war,  and  he  it  was  who  abolished  the  custom, 
which  the  Japanese  had  had  in  common  with  other 
nations  of  antiquity,  of  putting  to  death  their  chief 
attendants  and  horses  on  the  decease  of  royal  princes, 
images  of  clay  being  henceforth  buried  with  the  illustrious 
dead  instead  of  live  human  beings. 

The  Empire  was  constantly  being  extended  towards  the 
north-east.  Prince  Yamato-dake,  about  whom  legends  are 
told  very  similar  to  those  of  the  heroic  ages  of  other 
peoples,  penetrated  to  the  site  of  Tokyo  in  one  of  his 
expeditions  against  the  aborigines,  but  as  he  died  before 
his  father  he  was  never  Emperor.  Rebels  in  Kiusiu, 
probably  of  Korean  extraction,  gave  constant  trouble,  and 
the  Emperor  Chuai,  in  order  to  act  against  them  more 
effectively,  fixed  his  residence  in  that  island.  His  wife 
was  the  Empress  Jingo-Kogo,  renowned  for 

Jingo's  Invasion 

of  Korea       her  invasiott  of  Korea,  which  she  carried  out 

(202  A.D.). 

after  his  death,  one  of  the  most  famous  events 
of  early  Japanese  history,  though  modern  doubts  have 
been  cast  on  it.  Her  forces  found  the  Koreans  quite 
unprepared,  so  that  all  the  three  kingdoms  submitted 
quietly  and  paid  tribute.  Japan  learned  something  of 
civilisation  from  Korea,  and  taught  her  something  of  the 
art  of  war. 

Soon  after  her  return,  the  Empress  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
who  afterwards  ascended  the  throne  and  became  the 
Japanese    God   of  War,  appropriated    by  the    Buddhists 
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as    Hachiman,  an  institution  extremely   characteristic  of 

Chinese  and     ^^^   Japanese    attitude   in   such  matters,   and 

infl"u''e'nce.       ^^  incongruous  as  a  Quaker  Military  School. 

It  was   during  his    reign  that  tribute-bearing 

envoys  from  Korea  brought  Chinese  writing  and  literature 

into  Japan.     Chinese  scholars  were  employed, 

284  A.D.  .  r      /        ' 

with  excellent  results,  to  teach  his  son,  who 
afterwards  became  the  Emperor  Nintoku ;  the  taste 
for  learning  rapidly  spread.  Public  records  were  now 
kept  for  the  first  time,  and  consequently  the  history 
becomes  a  good  deal  more  reliable. 

Nintoku,  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  proved  himself  in 

every  way  an  admirable  Emperor,  and  greatly  endeared 

himself  to  his  subjects.     "  When  Heaven  sets 

(fia^-w)-  "P  ^  prince  in  power,"  he  said,  "  it  is  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  holder  of  the  power,  but  of  the 
people.  The  people's  poverty  is  my  poverty,  and  their 
prosperity  is  my  prosperity."  On  one  occasion,  according 
to  a  beautiful  legend,  he  noticed,  when  looking  over  a  plain 
from  the  hills,  that  no  smoke  was  rising  from  the  cottages, 
and,  on  inquiring  the  cause,  he  learned  that  the  people 
were  so  heavily  taxed  that  they  could  not  even  afford  fuel. 
He  promptly  remitted  all  taxes  for  three  years,  with  the 
result  that  the  Palace  itself  became  dilapidated,  and  he 
had  to  go  about  in  rags,  but  the  country  recovered,  the 
people  voluntarily  repaired  the  Palace  and  paid  their 
taxes.  On  ascending  the  same  hill  at  the  end  of  the  time, 
the  Emperor  was  delighted  to  see  well-cultivated  fields, 
and  smoke  curling  up  from  the  homes. 

During  the  reign  of  Kimmei  Tenno,  Buddhism  was 
introduced  into  Japan  from  Korea.  There  were  strong 
objections  from  conservative  people,  especially  about  the 
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Court,  and    a   civil  war   resulted :    Buddhism  was  firmly 
planted,  but  Shinto  was  not  superseded,  and 
'"fiuddhlim."^  there  was  a  good  deal  of  blending  later.    With 
Buddhism  were  introduced  weaving  and  sew- 
ing, with  other  industries,  and  a  little  later  the  Chinese 
Calendar  was  adopted.    Temples  such  as  have 

Temples.  r        • 

fascinated  all  travellers  were  built :  they  are,  as 
Kaempfer  says,  "sweetly  seated,  a  curious  view  of  the 
adjacent  country,  a  spring,  or  rivulet  of  clear  water,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  wood,  with  pleasant  walks  being 
necessary  qualifications  of  these  spots  of  ground  ;  these 
holy  structures  are  to  be  built  upon.  For  they  say  that 
the  gods  are  extremely  delighted  with  such  high  and 
pleasant  places,  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  their  Priests 
readily  condescend  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  they  being 
the  most  proper  for  their  own  pleasures  and  diversion. 
All  these  Temples  are  built  of  the  best  cedars  and  firs,  and 
adorned  within  with  many  carved  images." 

Thus  a  Chinese  civilisation  and  an  Indian  religion  com- 
pletely transformed  Japan,  much  as  another  culture  and 

another  faith  are  doing  at  the  present  time. 

National  -r,        -r,      i  i 

Development  of  But  Buddhism,  like  everything  else  adopted  by 
the  Japanese,  was  profoundly  modified  ;  on  the 
ground  that  the  fisher  only  takes  the  fish  out  of  the  water 
and  Nature  kills  them,  fishing  was  deemed  no  breach  of 
the  prohibition  of  taking  life ;  this  principle,  well  estab- 
lished, was  extended  by  the  simple  process  of  calling  deer 
•mountain  whales.' ^     One  Buddhist  sect  (Shin),  founded 

'  The  Japanese  monks  knew  quite  as  much  about  the  best  way  to 
drive  a  coach  through  the  rules  of  their  Order  as  their  Western 
brethren  who  instituted  the  'misericord,'  'meat  kitchen,'  &c. 
There  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  parallel  between  the  history  of 
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in  the  thirteenth  century,  has  instituted  a  married  ministry, 
another  (Zen), originating  in  Kamakura  about  the  same  time, 
takes  Bushido,  or  the  '  way  of  the  knight,'  as  its  moral 
guide.  The  spirit  in  which  Japan  has  always  borrowed  from 
others  is  well  expressed  by  Y.  Okakura  :  "  The  abstruse 
conceptions  of  Chinese  or  Indian  origin  have  been  received 
into  the  Japanese  mind  just  as  they  were  preached,  and 
usually  we  have  not  troubled  ourselves  to  think  them  out 
again  ;  but  in  accordance  with  our  peculiarly  quick  habit 
of  perceiving  the  inner  meaning  of  things,  we  have 
generalised  them  straight  away,  and  turned  them  immedi- 
ately into  so  many  working  principles.  There  are  any 
number  of  instances  of  slight  hints  given  by  some  people 
on  the  Continent  and  worked  out  to  suit  our  own  purposes 
into  maxims  of  immediate  and  practical  value.  Ideals  in 
their  original  home  are  ideals  no  longer  in  our  island 
home.  They  are  interpreted  into  so  many  realities  with 
a  direct  bearing  on  our  daily  life.  We  have  been  and 
are,  even  to  this  day,  always  in  need  of  some  new  hints 
and  suggestions  to  work  up  into  so  many  dynamic  forces 
for  practical  use.  Upon  Europe  and  America  the  full 
power  of  our  mental  searchlight  is  now  playing  in  quest  of 
those  new  ideas  for  future  development  for  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  draw  mainly  on  China  and  India." 

In  the  reign  of  Tenji  (668-671)  public  schools  on  the 
Chinese  model  were   started ;   and  in  that  of 

Leamfng.       Mommu  (697-707)  a  univcrsity  was  founded 

with  departments  of  literature,  medicine,  and 

astronomy.     The  two  first  Japanese  histories,  the  Kojiki^ 

monasticism  in  Feudal  Japan  and  in  Feudal  England  in  almost 
every  particular — building,  farming,  trading,  keeping  chronicles, 
studying,  fighting,  taking  part  in  politics  and  so  on. 
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or  Record  of  Ancient  Things,  and  the  Nihongi,  or 
Chronicles  of  fapan,  were  compiled  a  little  later ;  the 
first  in  711-712,  the  second  about  720.  The  Kojiki  is 
a  collection  of  ancient  traditions  beginning,  "  The  gods 
who  in  the  beginning  of  heaven  and  earth  created  them- 
selves in  the  High  Heavenly  Plain  were  three  ;  "  it  has 
little  literary  style.  The  Nihongi  shows  strong  Chinese 
influence. 

The  capital  had  been  changed  by  almost  every  new 
Emperor  until  in  709,  during  the  reign  of  the  Empress 

Gemmyo,  it  was  permanently  fixed  at  Nara,'^ 
^cTtur*      and   in  794  it  was  moved  to  Kyoto,^   which 

continued  to  be  the  Mikado's  residence  till 
1868.  The  Japanese  people  have  ever  had  the  greatest 
reverence  for  noble  blood,  largely  from  the  divine  origin  of 
their  Emperors,  and  as  early  as  the  seventh  century,  aristo- 
cratic families  began  gradually  to  usurp  the  highest  offices 
in  the  State,  completely  overshadowing  the  Emperors,  who 
were  told  that,  as  children  of  the  gods,  it  was  unseemly  for 

'  Nara  is  a  beautiful  city  standing  at  the  edge  of  a  small  plain 
under  thickly- wooded  hills,  and  adjoining  an  unenclosed  park  with 
lovely  avenues  of  ancient  conifers  and  picturesque  Temples,  all  of 
timber.  One  of  them  contains  a  bronze  Buddha,  fifty  feet  high,  cast 
in  the  eighth  century,  and  the  largest  in  Japan.  Large  herds  of 
tame  deer  wander  about  everywhere  unmolested. 

'  Kyoto  stands  close  to  a  range  of  wooded  hills,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kamo-Gawa,  a  broad,  babbling  stream.  The  streets  are  all  at 
right  angles  to  one  another,  and  their  arrangement  is  almost  as 
regular  as  that  of  an  American  town ;  beautiful  old  Temples  and 
Palaces  make  it  on  the  whole  the  handsomest  as  well  as  the  most 
interesting  of  Japanese  towns.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
foreign  buildings  in  almost  every  street,  including  a  railway  station 
with  a  clock-tower,  close  to  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  electric 
trams  running  down  the  ancient  thoroughfares,  have  almost  com- 
pletely destroyed  its  Oriental  character. 
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them  to  mingle  too  much  in  the  affairs  of  men.     One  of 

the  eadiest  of  these  families  was  the  Fujiwara,  which  for 

about  four  hundred  years — till  the  middle  of 

Family        the  eleventh  century — held  complete  control  of 

(c.  650-1050). 

the  government,  and  if  any  Emperor  showed 
signs  of  independence  it  was  suggested  that  he  had  better 
retire  into  a  monastery.  Their  monopoly  of  all  the  high 
offices  reached  such  a  point  that  they  contrived  to  banish 
rivals. 

Some  idea  of  the  times  is  given  by  Sei  Shonagon,  a 
Court  lady  of  Kyoto,  whose  Pillow  Sketches^  written 
about  1000  A.D.,  seem  strangely  to  breathe  the  atmosphere 
of  Europe.  Among  '  detestable  things '  she  enumerates, 
a  dog  who  barks  in  recognition  of  your  lover  when  he 
comes  to  pay  you  a  clandestine  visit ;  people  who 
interrupt  a  story,  "  Oh !  I  know ! "  and  give  quite  a 
different  version  from  yours ;  fleas,  especially  when  they 
get  under  your  clothing  and  jump  about.  Among 
'  dreary  things,'  a  nursery  where  the  child  has  died,  and 
a  letter  from  one's  country  house  with  no  news  in  it. 
Among  '  things  which  give  you  a  thrill,'  to  see  sparrows 
feeding  their  young,  and  to  pass  where  children  are 
playing.  Among  '  cheerful  things,'  to  hear  a  full-voiced 
professor  of  music  recite  his  purification  service  on  a  river 
bank  ;  coming  home  from  an  excursion  with  the  carriages 
full  to  overflowing  ;  to  have  lots  of  footmen  who  make  the 
oxen  go  and  the  carriages  speed  along.  "  A  Preacher 
ought,"  she  thinks,  "  to  be  a  good-looking  man.  It  is  then 
easier  to  keep  your  eyes  fixed  on  his  face,  without  which 
it  is  impossible  to  benefit  by  the  discourse.  Otherwise 
the  eyes  wander  and  you  forget  to  listen.  Ugly  preachers 
have  therefore  a  grave  responsibility.     But   no   more  of 
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this."  However,  she  does  resume :  "  If  preachers  were 
of  a  more  suitable  age  I  should  have  pleasure  in  giving 
a  more  favourable  judgment.  As  matters  actually  stand, 
their  sins  are  too  fearful  to  think  of."  ^ 

The    earlier    families    practically    confined    themselves 

to  civil  offices.     The  constant   wars   naturally   threw  all 

authority    into    the    hands    of    soldiers,    for, 

^Toguif"''     though  they  had   nothing   whatever  to   fight 

Period.        about,  the  Japanese  (like  most  other  nations 

of    that    time)    were    perpetually   quarrelling 

among  themselves. 

There  arose  two  great  military  families — the  Taira 
and  Minamoto  clans — each  of  them  sprung  from  an 
Emperor.  At  first  the  Court  made  some 
Minamo^tocians.  attempt  to  play  one  off  against  the  other, 
but  eventually  their  rivalry  plunged  the 
country  into  a  bloody  civil  war,  when,  as  Kojima,  the 
monkish  historian,  expresses  it,  "  wolf  smoke  obscures 
the  heaven  and  whale  waves  shake  the  earth." 

A  disputed  succession  to  the  Imperial  Throne  was  the 

immediate   cause   of  the  first   hostilities,   which   resulted 

in    making   Taira    no    Kiyomori    dictator    of 

Taira  no 

Kiyomori       Japan.     All    his    opponents    were    banished, 

dictates  (1156).      -'     ^  ^^  ' 

and    one   of   them,   Tametamo,    fled    to    the 
Riu  Kiu  (Loo  Choo)  Islands,  and,  waging  a  successful  war 
against  a  rebel  Dynasty  which  had  seized  the  throne,  he 
became  the  ancestor  of  their  later  line  of  kings, 
^''^siandi'?""    who,  like  the  rulers  of  Korea,  paid  tribute  both 
to  China  and  Japan. 
Tametamo's  brother,  Yoshitomo,   though  of  the  Mina- 
moto clan,  had  supported  Kiyomori,  but,  disgusted  with 
'  Aston's  translation,  History  of  Japanese  Literature. 
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the  tyranny  of  his  rule,  he  now  took  up  arms  against  him. 
He  was  speedily  overcome  and  murdered,  with  most  of 
his  relations,  but  his  son,  Yoritomo,  then  a  boy,  was 
spared,  and  one  of  his  wives  saved  herself  and  her 
children  by  surrendering  to  Kiyomori.  The  youngest  of 
the  children,  Yoshitsune,  was  brought  up  in  a  Monastery, 
but  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  despite  protests  from  the  monks, 
he  left  it  to  become  a  soldier.  When  Yoritomo  was 
grown  up  he  summoned  the  people  to  rise,  but  the  few 
that  ventured  to  respond  to  the  call  were  easily  defeated 
and  dispersed,  so  that  he  became  a  fugitive.  At  Kama- 
kura,  on  the  sea-coast,  near  the  entrance  to  Yedo  Bay, 
he  collected  his  scattered  forces,  and  a  large  town  rapidly 
grew  up.  Towards  the  end  of  Kiyomori's  life  clouds  were 
thickening  round  him,  and  Yoritomo  soon  got  control  of 
affairs  after  his  death.  When,  however,  his  victory  seemed 
complete  his  cousin  Yoshinaka,  who  had  reduced  the 
capital  in  his  interests,  suddenly  rose  against  him,  and 
got  himself  made  Shogun,  or  general.  Yoritomo  sent 
against  him  his  half-brother,  Yoshitsune,  who,  at  a  battle 
near  Lake  Biwa,  was  completely  successful  ;  the  rebel, 
naturally  ashamed  of  his  defection,  and  not  daring  to 
expect  mercy,  committed  suicide. 

The  defeated  Tairas,  with  the  reigning  Emperor  Antoku, 

a  mere  child,  fled    to  the  South.      A  battle  was  fought - 

on  the  sea,  at  Dannoura,  near  the   Straits  of 

^nouwuK"    Shimonoseki,  over  a  thousand   junks    taking 

part ;  the  boy-Emperor  was  drowned.^     In  no 

other    part   of  Asia  was  a  sea-fight   of  any   importance 

before  Europeans  came.     The  Taira  clan  was  completely 

'  Details  of  these  wars  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Murray's  Japan  (Story 
of  the  Nations). 
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defeated,  and,  as  Kaempfer  puts  it,  "  Nothing  would 
satisfy  the  victorious  Gendsi  (Minamoto)  party  but  the 
total  extirpation  of  the  illustrious  House  of  the  Fekis 
(Tairas),  whereof  but  a  few  escaped  a  cruel  death,  who 
fled  to  take  shelter  in  the  inaccessible  mountains  of  the 
province  Bongo,  where  they  were  discovered  not  long 
ago,  dwelling  in  holes  and  caverns,  ignorant  of  their 
illustrious  descent,  almost  deprived  of  sense  and  humanity 
and  more  like  satyrs  than  men." 

Yoshitsune,  distinguished  by  this  new  victory,  returned 
in  triumph  to  Kamakura,  but  Yoritomo  was  seized  by  the 
demon  of  jealousy,  and  he  had  to  flee  for  his  life  ;  after 
spending  some  time  among  the  Ainos  he  was  murdered. 
This  at  least  is  the  usual  story,  but  K.  Suyematz  has 
striven  to  prove  that  Yoshitsune  really  fled  to  the  main- 
land, acquired  influence  among  the  Mongol  tribes,  and 
was  the  same  person  as  Genghis  Khan. 

The  government  was  now  entirely  reorganised.  The 
Emperor    continued    to    live,  at    Kyoto;    Yoritomo,   as 

Shogun,  resided  at  Kamakura,  and  the  real 
AdmiiCstfation.   power  was  entirely  in  his   hands,  though   he 

did  everything  in  the  Mikado's  name.  The 
country  was  well  governed,  and,  after  centuries  of  war, 
enjoyed  internal  peace.  The  fact  that  monks  were  abso- 
lutely forbidden  to  bear  arms  shows  how  little  they  re- 
membered the  views  of  their  founder,  though  Christians 
can  hardly  throw  stones.  Thus  was  established  the  dual 
government  which  so  long  managed  the  affairs  of  Japan  ; 
though  the  actual  power  was  wielded  entirely  by  the 
Shoguns,  the  Emperors  remained  throughout  nominally 
supreme,  and  everything  was  done  in  their  name. 

It  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  history  that  the  old  Dynasty 
retained  its  energy  and  was  one  day  to  recover  its  power. 


CHAPTER  V 
HAN  AND  T'ANG  DYNASTIES  OF  CHINA 

Trees  grow,  not  alike, 

by  the  mound  and  the  moat  ; 
Birds  sing  in  the  forest 

with  varying  note; 
Of  the  fish  in  the  river 

some  dive  and  some  float. 
The  mountains  rise  high 

and  the  waters  sink  low; 
But  the  why  and  the  wherefore 

we  never  can  know. 

Hsiao  Yen,  founder  of  Liang  Dynasty 
in  502  A.D.     (Giles.) 

The  dynasty  of  the  Wall-Builder  in  China  did  not  last 
long.     Only  about  ten  years  after  his  death  the  Empire 

was  again  split  up,  and  anarchy  ensued,  but 
(^2B.c!-^T\j>.).  order  was  soon  restored  by  Kao  Tzu,  who  in 

202   B.C.   founded   the   renowned    Dynasty  of 

Han.     Roads  were  repaired,  trade  was  encouraged,  things 

generally   were   overhauled,  the  Classics   were   diligently 

studied    once    more,   the    Emperor    offered    sacrifice    at 

Confucius'  tomb.     The  capital  was  fixed  at  Loyang  for 

a  time,  then  at  Si-ngan-fu.      But  trouble   was   in   store. 

Beyond  the  frontiers  were  restless  tribes  who  never  prayed 

that,  being  defended  from  the  fear  of  enemies,  they  might 
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pass  their  time  in  rest  and  quietness,  and  who  jeered  at 
those  who  fed  on  the  top  of  a  weed,  as  they  facetiously 
called  corn.  The  Hiungnu,  or  Huns,  asserted  themselves 
and  kept  invading  the  Empire  ;  they  took  prisoner  an 
Emperor,  compelling  him  to  give  his  own  daughter  to 
their  chief,  who  had  dared  to  take  the  title  of  Tanjoo, 
or  Son  of  Heaven,  a  direct  challenge  to  the  Chinese.  As 
if  these  humiliations  were  not  enough,  almost  every  part 
of  China  kept  simmering  with  revolt. 

However,  the  tribes  did  not  long  escape  the  same  con- 
ditions, and  then  the  Hans  found  them  easier  to  deal  with. 
The  renowned  Emperor  Vuti,  during  his  long 
(i4o^6'b.c.).  reign,  reduced  to  complete  submission  not 
only  the  Huns  but  many  other  tribes  as  well, 
and  his  sway,  at  any  rate  according  to  Chinese  historians, 
was  admitted  right  up  to  the  Caspian. 

During  the  childhood  of  Christ  China  was  ruled  by 
rather  weak  Emperors,  and  by  a  famous  usurper  called 
Wang  Mang,  whom  the  tribes  ^  refused  to  recognise,  and 
who  was  eventually  defeated  and  slain.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Dynasty  the  capital  was  moved  back  to 
Loyang,  whence  the  Emperors  before  the  usurper  are 
often  called  Western  Hans,  those  after  him  Eastern  Hans. 
In  spite  of  fairly  vigorous  rulers  constant  civil  wars  (that 
appear  not  to  have  been  about  anything  in  particular)  still 
disturbed  the  Empire  and  caused  subject  nations  to  revolt. 

'  The  Tatars  were  a  tribe  whose  descendants  Howorth  finds  in  the 
Solons  of  Northern  Manchuria,  closely  related  to  the  Manchus  :  the 
use  of  the  word  as  a  vague  term  for  the  wandering  tribes  of  Asia 
generally  is  too  well  established  to  be  easily  modified.  The  spelling 
Tartar  occurs  in  the  pages  of  the  Dominican  Julian  as  early  as  1237  ; 
the  famous  pun  of  St.  Louis,  "quos  vocamus  Tartaros  ad  suas 
Tartareas  sedes,"  was  written  in  1241. 
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Among  the  rest  the  Giao-tchi  of  Annam,  who  had  been 
conquered  by  the  Wall-Builder,  rose  in  arms,  and  under 
their  brave  queen,  Chingtzu,  they  expelled  the  Chinese 
troops,  though  they  were  subjugated  after  a  spirited 
resistance. 

Buddhism  was  first  officially  introduced  into  China  by 
the  Emperor  Mingti  (58-76),  it  is  said  in  consequence  of  a 

dream.  Sometimes  favoured,  sometime  perse- 
^"^Buddhi'sm."^   cuted  by  the  Government,  it  has  made  great 

progress  among  the  people,  introducing  Indian 
architecture,  evolving  the  ubiquitous  pagoda  (p.  259)  from 
a  mingling  of  styles,  and  covering  the  country  with 
Monasteries.  So  unsusceptible  to  foreign  influences,  how- 
ever, are  the  Chinese,  that  the  religion  which  transformed 
Japan  has  done  little  to  modify  their  national  character. 
They  almost  universally  affect  to  despise  Buddhism 
to-day :  "  The  image-maker  doesn't  worship  Buddha  :  he 
knows  too  much."  "  Not  shaven  no  priest,  no  priest  no 
scoundrel."  Under  the  same  ruler  a  general  named 
Panchao  led  a  Chinese  army  to  the  Caspian,  and  is  said 
to  have  opened  negotiations  of  some  sort  with  Ta  Ts'in, 
shown  by  Dr.  Hirth  to  be  Syria. 

The  next  Emperor,  Hoti,  is  said  to  have  had  consider- 
able intercourse  with  Western  Asia,  but,  as  the  increase  of 

eunuch    influence    seems    to    have   been   the 
(89-W6  A.D.).     principal  result,  the  Chinese  may  be  forgiven 

for  not  perceiving  the  advantages.  They  had 
some  ground  for  the  belief  that  their  own  institutions 
were,  for  them  at  any  rate,  better  than  those  of  other 
people.  During  the  same  reign  the  Huns  fought  the 
Sienpi  (a  people  first  heard  of  in  Liao  Tung),  and  were 
defeated.     Some   seem    to   have  joined  their  conquerors, 
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others  made  their  way  to   the  West,  eventually  to  be  a 
nuisance  in  Europe. 

The  Han  Dynasty  lasted  about  four  centuries,  and 
impressed  the  popular  imagination  more  than  almost 
any  other.  Professor  Giles  considers  it  the  epoch  of  the 
Renaissance  of  Chinese  literature  ;  the  Chinese  still  some- 
times call  themselves  *  Sons  of  Han.'  But  one  of  their 
frequently  quoted  proverbs  declares  that  "  prosperity  is 
necessarily  followed  by  decay,"  and,  like  other  Houses, 
it   became   weak    and    corrupt.     The   Empire 

265-290  A. D. 

was  plunged  into  the  lawless  anarchy  of  the 
Three  Kingdoms. 

Vuti  I  in  290  restored  a  semblance  of  order  by  founding 
the  Western  Ch'in  Dynasty,  though  the  Sienpi,  freed  from 
their  old  enemies,  the  Huns,  gave  him  much  trouble.  It 
is  remarkable  that  in  so  disturbed  a  period  a  bridge  was 
first  thrown  across  the  Yellow  River,  though  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  lasted  long,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  age 
of  the  ferry  boats  that  attempt  to  do  its  work  to-day ! 

The  Eastern  Ch'in,  Liu  Sung,  (Ch'i)  Liang,  and  Ch'en 
Dynasties,   which,   after   the   fall   of  the   Western    Ch'in, 

rapidly  followed  on,  were  all  exceedingly  feeble. 
^^ynasfieT*^     However,    everything     is     comparative,    and 

writing  even  during  this  disturbed  time  (though 
probably  from  older  information),  about  390  A.D.,  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  says  :  "  the  Seres  [?  Chinese]  live  quietly,  being 
always  unused  to  arms  and  battles,  and  as  ease  is  a 
pleasure  to  calm  and  placid  men,  they  are  not  troublesome 

•  Several  Emperors  took  this  title,  probably  from  its  having  been 
borne  by  the  great  Han  Emperor  who  for  a  time  broke  the  power 
of  the  Tatars.  Similarly  the  founders  of  the  Han  and  T'ang  Dynas- 
ties bore  the  same  title,  Kao  Tzu. 
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to  any  of  their  neighbours.  Their  dimate  is  pleasant  and 
healthy,  the  air  pure,  the  breezes  gentle  and  agreeable. 
There  are  many  shady  [sublucidcs]  forests,  the  produce 
of  whose  trees  they  sprinkle  frequently  with  water,  as 
if  they  were  working  fleeces  of  wool,  and  from  the 
mixture  of  the  woolly  substance  and  the  liquid  they  comb 
out  a  material  of  the  greatest  fineness  and  softness,  and 
spinning  it  into  threads  produce  silk  {sericum\  .  .  .  The 
Seres  are  frugal  beyond  other  men,  and  lead  a  peaceful 
life,  avoiding  the  society  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  When 
strangers  cross  the  river  to  buy  silk  or  other  things,  not 
a  word  passes  between  them,  but  the  prices  of  the  goods 
exposed  are  estimated  merely  by  looking  at  them,  and 
they  are  so  abstinent  that  while  exporting  the  products 
of  their  own  country  they  purchase  nothing  foreign."  ^ 

A  Chinese  adventurer,  who  called  himself  Prince  of  Han, 
carved  out  for  himself  among  the  tribes  a  kingdom  that 
lasted  for  about  eight  centuries,  and  was  con- 
^^°'         stantly  at  war  with  the  Empire.     When  Kao 
Tzu   Venti,   a   Viceroy   in   the   North,  founded   the   Sui 
Dynasty,  the  dignity  of  the  Empire  was  in  some  measure 
reasserted,  although  two  great  expeditions  which  he  dis- 
patched  to  curb  Kokorye  were  defeated,     A 

(lo^s-iS,  few  years  later  the  Emperor  Yang  Ti  was 
murdered  because  he  too  insisted  on  wasting 
the  resources  of  the  State  on  fruitless  attempts  to  extend 
it.  It  was  during  his  reign,  however,  that  the  Loo  Choo 
Islands  became  tributary,  and  he  took  a  great  interest 
in  education,  restoring  schools  and  instituting  the  highest 
literary  degree  {Chin-shih,  p.  78).     He  is  also  credited  with 

'  xxiii,  6,  in  a  geographical  digression  in  the  course  of  his  account 
of  Julian's  fatal  expedition  against  the  Persians,    See  Appendix  B. 
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the  invention  of  the  present  style  of  Chinese  gardening, 
with  its  miniature  hills,  ponds,  rocks,  bridges,  &c.,  adopted 
and  improved  by  the  Japanese. 

Something  more  than  the  usual  sweeping  out  by  the 
new  broom,  which  is  so  admirable  a  feature  of  the  reign 

of  each   first   monarch  of  a  new  House,   was 
D^naiy.       Undertaken  by  Kao  Tzu,  founder  of  the  great 

T'ang  Dynasty,  which  was  to  raise  China  to 
as  high  a  pitch  of  prosperity  as  she  had  ever  before 
enjoyed  after  two  or  three  centuries  of  decay.     Peace  was 

restored   to   the    Empire   by  a  series  of  suc- 
.(6iT^7).       cessful  campaigns  undertaken  by  his  son,  who 

afterwards  ascended  the  throne  as  Taitsung, 
and  then  there  were  fetes  at  the  capital,  fixed  once  more  at 
Si-ngan-fu.  Taxes  were  reduced,  as  unusual  a  result  of  war- 
like expeditions  as  it  was  doubtless  gratifying  to  the  Chinese. 
Taitsung  on  coming  to  the  throne  added  the  title  of 
Khan  of  the  Tatars  to  that  of  Emperor,  but  the  restless 

tribes  were  not  as  pleased  as  they  might  have 
(627-65o"a1).    been,  and,  though  not  without  a  vague  respect 

for  China,  they  disapproved  of  a  foreign 
suzerain,  and  declined  to  live  in  peace  and  quiet.  The 
Tibetans,  however,  though  at  the  height  of  their  power, 
were  defeated  in  war,  and  their  king  in  634  sent  tribute, 
being  rewarded  with  a  Chinese  princess  as  his  bride. 
Kashgaria,  too,  was  brought  under  direct  Chinese  ad- 
ministration. Restless  Kokorye,  nevertheless,  under  a 
usurper  who  had  murdered  its  king,  repudiated  its 
allegiance,  and  the  Emperor,  leading  an  army  to  reduce 
him  to  subjection,  had  only  a  certain  measure  of  success, 
failing  to  capture  the  town  of  Anchu,  a  repulse  which 
cast  a  gloom  over  his  declining  years. 
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In  his  internal  administration  Taitsung  was  an 
admirable  monarch ;  he  used  to  practise  archery  with 
the  military  cadets,  and  his  ministers  suggested  that 
some  disgruntled  soldier  might  (accidentally)  hit  him 
when  aiming  at  the  target,  but  he  nobly  replied,  "  I 
look  upon  myself  in  my  Empire  as  a  father  in  his 
family ;  and  I  carry  my  subjects  in  my  bosom  as  my 
children ;  what  have  I  then  to  fear  ? "  ^  A  great 
supporter  of  the  Literati,  Taitsung  rearranged  the  public 
examinations,  leaving  them  much  as  they  existed  till 
the  reform  of  1905  : — 

1st  for  the  degree  of  Hsiu-Tsai  ('budding  talent'),  examinations  in 
every  hsien.^ 

2nd  for  the  degree  of  Chii-jen  ('deserving  promotion'),  examina- 
tions in  provincial  capitals. 

3rd  for  the  degree  of  Chin-shih  ('  fit  for  office'),  examinations  only 
in  the  metropolis. 

In    matters    of    religion    he    might    be    described    as 

broadly    non-sectarian,    guardedly     recommending    both 

Islam  and  Christianity  to  his   subjects.     For 

inchina.       ^  ^<^"S  ^ime  the  Arabs  had  carried  on  trade 

by  sea  not  only  with  India,  but  also  with  the 

whole  south  coast  of  Asia  as  far  as  Canton,     Interesting 

sidelights  on   these  ventures  are  thrown  by   the  voyages 

of  Es-Sindibad  in  the  Arabian  Nights.     For  instance,  at 

one  place  during  the  fifth  voyage  he  took  a  large  quantity 

'  Du  Halde. 

=  The  Chinese  are  the  only  people  who  have  hit  upon  the  con- 
venient device  of  indicating  the  importance  of  a  town  by  an 
addition  to  its  name.  Their  cities  are  divided  into  three  main  ranks 
as  '  fu,'  '  chow,'  or  '  hsien,'  terms  which  are  sometimes,  but  not 
always,  written  at  the  end  of  their  names. 
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of  pepper  and  cinnamon  in  exchange  for  cocoanuts,  though 
he  was  distressed  about  the  spiritual  condition  of  many  of 
those  he  visited  :  "  The  inhabitants  of  this  island  are  worse 
in  condition  and  religion  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Island  of  the  Kamaree  aloes  wood,  for  they  love  depravity 
and  the  drinking  of  wines  and  know  not  the  call  of  prayer, 
nor  the  act  of  prayer.  And  we  came  after  that  to  the 
pearl  fisheries ;  whereupon  I  gave  to  the  divers  some 
cocoanuts,  and  said  to  them,  *  Dive  for  my  luck  and  lot.' 
Accordingly  they  dived  in  the  bay  there,  and  brought  up 
a  great  number  of  large  and  valuable  pearls  ;  and  they 
said  to  me,  '  O  my  master,  by  Allah,  thy  fortune  is 
good.'" 

In  628  Wahb-Abu-Kabcha,  an  uncle  of  Mohammed, 
came  to  Canton  and,  visiting  the  Emperor  at  Si-ngan-fu, 
got  leave  to  preach.  Before  the  end  of  the 
century  there  was  a  Mosque  in  Canton  (which 
still  exists)  ;  by  742  there  was  another  at  Si-ngan-fu  itself 
A  much  larger  stream  of  Islam  flowed  over  into  China 
from  Central  Asia. 

Christianity   was    introduced   by   the   Nestorians,   who, 

excommunicated   by   the    Council    of    Ephesus,   in   451, 

covered  Central  and  Eastern  Asia  with  their 

^nch^n^      mission    stations,   and    in     551    brought   silk- 
worms from    China   to    Constantinople.     Our 
chief  knowledge  of  them  in  the  Empire  is  derived  from 
the  famous  Nestorian  Tablet,  a  slab  of  stone  about  8  feet 
high,  3|  feet  wide,  and  8  inches  thick,  similar 

Tablet 

to  those  found  in  all  the  larger  Temples,  which 
still  exists  at  Si-ngan-fu.  Its  top  is  carved  with  sphinx- 
like animals  and  a  little  human  head,  under  which  is  a 
cross  ;    the  rest  is  occupied  by  the  inscription,  which  is 
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very  long.^  It  begins,  "  Behold  the  unchangeably  true 
and  invisible,"  and  after  some  sentences  about  God,  the 
Creation,  Fall,  Redemption,  Baptism,  &c.,  it  states  that 
a  priest  named  Olupun  came  from  Syria  and  was  well 
received  by  Taitsung,  who  built  a  Church  in  the  capital. 
His  successor  had  more  Churches  built,  and  one  sub- 
sequent Emperor  even  had  Christian  services  performed 
in  his  Palace.  A  priest,  Issu,  evidently  a  Buddhist,  was 
a  great  benefactor,  "  even  among  the  most  pure  and  self- 
denying  of  the  Buddhists  such  excellence  was  never  heard 
of"  The  Tablet  is  dated  781,  and  signed  in  Syriac  by 
"  Adam,  Deacon,  Vicar-episcopal  and  Pope  of  China," 
in  the  time  of  "  the  Father  of  Fathers,  the  Lord  John 
Joshua,  Universal  Patriarch."  (The  latter  had  really  been 
dead  more  than  a  year  ;  his  seat  was  in  Baghdad,  where 
rooms  in  the  Khalif's  Palace  were  assigned  to  him.)  Near 
the  Tablet  are  several  Christian  fonts,  but  no  other 
remains  of  the  Nestorian  Church  are  known  to  exist  in 
China.  These  first  Christian  missionaries  were  Asiatics; 
neither  consul  nor  gunboat  protected  them,  they  conformed 
to  Chinese  customs,  and  roused  no  prejudices  whatever. 
Indeed,  an  Imperial  Edict  in  their  favour  declares  that 
if  the  Scriptures  "  be  examined  they  will  be  found  ex- 
cellent, pure  and  profound."  Christianity  "holds  the 
truth,  but  rejects  that  which  is  needless,  it  is  beneficial 
in  all  affairs  and  profitable  to  the  people  and  should 
therefore  pervade  the  Empire." 

Taitsung's  son,  Kaotsung,  succeeded  him,  and  married 
one  of  his    father's    handmaids,  the    Empress  Wu,  who 

'  A  full  translation  is  given  in  Dr.  Williams's  Middle  Kingdom. 
In  one  place  it  states  incidentally  that  Persians  came  to  visit  the 
Infant  Christ. 
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soon  usurped  all  authority  and  showed  herself  a  capable 

ruler.  Some  of  the  Tatars  of  Central  Asia  were 
(65o484^      defeated,  and  Chinese  authority  was  extended  ; 

but  the  Tibetans,  under  a  young  and  warlike 
king,  gained  considerable  advantages  over  the    Imperial 

troops.  Kokorye  was  conquered  by  a  Chinese 
jlpanesew^r,  ^rmy,  which  captured  the  fortified  city  of 
defeatedTsW    Pi^g-an.      Hiaksai   was   also   subdued   for    a 

time,  but  in  670  a  Buddhist  monk  raised  the 
flag  of  revolt,  and  much  of  the  country  was  recovered. 
The  heir  to  the  throne,  who  was  an  exile  in  Japan,  was 
sent  back,  with  troops  and  ships,  and  restored  to  his 
kingdom.  This  aroused  the  Chinese,  and  in  their  first 
important  conflict  with  the  Island  Empire  they  were 
completely  victorious,  the  Japanese  navy  was  burnt. 
Hiaksai  was  desolated  and  much  of  its  territory  passed 
to  Shinra,  a  State  always  fairly  loyal  to  the  Chinese, 
whose  influence  now  became  paramount  throughout 
Korea.  Many  refugees  from  Hiaksai  settled  in  Japan, 
where  they  did  much  to  civilise  the  people,  still  very 
backward  compared  with  the  Chinese  and  Koreans.  Suc- 
cessful on  the  whole  in  war,  Kaotsung  received  peaceful 
embassies  from  several  States  in  India  and  from  the 
newly  founded  Arab  Khalifate.  After  his  death  Wu  ^ 
continued  to  rule,  and  fully  maintained  the  Empire's 
prestige;  though  nominal  Emperors  were  set  up,  she 
offered  the  sacrifices  to  Heaven  herself     The  wars  with 

'  A  square  pillar  erected  by  the  Empress  still  remains  in  the 
court  of  a  ruined  Buddhist  Temple  at  Yung  Ching  in  Chihli  ('  direct 
rule  ').  Wu  herself  is  represented  in  rather  low  relief  at  the  top  of 
each  side.  The  inscription  is  very  long  and  mostly  about  the 
Buddhists,  but  it  is  unfortunately  too  much  weather-worn  to  be 
satisfactorily  made  out. 
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the  Tibetans  dragged  on  ;  the  Chinese  failed  to  prevent 
them  annexing  Poulin,  or  Little  Tibet.  Meanwhile,  a 
new  and  formidable  power  had  arisen  in  North-Eastern 
Asia  in  the  Kitans,  whose  constantly  shifting  Empire 
stretched  at  its  greatest  extent  from  Lake  Baikal  to 
the  Pacific.  By  these  brave  Tatars  the  Chinese  were 
constantly  defeated. 

As  usual,  after  the  passing  of  a  few  vigorous  sovereigns, 
the  Dynasty  decayed,  the  eunuchs  asserted  themselves, 
and  civil  wars  broke  out.  Some  vigour  was,  however, 
shown  by  Hsuan  Tsung,  who  in  756  succeeded  to  the 
throne  which  his  father  had  abdicated  in  despair. 
The  rebellions  were  with  great  difficulty  suppressed  by 
the  help  of  Moslem  mercenaries  from  the  Khalif's 
dominions,  who  settled  in  China  and  formed  a  nucleus 
of  the  Mohammedan  population  of  the  Empire.  At  a 
siege  of  Taiyuen  in  Shensi,  cannon  (or  perhaps  only 
some  kind  of  catapults)  were  used.  Hslian  Tsung, 
despite  the  disturbances,  found  time  to  devote  himself 
to  the   patronage   of  literature,  which  flourished  greatly 

at  the  time ;  he  founded  the  Hanlin  ('  Forest 
^f'ounded.'"      of  Pencils'),    whose    headquarters,   next    the 

British  Legation,  at  Peking,  were  burned  in 
the  siege  of  1900.  Its  activities  to-day,  as  summed  up  by 
Professor  Giles,  are  compiling  dynastic  history.  Imperial 
decrees,  and  literary  matters  in  general,  drawing  up 
prayers  and  sacrificial  addresses,  honorary  titles  for 
Dowager- Empresses,  patents  of  dignity  for  the  con- 
cubines of  dead  Emperors,  and  making  offerings  at  the 
tomb  of  Confucius  !  A  gratifying  testimony  to  the  merits 
of  tea  is  given  by  the  T'ang  writer  Kuan  Fang  Pu.  It 
"  tempers   the    spirits   and  harmonises  the  mind,  dispels 
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lassitude  and  relieves  fatigue,  awakens  thought  and 
prevents  drowsiness,  lightens  or  refreshes  the  body  and 
clears  the  perceptive  faculties."  He  attributes  to  an 
Emperor  :  "  The  use  of  it  grows  upon  me  surprisingly ; 
I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  my  fancy  is  awakened,  and  my 
spirits  exhilarated  as  if  with  wine." 

We  get  an  interesting  account  of  China  at  this  time  in 
the  pages  of  the  Moslem  writer,  Abu  Zeid  al  Hason  of 

Abuzeidai  Siraf,  who  travelled  in  the  Empire  during  the 
Hason  on  China,  ^j^^j^    century.      Almost    in    the    manner    of 

Pepys  he  reveals  himself  in  the  very  Mohammedan 
remark,  "Before  we  speak  of  pearls  and  the  manner  of 
their  formation  let  us  praise  God  who  hath  created  them 
by  his  providence,  who  hath  produced  all  creatures  upon 
earth."  He  was  chiefly  impressed  in  China  with  the  good 
administration  of  justice.  "  One  of  the  things  most  worthy 
to  be  admired  in  China  before  the  late  commotions  was 
the  good  order  they  observed  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  .  .  .  They  made  choice  of  such  men  as  were 
perfectly  versed  in  their  laws  and  such,  consequently,  as 
were  never  at  a  stand  when  they  were  to  pass  a  judg- 
ment, men  of  sincerity,  zealous  in  the  cause  of  justice  .  .  . 
so  that  justice  was  always  administered  to  him  who  had 
right  on  his  side."  The  chief  judge  had  to  qualify  for  his 
high  office  by  making  a  tour  of  the  Empire. 

Emboldened  by  the  decay  of  China,  the  Tibetans  made 
an  incursion,  and  even  burned  the  capital,  though  they 

Tibetan        Were   eveutually   defeated.      But,    in    spite   of 

Invasion.       gome  temporary  successes,  the  Empire  enjoyed 
no  permanent  repose. 

China  was   in   a   most   pitiful    state  when,  in   907,  an 
ambitious    general    murdered    the    Emperor,    and,    after 
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setting  up  and  removing  a  puppet,  founded  the  Later 
Liang  Dynasty,  taking  the  title  Taitzu,  The  towns  were 
ruined,  the  country  was  desolate,  the  capital  was  in  ashes, 
national  feeling  was  almost  dead.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  T'ang  Dynasty  had  been  a  time  of  great  prosperity 
and  had  left  its  permanent  mark  on  the  civilisation,  and 
particularly  on  the  literature,  of  China.^  Scholars  have 
ever  ranked  as  the  highest  class  of  the  people,  farmers, 
artificers,  and  traders  following  in  the  order  named.  The 
classification  was  copied  by  the  Japanese,  who,  however, 
put  soldiers  in  place  of  scholars. 

The  next  half-century  was  a  time  of  almost  unexampled 

decay.    Five  wretched  Dynasties  ^  rose  and  fell  by  a  series 

of   disgraceful    murders,   intrigues,   and   wars. 

Dynasties,      One    Tuler    cven    acknowledged    himself    the 

907-954. 

vassal  of  the  Kitans,  who  had  made  great 
inroads  on  the  North  and  in  937,  founding  the  Liao 
('  Iron  ')  Dynasty,  claimed  the  Imperial  title.  The  second 
Emperor  of  their  line  received  the  versatile  politician, 
Feng  Tao  (881-954),  who  invented  block  printing. 

'  Taxicabs,  or  rather  automatic  registers  attached  to  horse  cabs, 
were  invented  about  630  a.d. 
^  Later  Liang,  later  T'ang,  later  Ch'in,  later  Han,  and  later  Chou. 


CHAPTER   VI 

MOSLEM   INVASIONS  OF   ASIA 

Think,  in  this  battcr'd  caravanserai, 
Whose  portals  are  alternate  Night  and  Day, 
How  Sultan  after  Sultan  with  his  Pomp 
Abode  his  destined  Hour  and  went  his  way. 

f  Omar  Khayyam. 

(  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

Meanwhile,  in  Arabia,  a  new  power  had  arisen,  destined 

to  exercise  a  tremendous  influence  over  the  affairs  of  Asia 

and  the  world.     An  illiterate  camel-driver  had 

Mohammed. 

proclaimed  a  faith  which,  professing  to  restore 
the  purity  of  religion  which  was  when  the  world  began, 
has  become  the  stay  of  millions  in  three  continents,  and 
whose  immediate  effect  was  to  spread  the  Arabs  as  con- 
querors from  India  to  Spain,  animated  by  a  fiery  zeal 
which  was  in  many  cases  communicated  to  the  vanquished. 
While  spreading  elsewhere,  Buddhism  had  long  been 
decaying  in  India,  and  when  the  Arabs  first  invaded  the 

country    Brahmanism    would    seem    to    have 

Decay  of  ,.,,..,, 

Indian        almost  recovered  its  old  position,  the  absorp- 

Buddhism.  _  .  . 

tion  of  Buddhists  being  facilitated  by  their 
Founder  having  been  made  one  of  the  incarnations  of 
Vishnu.     As,  however,  this  ninth  incarnation  was  for  the 

85 
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purpose  of  leading  wicked  men  to  their  doom  by  making 
them  despise  caste,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see  just  why 
the  Buddhists  were  conciHated. 

In  711  (the  year  that  the  Saracens,  under  Tarik,  crossed 

the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and,  defeating  Roderic,  the  last 

King  of  the  Goths,  estabHshed  Islam  in  Spain) 

Invasion  of      Sind  was   conquered   by  some   Arabs,  under 

India,  711.  ^  ''  ' 

Mohammed  Kasim,  on  behalf  of  Walid  I. 
(Omiad)  Khalif  of  Damascus.  Kasim  was  tolerant  and 
conciliatory,  and  there  seemed  every  prospect  of  a  strong 
Moslem  State  being  founded  ;  he  was,  however,  executed 
by  order  of  the  Khalif,  owing  to  the  clever  lies  of  an  Indian 
princess  who  wanted  thus  to  avenge  the  ruin  of  her  House. 
His  successors  were  inferior  to  him,  and  in  750  the  Arabs 
were  expelled.  The  Moslem  conquest  of  Central  Asia 
had  begun  in  676,  when  a  son  of  the  Khalif  Othman,  who 
had  been  made  Governor  of  Khorasan  ('  District  of  the 
Sun '),!  made  an  attack  on  Samarcand. 

In  the  reign  of  Walid  I.,  Kotaiba  ibn  MosHm,  another 

Governor  of  Khorasan,  conquered  Central  Asia  up  to  the 

Kotaiba  in      fronticrs  of  China  with  wonderful  thoroughness 

Central  Asia.     ^^^   ^^^^^^      -pj^^   Chinese,   under   the   T'ang 

Emperors,  were  quite   unable   to  defend   any  portion  of 

'  The  greater  portion  of  the  defeated  Persians  joined  their  con- 
querors and  embraced  Islam  ;  those  who  clung  to  the  ancient  religion 
of  Zoroaster  mostly  fled  to  India.  They  greatly  prospered,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  trade,  Bombay  eventually  becoming  their 
chief  headquarters.  They  are  now  known  as  Parsees,  and  compute 
their  era  from  the  fall  of  Yazdagird,  the  last  monarch  of  the 
Sassanean  Dynasty,  overthrown  by  the  Moslems.  A  few  Zoroas- 
trians,  however,  still  remain  in  Persia.  Among  other  admirable 
moral  precepts  impressed  upon  the  boys  of  a  modern  Parsee  school 
at  Devlali  is  that  it  is  mean  to  want  a  dowry  when  you  marry  and 
false  patriotism  to  hate  foreigners. 
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their  Turkestan  possessions  ;  the  tribes  themselves  were 
too  disorganised  to  offer  any  united  resistance.  Samar- 
cand,  which  was  entered  in  712,  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
sacred  city  by  the  Moslems.  Thus  within  a  century  of 
the  Prophet's  death  was  the  cry  of  the  muezzin  heard  from 
the  blue  Atlantic  to  the  sands  of  the  Chinese  frontier. 
Much  further  east  the  faith  was  to  spread,  but  not  as  a 
conquering  force.  The  Omiads  had  transferred  the  seat 
The  of  the  Khalifate  from  Medina  (or  rather  Kufa, 

Khaiifate.      ^j^j^j^  ^jj^  ^j^^  j^^^  ^^  ^^^  elected  Khalifs,  had 

made  his  capital)  to  Damascus.  When,  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century,  they  gave  place  to  the  Abbassids, 
the  capital  was  again  moved  to  Baghdad,  a  new  city  on 
the  Tigris,  founded  in  y62.  The  Arabs,  as  was  inevitable, 
proved  unable  to  retain  the  vast  Empire  they  had  won ; 
the  remoter  parts  gradually  became  independent,  and 
numerous  Moslem  principalities,  Turkish  for  the  most 
part,  sprang  up,  recognising  but  hardly  obeying  the  Khalif. 
The  most  important  of  these  in  Central  Asia  were  the 
Khanate  of  Bokhara  and  the  kingdoms  that  succeeded 
one  another  in  Afghanistan. 

Islam,  thus  firmly  planted  in  Central  Asia  by  the  sword 

as  a  political  power,  established  new  centres  of  Mussulman 

Moslem        erudition,    particularly    Bokhara,    Samarcand, 

Missions.       ^^^    y^^^^^    ^^j^g    .Q^^g    Q^    India'),    whence 

mullahs  went  forth  to  preach  the  faith  in  all  directions. 
In  the  tenth  century  one  Darma  made  great  efforts  to 
establish  Islam  in  Tibet,  but  his  views  were  not  acceptable 
to  the  Tibetans  and  there  was  no  permanent  result. 

By  the  missionary  efforts  of  Arab  traders  and  others 
the  islands  off  the  south  and  east  coasts  of  Asia  were 
becoming   Moslem.     The  '  Malays,'  who  are  now  mostly 
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Mohammedans,  began   to   accept    the  faith   in  the  ninth 
century.    Mohammed  Ibn  Batuta  (the  Moorish  fourteenth- 
century  traveller)  records  the  introduction  of 

Ceylon.  •'  ' 

Islam  into  Ceylon  during  the  tenth  century 
by  Ibn  Khafif,  who  founded  the  pilgrimage  to  Adam's 
Peak,  a  mountain  sacred  likewise  to  Buddhists.  Robert 
Knox,  who  was  in  Ceylon  1660-1680,  mentions  a  Moslem 
East  Indian  "  temple  in  Candy."  A  mullah  from  Mecca 
Islands.  preached  in  Sumatra,  and  in  the  thirteenth 
century  the  Achinese,  most  warlike  of  its  people,  were 
converted.  In  Java  Rahmat,  an  Arab,  whose  mother  was 
Siamese,  built  the  first  Mosque,  and  Islam  had  soon 
become  so  powerful  that  in  1479  Madjapahit  was  destroyed 
and  the  island  kingdoms  were  all  Moslem.  By  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  the  faith  had  reached  Ternate,  the 
Moluccas,  Celebes,  Borneo,  and  the  south  part  of  the 
Philippines — the  Spaniards  checking  its  further  advance. 
The  new  religion  introduced  civilisation  where,  outside  the 
centres  of  Hindu  influence,  little  but  barbarism  had  existed 
before,  but  it  gave  the  islands  no  bond  of  political  union, 
and  they  remained  divided  into  petty  kingdoms,  whose 
rulers  now  mostly  called  themselves  Sultans.  Islam  is  at 
present  very  corrupt  in  many  places,  having  been  strangely 
grafted  on  to  old  native  superstitions.  This  is  especially 
so  in  Java,  whose  inhabitants  exchanged  Buddhism  for 
Mohammedanism  without  any  very  perfect  knowledge  of 
either  system.  There  was  no  fanaticism  nor  wholesale 
destruction  of  images ;  the  Buddhist  Temples  were 
neglected  but  not  destroyed.  That  the  Javanese  were  never 
very  fervent  Moslems  appears  from  the  fact  that,  though 
their  Buddhist  and  Hindu  Temples  are  hardly  second  to  any 
in  the  world,  their  Mosques  are  the  plainest  wooden  sheds. 
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Thus  was  Islam  being  spread  over  Asia  and  the  islands, 
partly  by  the  sword  of  her  warriors,  partly  by  the  preach- 
ing of  her  mullahs.  There  is  no  part  of  the  continent 
where  it  has  not  (or  at  least  has  not  had)  at  any  rate 
some  adherents,  except  Japan  and  Korea,  though  it  has 
nowhere  on  the  mainland  east  of  the  Brahmaputra 
(*  son  of  Brahma  the  Creator ')  become  politically 
supreme. 

The  Turks  are    first   heard  of  in  history  as   early   as 

the  sixth  century ;    from    their  original    seats   in   Central 

Asia  they  spread  far,  both  to  east  and  west. 

The  Turks.  .  . 

Turkish  soldiers  were  employed  as  the  body- 
guard of  the  Khalif,  and  they  soon  overawed  Baghdad. 
Wresting  district  after  district  from  their  masters,  Turks 
gradually  acquired  supremacy  in  the  Mussulman  world, 
helped  to  defend  Palestine  against  the  Crusaders,  and 
some  of  them  later  on  under  the  great  House  of  Othman ' 

seized  the  Eastern  Rome  as  their  capital,  and 

1453.  ^  ^ 

in  1 5 17,  after  conquering  Egypt  from  the 
Mamluks,  their  Sultan,  Selim  I.,  secured  the  banner  of  the 
Prophet  and  the  status  of  Khalif  from  the  effete  represen- 
tatives of  the  Abbassids,  who  had  been  living  quietly  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

The  next  serious  Moslem  invader  of  India  was  a  Turk, 
the  famous  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  who,  succeeding  to  the 

throne  of  Afghanistan  in  997,  took  the  title 

Mahmud  of 

Ghazni        of  Sultan  (Arabic  'King'),  the  first   Moslem 
(997-1030).  ^  ^  '" 

ruler  m  Asia  who  did  so.  A  little  later  he 
contrived  to  add  Bokhara  and  Samarcand  to  his  dominions, 

'  The  Ottoman  Turks  are  descended  from  refugees  from  the 
renowned  kingdom  of  Kharezm  (Khiva),  whose  Sultan,  Jalaluddin, 
made  so  brave  a  fight  against  the  Mongols. 
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overthrowing  the  Samani  Dynasty,  of  Persian  extraction, 
to  which  his  father  had  owned  allegiance.  The  Khalif  Al 
Kadir  Billah  sent  Mahmud  a  robe  of  honour  and  urged 
him  to  attack  the  idolaters  of  India.  No  more  congenial 
advice  could  have  been  given ;  in  lOOi  Mah- 

lOOT. 

mud  defeated  and  captured  Jaipal,  Raja  of 
Lahore,  and  by  securing  Peshawar  opened  India  to 
further  raids.  In  1008,  as  Ferishta  records,  "  the  princes 
of  Ujjain,  Gwalior,  Kanouj,  Kalinjar,  Delhi,  and  Ajmir 
entered  into  a  confederacy  and,  collecting  their  forces, 
advanced  towards  the  heads  of  the  Indus  with  the  greatest 
army  that  had  been  for  some  hundreds  of  years  seen  upon 
the  field  in  India,"  but  a  Turkish  gun  ^  caused  a  panic  and 
the  Rajput  Hindus  were  utterly  defeated.  In  the  last  of 
his  famous  expeditions  into  India  Mahmud  plundered  and 
destroyed  the  rich  Temple  of  Somanath  on  the  shore  of 
Gujrat,  securing  "more  than  any  royal  treasury  contained 
before."  The  conquered  territory  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
Moslem  Viceroys,  and  on  the  whole  it  was  ruled  well, 
industry  and  literature  being  fostered.  At  his  own  Court 
of  Ghazni  men  of  letters  received  every  encouragement ; 
among  those  who  visited  it  was  the  famous  Persian  poet 
Ferdusi,  who,  not  being  paid  the  sum  he  had  been  pro- 
mised by  Mahmud  for  the  Shahnantah,  revenged  himself 
by  writing  a  satire  on  the  stingy  character  of  his  host 
The  city,  hardly  more  than  an  encampment  when  he  came 
to  the  throne,  was  magnificently  embellished  with  Palaces, 
Colleges,  and  Mosques,  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  India. 
Mahmud  was  in  many  respects  an  admirable  prince ; 
Ferishta's  story  of  his  having  personally  slain  his  own 
nephew  for  grossly  misbehaving  in  the  house  of  a  poor 
'  On  this  point  Ferishta  was  almost  certainly  misinformed. 
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man  has  been  greatly  improved  by  repetition.  Dying  in 
1030,  he  was  buried  in  a  magnificent  tomb  near  his  own 
capital. 

One  of  his  successors  is  credited  by  Ferishta  with  the 

remark   that   "  the  world    is   for   the   longest  sword,"  an 

observation  as  true  then  as  it  is  now.     About 

the  middle  of  the  next  century  this  weapon 

passed    from    Ghazni    to    Ghor,    from    Turks    to    native 

Afghans.     Mohammed   Ghori   in   a  series  of  hard-fought 

Mohammed     Campaigns,  chiefly  against  the  Rajputs,  made 

of  Ghor.  himself  master  of  most  of  North  India,  sacking 
Benares  itself;  he  left  in  charge  "his  faithful  slave  and 
friend,"  Kutb-ud-din  ('  Polestar  of  the  Faith '),  who  was 
also  one  of  his  generals,  and  whose  name  is  still  preserved 
by  the  huge  red  sandstone  column,  erected  to  commemo- 
rate the  victory  over  the  Rajputs,  which  dominates  the 
ruins  of  Old  Delhi. 

Mohammed  died  the  most  natural  of  all  deaths  for  his 

age  and  race — he  was    murdered.     The    Polestar  of  the 

Faith  then  became  Sultan  of  Delhi,  founder 
1206.  ' 

^''Jundedby^'    ^f  the  Slave  Dynasty,  which  lasted  nearly  a 

Kutb-ud-din.  i.  t  t  ^i 

century.  He  was  apparently  as  generous  as 
Mahmud  was  otherwise.  Ferishta  says  there  was  a  pro- 
verb in  India,  "As  generous  as  Kutb-ud-din."     The  most 

interesting    of    his     successors    was    Sultana 

Raziya  Begum. 

Raziya,    "  adorned    with    every    qualification 

necessary  in  the  ablest  kings  ;  and  the  strictest  scrutineers 

of  her  actions  could  find  in  her  no  fault  but  that  she  was  a 

woman."  ^    She  insisted,  however,  on  promoting 
1239.  ,   , 

an    Abyssinian    slave,    to    whom    the    nobles 

objected,  and  after  a  reign  of  three  years,  six   months, 

'  Ferishta. 
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and  six  days  she  died  the  'natural'  death  of  Indian 
kings.  A  year  or  two  later  the  Mongols  began  their 
unwelcome  incursions  into  India. 

Mahmud  II.,  famous  for  his  scholarship  and  kindliness, 
had  the  merit  of  being  "very  singular  in  his  private 
character  ;  contrary  to  the  custom  of  all  princes, 
he  had  but  one  wife,  whom  he  obliged  to  do 
every  homely  part  of  housewifery :  and  when  she  com- 
plained, one  day,  that  she  had  burnt  her  fingers  in  baking 
his  bread,  desiring  he  might  allow  her  a  maid  to  assist,  he 
rejected  her  request,  saying  that  he  was  only  a  trustee 
for  the  State,  and  that  he  was  determined  not  to  burden 
it  with  needless  expenses."^ 

The  last  of  the  Dynasty  disgusted  all  and  pleased  none  ; 

he  was  accordingly  displaced  by  an  Afghan  prince  of  the 

Khilji  family,  who  in  his  turn  was  ousted  by 

Khilji  Dynasty      ,  .  ,  ,  ,    ,  i        a  i  i     i  • 

(1290-1320).      his   nephew,   the    celebrated     Ala-ud-dm,    re- 

1290. 

nowned  for  his  prowess  in  war.     The  Mongols 

invaded,  but  met  their  match ;   "  since  first  the  spears  of 

Islam  were   exalted    in    Hindostan,  two  such 
1296.  _  ' 

mighty  armies  had  not  joined  in  fight."^  As- 
piring to  be  a  second  Alexander,  Ala-ud-din  sent  armies 
over  the  whole  peninsula,  the  Deccan  being  ravaged  by 
his  favourite,  Malik  Kafur,  a  Hindu  renegade ;  he  him- 
self stormed  Chitor,  which  in  728  had  become  the  capital 
of  the  renowned  Rajput  State  of  Mewar,  and  undertook 
many  other  expeditions.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
of  strong  impulses,  and  was  always  forming  schemes  and 
dropping  them.  At  least  he  was  free  from  the  failing  of 
his  uncle,  which  caused  Ferishta  to  remark :  "  Clemency 
is  a  virtue  which  descends  from  God,  but  the  degenerate 
'  Ferishta.  =  Ibid. 
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children  of  India  did  not  deserve  it.  There  was  no 
security  to  be  found  in  any  place ;  the  streets,  the  high- 
ways were  infested  with  banditti."  On  the  whole,  "  if  we 
look  upon  the  government  and  policy  of  Ala-ud-din,  a 
great  king  rises  to  our  view,"^ 

After  two  miserable  reigns,  the  man  who  had  unselfishly 
restored  order  rode   to   Delhi,  apparently  really  anxious 

to   put   some   one   else   on   the   throne.     But 
'^"(I'j'w/Mf  ^  "  the    people   cried    out   with   one  voice   that 

none  of  the  princes  were  now  alive  ;  that  as 

he  had  shielded  them   from  the   Mongols  and  delivered 

them  from  the  rage  of  a  tyrant,  none  was  so 
1321.  ^  ^ 

worthy    to    reign.      Then    seizing    him,  in    a 

manner  by  violence,  they  placed  him  upon  the  throne, 
and  hailed  him  King  of  the  World. "^  He  is  known  to 
history  as  Ghiyas-ud-din  Tughlak ;  he  ruled  extremely 
well,3  but  after  four  years  was  accidentally  killed.  His 
son  Mohammed,  who  succeeded,  was  probably 
mad ;  he  attempted  to  move  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Delhi  to  Deogiri  (or,  as  he  called  it,  Daulatabad), 
bribed  the  Mongols  to  retire,  collected  armies  to  conquer 
Persia  and  China,  debased  the  currency,  and  reduced 
whole  districts  to  deserts.  The  provinces  took  advantage 
of  the  folly  and  cruelty  of  his  rule  to  become  independent, 
the  Deccan  became  the  seat  of  the  Bahmani  Empire, 
founded  by  a  Brahman  convert  to  Islam,  Gujrat  was 
seized  by  the  Ahmadabad  Dynasty,  Bengal  passed  to  an 
Afghan  House.     In  135 1  Mohammed  died,  and  his  cousin 

'  Ferishta.  =  Ihid. 

3  It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  the  effect  his  burying  alive  the 
propagators  of  false  intelligence  would  have  on  the  population  if  it 
were  the  custom  at  the  present  time  ! 
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Firoz,  who  succeeded,  was  a  very  different  kind  of  ruler. 
Under  his  benevolent  sway  Colleges,  Mosques,  bridges, 
caravanserais,  hospitals,  and  particularly  irrigating  canals 
were  provided,  the  arts  of  peace  revived.  Unfortunately 
his  death,  in   1388,  revived  the  old  anarchy. 

Thus  over  most  of  India  Moslem  governments  were 
founded  ;  some  of  the  Rajput  States  remained  in  the 
North,  in  the  South  were  the  Hindu  Empire  of  Vijayana- 
gar  and  the  prosperous  Dravidian  kingdoms  of  Pandya, 
Chera,  and  Chola,  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  three 
brothers — elsewhere  the  Crescent  was  for  the  most  part 
supreme.  In  material  civilisation  the  rude  Mohammedan 
adventurers  were  vastly  inferior  to  the  cultured  Hindus  ; 
they  nevertheless  conferred  real  benefits  on  India,  par- 
ticularly in  their  fondness  for  open  spaces  and  fountains 
in  cities,  and  in  their  power  of  political  organisation  on 
an  Imperial  scale. 

The  Afghans,!  vi^ho  had  done  so  much  to  bring  about 

the  Moslem  conquests,  pride  themselves  on  having  very 

early  accepted  Islam  and  on  being  descended 

g  ans.     ^^^^  King  Saul.     They  certainly  have  Jewish 

features,  they  distribute  conquered  lands  by  lot,  keep  up 

the   scape-goat   ceremonies,   and    build    shrines   on    high 

places,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  have  any  Hebrew  blood. 

It  is  not,  however,  impossible,  for  during  the  Captivity, 

five  or  six  centuries  before  Christ,  a  band  of 

Jews   may   very   well    have    passed   through 

their  territory,  as  the  descendants  of  such  a  colony  exist 

'  According  to  their  Amir,  Abdur  Rahman,  "they  take  their 
name  of  Afghans  from  the  word  '  Afghana,'  some  of  them  being 
descended  from  the  Afghana,  or  Commander-in-chief,  of  King 
Solomon." 
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to  this  day  at  K'ai-feng-fu  in  China,  and  believe  that 
their  fathers  entered  the  country  more  than  two  millen- 
niums ago.  They  are  called  by  the  Chinese  '  Sinew- 
pickers  '  (see  Genesis  xxxii.  32),  a  name  which  they  have 
now  accepted  for  themselves,  though  their  old  name  for 
their  faith  was  the  '  Religion  of  India,'  from  their  route 
into  China.  They  still  have  ancient  Hebrew  MSS.  which 
they  are  unable  to  read ;  the  Moslems  are  making 
efforts  to  absorb  them,  and  but  for  the  help  of  other  Jews 
they  would  probably  become  extinct.  They  are  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  the  YUan  dynasty,  1329  and  1354. 
They  were  first  known  to  Europeans  through  the  Jesuits 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  ^ 

'  An  extremely  interesting  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Chinese  Jews 
will  be  found  in  Dr.  Martin's  Cycle  of  Cathay. 


CHAPTER   VII 
THE   MONGOLS 

No  scarlet-tasselled  hat  of  State 

can  vie  with  soft  repose; 
Grand  mansions  do  not  taste  the  Joys 

that  the  poor  man's  cabin  knows. 
I  hate  the  threatening  clash  of  arms 

where  fierce  retainers  throng, 
I  loathe  the  drunkard's  revels  and 

the  sound  of  fife  and  song; 
But  I  love  to  seek  a  quiet  nook,  and 

some  old  volume  bring, 
Where  I  can  see  the  wild  flowers  bloom 

and  hear  the  birds  in  spring. 

Ch'en  T'uan,  Sung  Poet.    {Giles.) 

The  fifty  years  of  decay  during  the  Five  Dynasties  in 
China  ended  when,  in  960,  a  popular  general,  said  to  have 

been  drunk  at  the  time  of  his  elevation,  was 
^S-'^Js'o)!       proclaimed    Emperor    by   the    soldiers,    and 

took  the  title  of  Taitzu,  founder  of  the  Sung 
Dynasty,  whose  period  was  celebrated  for  literature,  par- 
ticularly history ;  but,  despite  its  military  origin,  the 
Imperial  House  lacked  the  warlike  vigour  that  the  turbu- 
lent times  required.  The  Emperor's  authority  over  the 
provinces   was    extended,   and    the    Viceroys    no   longer 

had  power  of  life  and  death.     All  China  submitted,  except 

96 
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that  Shensi  and  Kansuh  formed  the  independent  Empire 
of  Hea.  But  the  frontiers  were,  as  usual,  an  anxiety  ;  the 
Prince  of  Han  (p.  ^6)^  making  war  with  the  support  of 
the  Kitans,  was  defeated  ;  wars  with  the  Kitans  them- 
selves were  inglorious,  but  some  of  the  tribes,  including 
the  ancestors  of  the  Kins,  made  a  voluntary  submission. 
Ch'in  Tsung,  who  did  much  to  reform  the  administra- 
tion during  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  afterwards  gave 

himself  up  more  and  more  to  the  Taoists 
(ggsliM""^     (p-  25),  and  granted  to  their  hereditary  high 

priest  or  pope  (whose  family  was  originally 
ennobled  by  the  Han  Emperors)  a  tract  of  land  near  the 
Lung  Hu  Shan  ('Dragon  Tiger  Hill ')  in  Kiangsi  (*  west 
of  the  river '),  which  is  still  occupied  by  his  descendant, 

the  present   Taoist   pope.     During  the  reign 

of  his  successor,  a  child,  an  Empress-Dowager 
ruled  the  land,  and  on  the  whole  extremely  well.  Salt 
and  tea,  as  necessities,  were  freed  from  taxation,  though 
an  attempt   to    put   commerce,  agriculture,  and  industry 

generally    under    State    control,   planned    by 

Wang  An-shili's  i   m     /  r>/-\       i         i   • 

Socialistic       Wang  An-shih  (1021-1080),  the  historian,  was 

Reforms. 

not  a  success.  The  Sungs  had,  indeed,  more 
pressing  matters  to  attend  to  than  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  the  country :  with  such  restless  neighbours  as 
the  Kitans  it  was  impossible  long  to  remain  at  peace,  and 
even  the  little  State  of  Hea  on  one  occasion  inflicted 
defeat   on    the    Chinese,   and    actually   exacted    tribute. 

Meanwhile  among  the    Niuche  on  the  Amur 

**'  (ancestors  of  the    present    Manchu   rulers  of 

China)  Akuta,  having  made  himself  independent  of  the 

Kitans,  took  the  title  of  Emperor  under  the  dynastic  name 

of  Kin  C  gold  '). 
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According  to  Chinese  theory  there  could  only  be  one 
Emperor  of  the  world  ;  but  now,  for  a  short  time,  there 
were   no    less    than    four — Sung,    Kin,    Liao 
^Emp^lr'      (P-   84),  and    Hea.      The    Kins,  however,  re- 
duced the  number  by  the  conquest  of  Hea 
(most  of  whose  territory,  nevertheless,  they  failed  to  hold), 
and  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Kitans  from  North  China  ; 
Peking,   which   had    been    the    southern   capital   of    the 
Kitans,  now  became  the  Kin  metropolis.     The 
Sung  Emperor    had    helped  the  Kins  under 
the   strange   delusion    that   they   might   like   to   conquer 
China   for   him  ;  he   soon    found   out   his  mistake.     The 
lost   territory  had    merely  changed   masters  ;    the  Sungs 
were  compelled  to  be  content  with  the  South,  and  even 
there  the  Kins  would   not   leave  them  alone, 
but,  crossing  the  Yellow  River,  captured  K'ai- 
feng-fu,  the  Sung  capital,  and  took  an  Emperor  prisoner. 
They  then  consented  to  retire  and  to  divide  the  country 
with  the  Chinese.     The  Sungs  transferred  their  Court  to 
Nanking,   at   a   safe    distance    from    their    inconsiderate 
friends,  and,  though  literature  continued  to  flourish,  their 
power  was  a  shadow  of  what  it  had  once  been. 

China  has  ever  conquered  her  conquerors,  and  the  Kins 

soon  adopted  Chinese    civilisation,  Chinese  customs,  and 

Chinese    institutions.     War  between  the   two 

^Emfre        Powers    was    constant,    and    eventually    the 

Sungs    became    tributary  to    the    Kins,   their 

naval  superiority  availing  them  nothing.     But  meanwhile 

a  new  power  was  rising,  destined  to  expel  both  and  to 

subjugate  almost  the  whole  of  Asia. 

The  Mongols  were  originally  a  small  tribe  descended 
from  the  Hiungnu,  dwelling  in  tents  on  the  grassy  plains 
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of    the    upper    waters    of    the    Amur    ('  Black     Dragon 
River')  south-east  of  Lake  Baikal.     The  root 
^^Mongois''^    '  mong'  has  usually  been  explained  as  meaning 
'brave,'  though  Dr.  Ross  prefers  the  transla- 
tion   'silver.'      Their  power   was    first  consolidated  by  a 
semi-mythical    hero    named     Budantsar,    the 
b"om'^i62^"    eighth  in  descent  from  whom  one  day,  return- 
ing from  a  warlike  deed,  found  a  fine  boy  baby 
in   his   tent,   and   he    chivalrously   named    his   little   son 
Temuchin,  after  the  chief  with  whom  he  had  been  fight- 
ing.    Thirteen  years  later  he  died,  and  many  of  the  tribes 
refused  their  allegiance  to  the  child.     But  his   mother  was 
a  lady  of  resource,  and,  making  a  stirring  harangue,  waving 
the  tail  of  a  yak,  the  inspiring  national  banner,  over  her 
head,  she  won  back  about  half.     As  the  boy  grew  up  he 
showed  himself  in  every  way  well  qualified   to  maintain 
the   position    he    had    inherited,   and,   after    having    dis- 
tinguished  himself  in    numerous   wars,   he  was,  in   1206, 
proclaimed  Genghis   ('  Most  Mighty ')  Khan   at   a   great 
meeting  of  the  Mongol  Confederacy.     There  seems  little 
need    for   relating   in  detail   the   miserable   story   of  the 
Mongol  conquests,  more  ruthless  than  the  early  ravages 
of  the  Danes.^     The  result  was  a  line  of  desolated  lands 
and  burning  cities  from  Hungary  and  Poland  to  China 
and    Korea,    extending   to    the    Indian    plains    and    the 
furthest  north  that  there  was  anything  to  destroy.     So 
great  an  impression  was  made  on  Europe  that   we   still 
use  the  word  Mongolian  (instead  of  Chinese)  vaguely  to 
denote  the  most  numerous  family  of  the  human  race. 
Despite  their  conduct,  the  Mongols  were  suspected  of 

'  An  extremely  careful  and  detailed  account  is  given  in  Howorth's 
monumental  History  of  lite  Mongols. 
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some  leanings  to  Christianity,  and  received  several  envoys 

from    popes    and    kings  ;    one    of    them,    Friar    William 

de  Rubruquis,   sent   to  Mangu    by  St.  Louis, 

European  n  i  i         rr^ 

Embassies  to  the  tells  US  that  "the  Tartars  are  very  scrupulous 

Mongols. 

and  take  diligent  heed  that  they  drink  not  fair 
water  by  itself."  (This  is  a  delicate  way  of  referring  to 
their  national  failing.)  "  They  will  neither  eat  mice  with 
long  tails,  nor  any  kind  of  mice  with  short  tails"  ;  "if  a 
man  bestow  aught  upon  them  it  is  but  cost  lost,  for  they 
are  thankless  wretches.  They  esteem  themselves  lords 
and  think  that  nothing  should  be  denied  them  by  any 
man."  One  of  the  Mongols,  Unk  Khan,  who  by  several 
murders  obtained  the  rule  of  the  Keraits,^  seems  to  have 
been   the    original   of  the  legend    of   the  elusive   Prester 

John,  whose    mysterious    kingdom   was  after- 

Holagou.  1        •        A  1  •     •  TT     1  /I 

wards  sought  m  Abyssmia.  Holagou  (brother 
of  the  Khakan  or  Grand  Khan  Mangu),  who,  in  1258, 
destroyed  the  Abbassid  Khalifate  and  sacked  Baghdad, 
according  to  Hayton,  the  Armenian,  suddenly  decided  to 
wrest  Jerusalem  from  the  Moslems  and  restore  it  to  the 
Christians.  He  captured  Aleppo  and  Damascus,  but, 
before  he  could  reach  the  Holy  City  itself,  he  was  recalled, 
by  the  news  of  his  brother's  death,  to  Mongolia. 

As,  however,  the  lawless  Danes  eventually  produced  the 
enlightened  King  Cnut,  so  the  Mongol  Empire  found  a 

capable  organiser  in  the  great  Kublai  Khan, 
^"%6o)!^''^"    grandson    of    Genghis,  who   was    proclaimed 

Khakan  in  1260  (though  he  had  to  fight  a 
brother  before  he  was  universally  recognised),  and  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  China.     The  Kins  had  been  driven 

•  Howorth,  however,  believes  the  Keraits  to  have  been  a  Turkish 
tribe. 
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out  from  the  North,  and  some  of  them  had  taken  refuge 
among  the  mountains  of  Manchuria,  there  to  recover  their 
strength,  and  after  four  centuries  once  more  to  bear  rule 
over  the  Chinese  Empire.  Kublai  Khan  fixed  his  capital 
at  Peking,  which  became  known  to  the  Mongols  as  Khan- 
balik,  or  Cambaluc,  the  City  of  the  Khan.  Its  position 
was  shifted  a  little  to  the  north-east,  and  new  walls  were 
built  on  a  magnificent  scale,  occupying  the  site  of  the 
present  Tatar  city,  though  Kublai's  town  extended  nearly 
two  miles  further  north.  His  northern  wall  still  remains, 
reduced  to  a  mere  bank  of  earth,  overgrown  with  grass 
and  trees,  almost  all  traces  of  its  original  brick  facing 
having  disappeared.  For  summer  residence,  as  Coleridge 
dreamt,  after  reading  Marco  Polo — 

"  In  Xanadu  '  did  Kubla  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure  dome  decree  : 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man 
Down  to  a  sunless  sea." 

The  Sungs,  however,  held  the  South,  and  were  still 
superior  on  the  sea.  They  had  given  substantial  help  to 
the  Mongols  against  the  Kins,  but  it  is  never  difficult  to 
find  excuses  for  quarrelling,  and  the  Sungs  rather  put 
themselves  in  the  wrong  by  maltreating  Mongol  envoys. 
So  war  was  rekindled,  and  the  result  was  at  no  time  in 
doubt.  About  1279  the  last  remains  of  Sung  power  were 
scattered  by  a  storm  near  Canton. 

Kublai  Khan  thus  became  ruler  of  the  whole  of  China, 
the  first  Emperor  of  the  YUan  ('  original ')  Dynasty.    It  was 

'  Shang-tu  ('  residence  of  the  sovereign  '),  a  summer  Palace  on  the 
Mongolian  border. 
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but   natural    that   he   should    soon    become    Emperor   of 

China    more  than   Khan   of  the   Mongols  ;   he   took  the 

Chinese  title   Chi-tzu,   adopted    Chinese   cus- 

Founds  the  ,    _,     ....  .       j 

Yiian  Dynasty    toms,  Supported  Chmese  mstitutions,  patronised 
(1271). 

Chinese  literature,  and  put  through  the  general 

house-cleaning  which  Chinese  custom  has  prescribed  as 
the  first  duty  of  each  new  Dynasty.  A  splendid  Court 
was  kept  up,  an  effective  post  system  was  established,  the 
country  enjoyed  prosperity  unknown  for  ages,  the  Chinese 
settled  down  to  trade  and  industry,  and  almost  forgot  for 
the  moment  that  a  foreigner  sat  on  the  Imperial  Throne. 
The  Emperor's  authority  being  recognised  up  to  the 
borders  of  Poland,  the  way  to  the  West  was  open  as  never 
before  or  since,  and  adventurers  from  Persia,  Armenia,  the 
Greek  Empire,  Italy,  and  elsewhere  streamed  into  the 
country ;  they  were  mostly  welcomed,  and  some  of  them 
received  Government  appointments.  By  far  the  most 
famous  was  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  who  has  left  an 
interesting  account  of  the  Empire  at  the  time.  On  the 
whole  we  recognise  in  his  description  the  China  of  to-day, 
the  same  general  customs,  the  same  business  honour,  much 
the  same  paper  currency,  but  the  baths  in  every  house  and 
the  streets  so  paved  that  a  man  could  walk  about  a  city 
without  soiling  his  feet,  are  at  present  looked  for  in  vain  ! 
Marco  Polo,  by  no  means  indifferent  to  creature  comforts, 
was  delighted  with  palm-sugar  wine  :  "  It  is  extremely 
good  and  makes  you  drunk  faster  than  wine  made  from 
grapes." 

Like  several  other  great  conquerors,  Kublai  was  some- 
what eclectic  in  matters  of  religion,  and  Polo  tells  us  how 
he,  "  causing  the  Gospel  to  be  repeatedly  perfumed  with 
incense  in   a  ceremonious   manner,  devoutly   kissed  it"; 
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while  he  was  equally  devout  at  the  festivals  of  Moslems, 
Jews,   and    Buddhists.     During   later   years    he    inclined 

more  to  Buddhism,  supporting  the  Bonzes  and 
Reii^ous%lews.  making  a  Lama  the  ruler  of  Tibet,  a  country 

where  the  division  of  the  civil  power  into  a 
number  of  petty  States  had  greatly  enhanced  the  prestige 
of  the  clergy  (p.  52).  The  influence  of  the  Bonzes,  or 
Buddhist  monks,  was  very  considerable  at  the  time 
throughout  most  of  his  dominions,  and  Kublai  thought 
it  well  worth  his  while  to  get  them  on  his  side. 

Already  lord  of  a  vaster  domain  than  had  ever  before 
acknowledged    the  sway  of  an  individual,^   the  Khakan- 

Emperor  was  impelled  by  the  thirst  for  con- 
agamsUapan.    Quest   inborn    in    every    Mongol   to   seek    to 

extend  it  still  further,  and  his  success  was 
distinctly  limited.  Korea  had  been  gained  over,  and  its 
king  was  friendly,  but  Japan  just  beyond  had  been  un- 
affected by  the  mainland  wars,  and  Kublai  set  his  heart  on 
her  subjection.  Since  the  death  of  Yoritomo  (p.  71)  the 
country  had  been  in  a  deplorable  state ;  the  Hojo  family 
controlled  both  Courts  and  set  up  young  and  incompetent 
men  both  as  Emperors  and  Shoguns.  The  people  were, 
however,  roused  by  the  danger  of  foreign  conquest,  and 
when  the  Khakan's  envoys  came  to  Kamakura  and 
demanded  submission,  they  were  at  once  shown  the  way 
back    to   China.     A    large   force,  chiefly  of  Chinese  and 

'  The  famous  letter  of  Arghun,  the  Ilkhan  (grandson  of  Holagou), 
to  Philip  the  Fair,  written  in  the  Year  of  the  Cow  (1290)  [preserved 
in  the  French  archives] ,  proposing  joint  action  against  the  Moslems, 
has  a  seal  with  Chinese  seal  characters,  which  is  obviously  a  recogni- 
tion of  Kublai's  overlordship.  Arghun  calls  himself  Khakan,  but 
apparently  only  in  the  sense  that  we  frequently  use  such  titles  as 
'Professor,'  'Doctor,'  or  'Canon.' 
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Koreans,  were  sent  to  Tsushima  ('  two   islands '),  in  the 

strait  between  Kiusiu  and  Korea  ;  it  was  defeated  by  the 

Japanese,  who,  however,  suffered   heavy  loss. 
1274. 

A  new  embassy  was  sent  to  Kamakura,  and, 

to  avoid  the  chance  of  any  misunderstanding,  the  Japanese 

slew   the  envoys  on    the   shore.     A    huge   fleet,   manned 

largely  by  Mongols,  was  sent  to  avenge  this  insult,  but  it 

fared  even  worse  than  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  not  even 

the  Mongol  autocrat  could  make  the  Chinese  pay  for  a 

third  attempt  to  do  what  they  didn't  want  done. 

An  expedition  directed  against  the  Loo  Choo  Islands 

also  failed  ;  another,  meant  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  the 

distant  island  of  Kuava  (Java),  met  with  no 

other  Expedi-  .  ,         _,  . 

tions  that  mostly  better     success.      Wars    with     Tonqum    and 

failed.  ^ 

Annam  were,  on  the  whole,  disastrous,  though 

both  countries  consented  to  offer  a  nominal  tribute.     A 

force  sent  against  Burma  had  very  much  better  success, 

and  Pagan,  the  capital,  with  its  magnificent  Temples  in  the 

style  of  every  country  of  the  Buddhist  world, 
1284.  . 

was  given  to  the  names. 

Ruins  of  a  Monastery  of  this  period  have  been  found  at 

the  mouth  of  the  Amur,i  from  which  it  would  seem  that 

Chinese  influence  extended  further  to  the  north  than  in 

earlier  or  later  days.     Besides  warlike  expeditions,  Kublai 

Khan  sent  out  many  peaceful  missions  to  distant  States ; 

one  is  even  said  to  have  reached  Madagascar.^     Of  his 

public  works  by  far  the  most  useful  was  the 

reconstruction  of  the  ancient  Imperial  Canal, 

connecting  Tientsin  ('  Heaven  ford  ')  and  Hangchow.     It 

is  about  a  thousand  miles  long,  but,  as  Du  Halde  says,  "  in 

all  that  space  there  were  neither  hills,  quarries  nor  rocks 

which  gave  the  workmen  any  trouble  either  to  level  or 

'  Putnam  Weale.  =  Howorth  i.  275. 
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penetrate."  It  is  characteristic  of  China  that  her  only 
great  works,  the  Wall  and  the  Canal,  are  useful  ones  ; 
great  Temples  and  Pyramids  are  absent  from  her  soil — 
to  the  advantage  of  her  people,  but  to  the  disappointment 
of  the  modern  tourist. 

The  Chinese  have  never  shown  themselves  fond  of 
military  expeditions  (especially  not  when  they  have  to 
pay  for  them),  and  all  his  wars,  causing  as  they  did  a 
severe  drain  on  their  resources,  had  much  reduced  their 
loyalty  to  the  Mongol  Emperor.  In  1294  he  "departed 
from  this  perishable  world." 

His  successors,  like  the  later  Danish  kings  of  England, 

were  little  better  than  savages,  and  the  Dynasty  rapidly 

collapsed.       Rebellions    kept    breaking    out  ; 

^Emp'^ero^r'     pirates  had  it  all   their  own  way  on  the  sea, 

Japanese  ones  were  particularly  obstreperous 

after  the  destruction  of  Kublai's  Armada.     The  Emperors 

meanwhile  did  little  more  than  paint  their  capital  red. 

The  Nestorians  ^  seem  to  have  died  out  before  the  end 
of  the  Dynasty;  their  connections  with  the  Mother  Church 
were  becoming  more  difficult,  their  services  as  described 
by  Rubruquis  and  others  (even  making  allowance  for 
sectarian  animosity)  were  losing  distinctively  Christian 
features,  and  must  have  gradually  become  almost  indis- 
tinguishable from  those  of  the  Buddhists,  by  whom  there 
can  be  little  doubt  the  Christian  pioneers  were  eventually 
absorbed.  A  mysterious  iron  cross  worshipped  at  a 
Temple  in  Fukien,  which  is  described  at  length  in  Bishop 
Favier's  book  on  Peking,  may  possibly  be  a  relic  of  their 
work,  but  it  does  not  seem  very  probable.  The  Roman 
Mission,  which  has  been  served    by   such  men  as    Friar 

'  An  admirable  account  of  the  Nestorians,  with  a  map  showing 
their  metropolitan  sees,  is  given  in  Yule's  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither. 
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Odoric  of  Lombardy  and   John  of  Montecorvino,  '  first 

and    last    Archbishop   of    Peking,'    dwindled   almost    to 

vanishing  when   the    Mongols    were   expelled 

Friar  Odoric. 

from  China.  Odoric  s  narrative  (extensively- 
used  by  our  own  romancer,  Mandeville)  is  very  entertaining. 
The  Church  in  India  where  St.  Thomas  is  buried  "  is  filled 
with  idols,  and  beside  it  are  some  fifteen  houses  of  the 
Nestorians,  that  is  to  say  Christians,  but  vile  and  pestilent 
heretics."  The  Chinese  "  are  comely  enough,  but  colour- 
less, having  beards  of  long  straggling  hairs  like  mousers, — 
cats  I  mean.  And  as  for  the  women,  they  are  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world." 

A  very  good  description  of  the  Chinese  at  this  time  is 

given  by  Hayton  the  Armenian,  who  travelled  far  East  to 

bear  tribute  to  the  Mongols.     Writing  in  1307, 

Armeniin.^  he  says :  "  The  people  of  the  country  are 
exceedingly  full  of  shrewdness  and  sagacity 
and  hold  in  contempt  the  performances  of  other  nations  in 
every  kind  of  art  and  science.  .  .  .  They  are  not  courageous, 
but  stand  in  greater  fear  of  death  than  at  ail  befits  those 
who  carry  arms.  Yet  being  full  of  caution  and  address  they 
have  almost  always  come  off  victorious  over  their  enemies." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Dynasty  famines  and  other 
disasters  greatly  increased  (in  one  famine  alone  thirteen 
millions  are  said  to  have  perished),  while  the  Emperors 
gave  themselves  up  more  and  more  to  pleasure.  Toghon 
Timur,  the  last  of  the  line,  was  especially  unworthy  of  his 
position  ;  insurrections  broke  out  on  all  sides  and  rapidly 
spread,  a  comet  appeared,  blood-rain  fell,  the  Temple  of 
the  Imperial  Ancestors  of  the  Dynasty  at  Peking  was 
wrecked  by  an  earthquake,  the  Khakan,  overcome  by 
superstitious  terrors,  lost  heart,  and  a  most  feeble  resist- 
ance was  offered  to  the  Chinese. 


CHAPTER   VIII 
THE   MING   DYNASTY   OF   CHINA 

Tlie  swindler  and  the  ruffian 

lead  pleasant  lives  enough. 
While  judgments  overtake  the  good 

and  many  a  sharp  rebuff. 
The  swaggering  bully  stalks  along 

as  blithely  as  you  please, 
While  those  who  never  miss  their  prayers 

are  martyrs  to  disease. 
And  if  great  God  Almighty  fails 

to  keep  the  balatice  true, 
What  can  we  hope  that  paltry 

mortal  magistrates  will  do  ? 

HsiEH  Chin,  Ming  Poet.    (Giles.) 

Among  many  others  who  left  their  homes  to  join  the  insur- 
gents was  a  Buddhist  monk,i  who  soon  raised  himself  to 

prominence  by  his  mihtary  skill,  and  gained 
"^^fnl^^"      the   confidence   and    affection   of    the   people 

by  his  moderation  and  humanity.  He  did 
all  he  possibly  could  to  prevent  massacre  and  pillage 
during  the  war.  In  1356,  after  smaller  successes,  he 
captured    Nanking   and    then    took    the   wise   course   of 

'  According  to  some  accounts  he  was  only  a  servant  in  a 
Monastery,  but  one  hardly  likes  to  believe  the  monks  had  so  far 
forgotten  their  rules  as  to  keep  any !  Professor  Giles,  in  his 
valuable  Chinese  Biographical  Dictionary,  describes  him  as  a  novice. 
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organising  a  settled  government  in  the  conquered  territory. 
This  was  so  good  an  object-lesson  that  the  South  enthu- 
siastically supported  his  cause,  and  made  him  strong 
enough  to  send  a  force  against  the  capital.  Peking  was 
captured  by  a  stratagem,  the  Khakan  fled.  Little  further 
resistance  was  offered  by  the  Mongols,  and,  after  consider- 
able hesitation,  the  monk  changed  his  yellow  robe  for 
the  Imperial  Yellow,  and  took  the  title  of  Hung  Wu, 
founder  of  the  Ming  ('  brilliant ')  ^  Dynasty, 
the  last  native  House  that  has  governed 
China.  He  is  popularly  known  as  the  '  Beggar  King,'  on 
account  of  his  early  poverty. 

The  customary  reforms  were  at  once  set  on  foot ;  the 

expenses  of  the    Court   were   cut   down,   the   laws   were 

codified,  public  libraries  were  provided  in  the 

chief    cities,   the    Hanlin    was    restored,    free 

education  was  aimed  at.    Buddhism  was  naturally  favoured, 

but  not  to  any  very  great  extent.     Of  the  Chinese  at  the 

time  Ibn   Batuta  (p.  88)  writes  :   "  They  are 

^thechrnese."    generally  well-to-do  opulent  people,  but  they 

are  not  sufficiently  particular  either  in  dress  or 

diet.     You    will    see   one   of  their   great   merchants,   the 

owner  of  uncountable  treasure,  going   about    in    a   dirty 

cotton    frock."     "  China    is   a    beautiful    country,   but   it 

afforded  me  no  pleasure  :  on  the  contrary,  my  spirit  was 

sorely  troubled  within  me  whilst  I  was  there  to  see  how 

paganism  had  the  upper  hand." 

The  Koreans  had  taken  advantage  of  the  decay  of  the 
Yiians  to  repudiate  their  allegiance,  and  a  popular  soldier 
named    Taijo   had    taken    advantage    of    the    decay    of 

'  The    expressive   Chinese    character   displays    Sun   and    Moon 
together. 
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Wangken's  Dynasty  to  found  another,  called  the  Ni,     It 

continued  to   reign    till    19 10,  but   years    pre- 

Ni  Dynasty     viously    it    had    practically    ceased    to    rule. 
(1392-1910). 

Though     they     loathed     the     Mongols,     the 

Koreans  had  a  supreme  reverence  for  China,  and  the 
new  king  voluntarily  paid  homage  to  the  Mings.  As 
is  the  laudable  custom  of  the  East,  reforms  followed 
the  change  of  Dynasty,  Confucian  learning  was  en- 
couraged, and  competitive  examinations,  as  in  China, 
were  instituted.  A  box  to  receive  petitions  for  the  king 
was  set  up  at  the  Palace  gate,  where  it  remained  until 
quite   recently.     Han   Yang  became  the  metropolis   and 

began  to  be  known  as  Seoul,  or  '  capital ' ;  it 
Capful  of  Korea.  *^  ^  beautiful  city  in  a  cup-shaped  depression 

among  the  mountains  at  the  bottom  of  a 
winding  valley,  and  a  wall  was  built  round  it,  carried,  as 
is  usual  in  Korea,  over  the  tops  of  the  rocky  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood,  so  that  it  is  in  places  a  long  way  out  from 
the  city  and  more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  the  streets. 
Tigers  used  sometimes  to  be  seen  within  its  limits. 
Buddhism  was  disestablished,  and  there  are  to-day  hardly 
any  Buddhist  Temples  in  Korea,  except  the  Monasteries, 
and  these  have  become  practically  poor-houses,  peasants 
crowding  into  them  during  bad  seasons,  and  returning  to 
the  world  when  agricultural  prospects  are  better. 

Hung   Wu  was   not   content    with   having   driven  the 
Mongols    from    the    sacred    soil    of    China :     they   were 

attacked     beyond     the     frontiers,     and     the 
theFroStiers.     Chinese,   after   smaller    successes,   inflicted   a 

great  defeat  on  them  near  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Great  Wall.  Practically  this  battle 
destroyed    the    Mongol    Empire ;    for    though    Khakans 
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continued  to  be  elected  their  power  was  a  mere  shadow, 
and  was  not  recognised  by  the  stronger  Mongol  kingdoms 
in  Western  Asia,  which  had  mostly  become  Mohammedan 
and  little  disposed  to  be  controlled  by  infidels.  The 
remoter  parts  of  Mongolia,  as  well  as  Tibet  and  Turkestan, 
remained  independent  of  Chinese  control.  Thus  the 
Empire  was  far  from  being  at  its  greatest  extent,  but 
it  was  thoroughly  contented  and  prosperous,  while  there 
was  little  to  disturb  its  internal  peace,  except  that  the 
coasts  constantly  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  Japanese 
pirates.  The  wars  having  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  the  victorious  generals  were  received  in 
audience  at  Nanking,  which  had  been  made  the  capital, 
and  publicly  thanked  by  the  Emperor,  who  took  the 
opportunity  of  warning  them  against  luxury. 

Hung  Wu  'became  a  guest  on  high'  in  1398  ;  his  tomb 
is  still  one  of  the  sights  of  Nanking.  His  grandson 
succeeded,  but  a  somewhat  unscrupulous  uncle  of  the 
new  ruler  put  him  in  a  Monastery  (or  at  any  rate  out  of 
the  way)  and  himself  on  the  throne,  taking  the  title  of 
Yung  Lo.  He  nearly  had  to  face  a  danger 
,^""_sL°  that  would  have  strained  his  resources  to  the 
utmost,  for  in  1404  the  great  Timur  was  reflect- 
ing, "  I  have  not  been  able  to  effect  my  vast  conquests 
without  some  violence  (!)  and  the  destruction  of  a  great 
number  of  true  believers  ;  but  I  am  now  resolved  to  perform 
a  good  and  great  action,  which  shall  be  an  expiation  of  all 
my  sins.  I  mean  to  exterminate  the  idolaters  of  China." 
But  next  year  Timur  was  called  to  his  long  account  with- 
out this  (or  any  other)  much  needed  expiation  of  his  sins. 

Yung  Lo  upheld  the  prestige  of  China  and  successfully 
chastised  Siam  and  Cambodia,  for  not  treating  his  envoys 
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with  proper  respect,  by  an  expedition  sent  by  sea. 
Tonquin,  where  a  usurper  had  seized  the  throne,  was 
conquered  and  annexed,  but,  as  the  province  was  exceed- 
ingly lawless  and  difficult  to  govern,  and  also  cost  more 
than  it  brought  in,  it  was  soon  relinquished  by  the 
practically  minded  Chinese. 

At  Nanking  the  Emperor  built  in   141 1  the  porcelain 

pagoda  which  the  T'ai  P'ings  destroyed;  moving  the  capital 

to  Peking,  he  constructed  the  colossal  walls  that 

Buildings.  .  ._, 

Still  enclose  the  Tatar  city.     They  are  about 

forty  feet  high,  and  much  more  massive  than  the  Great 

Wall  itself;  their  circuit  is  about  fourteen  and  a  half  miles 

and  there  are  nine  gates,  with  huge  enceintes^  surmounted 

by  lofty  towers,  some  of  which  are  protected  by  imitation 

cannon,  provided  not  so  much  to  overawe  the   fractious 

as  to  gratify  the  God  of  War,  who  imagines  the  city  to  be 

in  a  fine  state  of  defence !     Yung  Lo  also  cast  the  Great 

Bell,  with  the  text  of  the  Classics  in  low  relief,  which  hangs 

in  a  Buddhist   Temple  near  Peking,  the  largest   in  the 

world  except  one  at  Moscow  that  has  never  been  hung  ; 

he  likewise   had  compiled  a  500,000-page  encyclopaedia, 

the   Yung  Lo  Ta  TienJ- 

Yung  Lo  was  the  first  Emperor  buried  at  the  famous 

Ming  Tombs  among  the  mountains  north-west  of  Peking. 

It  was  doubtless  on  account  of  his  military 
1435. 

exploits  that  soon  after  his  death  embassies 

bearing  presents  arrived  at   the   Court   of  Peking   from 

Bengal  and    Malacca.     His  successor  was  a  mere  child, 

and  the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  eunuch  who 

*  Only  three  copies  were  ever  made  ;  two  were  burned  in  the 
troubles  during  the  break  up  of  the  Dynasty,  the  third  in  the  siege 
of  the  Legations  (p.  286).    Odd  volumes  only  survive. 
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blundered   into   war   with   the    Kalmucks,   or    Eleuths,  a 

Mongol  tribe  who  had  established  themselves  in    Kash- 

garia.      They  defeated  the  Chinese,  captured 

The  Kalmucks.      ^  J  »         r 

the  boy-Emperor,  and  even  besieged  Peking, 
though  afterwards  the  tide  turned  and  they  had  to 
restore  their  Imperial  captive. 

Though  the  Great  Wall  was  anxiously  repaired  and 
strengthened  by  loop  lines  in  important  places,  the  restless 
tribes  beyond  it  and  in  Central  Asia  still  gave  ceaseless 
trouble.  In  Hainan, ^  too,  owing  to  obstinate  mismanage- 
ment and  corruption,  there  was  a  revolt  about  the  year 
1500,  but  it  was  suppressed  by  native  levies.  If  a  census 
of  the  Empire  taken  about  the  same  time  gave  results  at 
all  corresponding  to  the  facts,  the  population  was  then 
only  about  fifty-three  millions. 

In    1 5 16    Rafael    Perestrello,   a    Portuguese    navigator, 
landed  in  China,  the  first  who  ever  sailed  thither  under 
a  European  flag,  and  this  was  the  beginning 
ptrtugie°e.      of  many  troubles  to  the  Flowery  Land  ;  but 
ignorance  was  bliss,  as  is  so  often  the  case. 
Succeeding  Emperors   were  neither  very  good  nor  very 
bad,  and  though  the  tribes  beyond  the  frontier,  the  Miao- 
tzu  and  the  Japanese  pirates  showed  no  signs  whatever  of 
improving  their  manners,  China  on  the  whole  pursued  the 
quiet  tenor  of  her  way  in  comparative  peace 
^^^eao).^""     However,  in    1573,    Chu-Ichun  (VVanli)  com- 
menced his  long  reign,  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  Mings. 

'  The  island  had  been  annexed  by  the  Han  Dynasty  in  iii  B.C., 
but  the  Chinese  were  content  to  administer  the  sea-coast,  leaving 
the  different  tribes  of  Lis  practically  independent  in  the  interior. 
Some  of  these  aborigines,  distinguished  as  the  Shu-li,  have  adopted 
a  certain  measure  of  civilisation,  and  carry  on  trade  with  the  Chinese. 
The  Shcng-li  arc  still  savages. 


CHAPTER   IX 

THE   PORTUGUESE   IN   ASIA 

Like  as  a  ship,  that  through  the  Ocean  wyde 
Directs  her  course  unto  one  certaine  cost, 
Is  met  of  many  a  counter  winde  and  tyde. 
With  which  her  winged  speed  is  let  and  crost. 
And  she  her  sclfe  in  stormie  surges  tost ; 
Yet,  making  many  a  borde  and  many  a  bay, 
Still  winneth  way,  ne  hath  her  compasse  lost. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queene. 

Hitherto  the  sea  has  been  but  little  heard  of;  the  largest 

and  most  important  cities  of  mainland  Asia  had  almost 

always  been  well  inland,  powerful  empires  had 

New  Era  in  Asia 

when  the  Cape    possesscd  no  navies  ;  their  superiority  on  the 

was  doubled.       ^  '  i  -» 

sea  availed  the  Sungs  nothing  in  their  contest 
with  the  Kins.  Genghis  Khan  and  Timur  did  not  possess 
fleets  at  all.  Kublai  Khan's  naval  armaments  only  brought 
him  disaster.  Although  small  Arab  vessels  and  Chinese 
junks  had  coasted  along  the  shores  of  the  continent  for 
trade,  and  occasionally  for  war,  and  piracy  had  been  common 
in  almost  every  sea,  the  Ocean  as  a  political  factor  hardly 
existed.  When,  in  1498,  Vasco  da  Gama  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  all  this  was  changed.  The  Ocean 
became  a  highway  of  commerce,  seaside  cities  obtained 
an  importance  they  had  never  known  before,  large  and 

8  113 
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flourishing  ports  grew  up  on  what  had  been  desolate 
shores  ;  many  islands  off  the  coasts,  hitherto  unnoticed, 
sprang  into  prominence. 

Adventurous  spirits  of  Europe,  incited  by  stories  of 
untold  wealth,  began  to  seek  a  new  outlet  for  their  activi- 
ties in  the  East  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 
^ueTin^A^iT  Trade  between  the  countries  round  the 
Mediterranean  and  Southern  Asia,  begun  by 
the  Phoenicians  at  the  very  dawn  of  history,  had  never 
entirely  ceased,  but  its  amount  was  inconsiderable,  and 
on  the  establishment  of  the  Turkish  Empire  it  had 
dwindled  almost  to  vanishing.  Commerce  with  Europe 
now  began  to  become  important  and  rapidly  to  grow. 
The  easier  intercourse  between  Europe  and  Asia  would 
have  been  in  any  case  fraught  with  important  conse- 
quences to  both  continents,  but  the  new  maritime  activity 
of  Europe  was  to  bring  about  still  more  significant  results. 
A  trial  of  strength  became  inevitable,  and  the  result  was 
not  long  doubtful.  Almost  as  soon  as  they  landed  in 
India  the  Portuguese  set  in  motion  a  wave  of  foreign 
conquest  which  has  steadily  rolled  on,  and  which  at  one 
time  seemed  likely  to  end  only  with  the  extinction  of  the 
last  independent  native  State  on  the  Asiatic  mainland. 
But,  as  in  the  case  of  most  new  movements  which  have 
affected  the  history  of  nations,  no  sudden  changes  were 
produced  in  Asia  when  the  Cape  was  doubled  ;  on  the 
contrary,  for  many  years,  the  course  of  its  history  went  on 
as  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had  happened,  and  indeed  the 
most  powerful  Empire  which  has  ever  established  itself  in 
India  had  not  begun  to  exist  at  the  time. 

One  of  the  first  to  inspire  the  Portuguese  nation  with  a 
zeal  for  distant  explorations  was  the  famous  Prince  Henry, 
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surnamed   the    Navigator,   son   of  John    I.   of    Portugal, 
and  grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt,  whose  career 

Prince  Henry. 

is  extremely  well  known,  doubtful  as  his 
original  projects  may  be. 

Vasco  da  Gama,  having  doubled    the   Cape    of  Good 

Hope,  landed  at  Calicut  in  1498,  and  although  the  Arabs, 

unwilling   to    lose    their  monopoly   of    trade, 

Vasco  da  Gama.     , ,  ,        ,  ,  ,  ,  i  •  i 

did  what  they  could  to  oppose  him,  he  was 
well  received,  and  took  to  the  King  of  Portugal  a  friendly 
letter  from  the  Zamorin,  or  '  Sea  Raja,'  of  Malabar. 

Instead  of  reciprocating  his  good  wishes  the  king  sent 
Cabral  to  conquer  and  convert  the  Malabar  coast,  and  the 

Portuguese  did  nothing  to  impress  the  Indians 

Cabral.  ,  •    i 

with  the  fact  that  they  represented  a  higher 
civilisation.  On  the  contrary,  as  Vambery  puts  it,  they 
"  came  to  India  as  robber  knights  and  Crusaders,  and 
looked  upon  all  heathen  people  as  enemies  of  Portugal 
and  of  Christ.  Their  conduct  in  India  was  marked  by 
fanaticism  and  cruelty  which  put  even  the  actions  of  a 

Pizarro  and  Cortes  in  the  shade."  In  1505 
Viceroy!       Francisco  d'Almeida  was  appointed  Viceroy 

of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  India.  His 
first  step  was  to  secure  control  of  the  sea ;  Cabral  had 
made  war  on  the  Arabs  whose  cause  was  taken  up  by  the 
Mamluk  Sultan  of  Egypt,  who,  in  1 508,  dispatched  a  fleet 
to  support  the  Moslem  powers  of  India  against  the  Christian 
intruders.  It  was  met  by  the  Viceroy's  son,  Louren^o, 
who,  though  only  in  his  twenty-third  year,  made  so  gallant 
a  stand  that  the  victors,  with  true  Moslem  chivalry,  con- 
gratulated his  father  on  his  heroic  end.  Next  year  the 
united  Arab  and  Mamluk  fleet  was  routed  by  Almeida 
himself. 
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This  victory  secured  the  control  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to 

the  Portuguese,  for  though  the  Turks,  after  their  conquest 

of  Egypt  (p.  89),  sent   their  fleet   to   restore 

Destruction  of      -n/r       1  •  1  t->  1 

theMamiuk      Moslem  supremacy  in  the  t.astern   seas,  and 

Fleet  (1509). 

penetrated  as  far  as  Malacca,  they  were  able 
to  effect  nothing. 

During   the  same  year  (1509)  Albuquerque,   who   six 
years   earlier   had   established    a    fort   on    the   shore   by 

permission    of  the    Raja   of  Cochin,  was   ap- 
^Governor^'     pointcd  to  supcrsedc  Almeida — but  as  Governor 

only,  not  Viceroy.  He  had  a  struggle  to 
establish  his  authority  (for  Almeida,  having  been  per- 
fectly successful,  did  not  like  surrendering  his  power),  but 
he  soon  showed  himself  well  fitted  for  his  high  office. 
With  great  difficulty,  and  after  severe  fighting  against  the 

Sultan  of  Bijapur  (p.  1 27),  he  managed  to  secure 
gue^se^'c^puai.    the  great  trading  city  of  Goa,  which  has  ever 

since  remained  the  metropolis  of  the  Portu- 
guese Indies  ;  in  material  splendour  it  soon  became  one  of 
the  finest  cities  in  the  East,  far  surpassing  Lisbon.  By  trying 
to  understand  and  to  conciliate  the  natives,  and  by  always 
supporting  fellow-enemies  to  the  Moslems,  Albuquerque 
contrived  firmly  to  establish    the  power   of  his  country. 

To     secure     Portugal's    maritime    supremacy 

Malacca. 

further  east  he  captured  Malacca  (founded 
in  the  thirteenth  century  by  a  colony  from  Java),  which 
was  bravely  defended  by  the   '  Malays,'   and  the  Sultan 

retired  to  Johor,  where  his   Dynasty  yet  sur- 

I  Mozambique. 

vives.  Mozambique  was  chosen  as  the  best 
port  to  be  held  on  the  African  coast,  and  the  massive 
Castle  of  Albuquerque  still  remains  entire,  though  its 
walls  have  for  four  centuries  been  washed  by  the  waves. 
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In  his  next  project,  that  of  securing  control  of  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Governor  had  less  success.  His  plans  there  were 
of  the  vastest.  In  order  to  deal  a  death-blow  at  Islam  he 
formed  the  wild  scheme  of  diverting  the  Nile  from  Egypt, 
and  so  destroying  the  prosperity  of  that  country  for  ever, 
and  also  of  making  a  raid  on  Medina  and  desecrating  the 
very  tomb  of  the  Prophet  itself.  In  15 15  he  died  in  Goa, 
and  the  fact  that  for  many  years  the  Hindus  made  pilgrim- 
ages to  his  tomb,  imploring  his  spirit  to  protect  them  from 
the  tyranny  of  his  successors,  is  good  testimony  to  his 
personal  worth. 

The  tide  of  Portuguese  enterprise  flowed  rapidly  on- 
wards ;  all  Moslem  fleets  were  practically  annihilated,  the 
whole  coast-line  of  Southern  Asia  lay  open  to  Christian 
attacks.  In  15 12  Francisco  Senao  discovered  the  rich 
Spice  Islands,  or  Moluccas,  which  were  occupied  at  once. 
In  1 51 5  Lopes  Soares  got  leave  to  have  a  trading  station 
at    Colombo    from    the    King    of    Kotta    in 

Ceylon.  ° 

Ceylon,'  but  built  a  fort  instead.  The 
Mahavansa,  a  monkish  chronicle  of  Ceylon,  records  that 
the  Portuguese  "  were  all  of  them  wicked  unbelievers, 
cruel,  and  hard  of  heart.  .  .  .  They  broke  into  towns  and 
Temples.  .  .  .  They  destroyed  the  country  and  the  religion 
thereof,  and  built  forts  in  divers  places,  and  maintained 
continual  war."  ^     In   1557,  under  a  trifling  excuse,  they 

landed  on  the  island  of  Macao  in  China,  then 

^T  3C30 

fortified  part  of  a  small  peninsula.  Unable  to 
get  rid  of  them,  the  Ming  officials  some  years  later  built  a 
wall  across  the  peninsula  to  shut  out  the  barbarian  settle- 
ment, for  which  a  tribute  was  long  paid  to  the  Emperor. 

'  Tamil  rule  in  Ceylon  had  been  ended  in  463  a.d. 
=  Bishop  Copleston. 
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Japan  was  first  vi,sited  by  the  Portuguese  in  1542,  the 
earliest  arrivals  being  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Kiusiu. 
The  Japanese  were  delighted  with  (the  first 
^^^"  sight  of)  their  visitors;  their  gift  of  a  match- 
lock gun  was  useful,  and  it  formed  a  model  for  the 
construction  of  many  more  like  it  ;  their  medical  know- 
ledge, too,  was  much  appreciated.  Later  on  the  Japanese 
began  to  suspect  that  the  Europeans  were  not  the  wonders 
they  professed  to  be;  Pinto,  who  landed  about  1545, 
confesses  that  his  answers  to  questions  were  intended 
rather  to  maintain  the  high  opinion  the  Japanese  had 
formed  of  Portugal  than  strictly  to  agree  with  the  truth, 
and  thus  did  Oriental  liars  get  some  idea  of  the  strict 
Western  ideals  of  sincerity. 

During   the    early   sixteenth  century  Portugal    was   in 

the  zenith  of  her  power.     In  America  she  ruled  the  vast 

territory  of  Brazil ;  in  Africa  she  claimed  the 

%OT\ue^ai°^     whole  coast  outside  the  Mediterranean   from 

Morocco  to  the  Red  Sea  :  the  shores  of  Asia 

and    its    islands  were  dotted   with    her  settlements    from 

Arabia  to  China  ;  the  Eastern  trade,  of  which  she  had  a 

monopoly  for  many  years,  brought  with  it  untold  wealth. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  extraordinary  prosperity  signs  of 

decay  were  only  too  apparent — her  home  government  was 

rotten  and  corrupt ;  the  population  of  Portugal  itself  was 

so  reduced  that  slaves  had  to  be  imported  to  do  the  field 

work;  there  was  no  attempt  to  govern  the  Empire  with 

any  other  object  than  that  of  enriching  the  mother  country. 

With  the  honourable  exception  of  Dom  Joas  de  Castro, 
a  friend  of  Francis  Xavier,  who  was  appointed  Viceroy  in 
1545,  the  successors  of  Albuquerque  made  Portuguese 
rule  more  and  more  detested  by  the  natives. 
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Wholesale  intermarriage   with  Asiatics   and  failure   to 
control  or  provide  for  the  Eurasians,  who  took  to  piracy 
and  other  lawless  acts,  was  one  of  the  principal 
^^Power''"     reasons  for  Portugal's  decay.    Her  conduct  was 
at  no  time  such  as  to  make  likely  the  continu- 
ance of  her  power.     About  1567  matters  came  to  a  crisis, 
and  a  widespread  rising  shook  Portuguese  authority  to  its 
foundations.    Two  Moghal  Viceroys  joined  the  movement, 
but  in  actual  fighting  Asiatics  were  hardly  a  match  for  the 
Portuguese,  and  about  the  only  permanent  result  was  that 
the  Ternatees  recovered  their  freedom. 

The  Moghal  Emperors  never  realised  the  danger  to  be 

apprehended  from  European  aggression ;  to  them  the  coast 

was  the  most  remote  part  of  their  dominions, 

^^°shai  Empire    traders  were  the  class  they  were  least  accus- 

and  Portuguese.  J 

tomed  to  respect.  In  the  Ain-i-Akbari {^.  135) 
we  read:  "Through  the  negligence  of  ministers  of  State 
and  the  commanders  of  frontier  provinces,  many  of  these 
sarkars  [districts]  are  in  the  possession  of  European 
nations " :  when  the  Nawab  of  Bengal  complained  to 
Shah  Jahan  of  the  haughty  conduct  of  the  Portuguese 
at  Hugli  he  tersely  ordered,  "  Expel  those  idolaters  from 
my  dominions."  In  the  severe  indictment  of  his  methods 
of  education  (preserved  by  Bernier)  that  Aurangzeb  ad- 
ministered to  his  old  tutor,  who  came  expecting  a  peerage, 
one  of  the  counts  is :  "  In  the  first  place  you  have  taught 
me  that  all  that  Frangistan  (so  it  seems  they  call  Europe) 
was  nothing,  but  I  know  not  what  little  Island,  of  which 
the  greatest  King  was  he  of  Portugal.  .  .  .  Admirable 
Geography  !  You  should  rather  have  taught  me  exactly 
to  distinguish  all  those  different  States  of  the  World,  and 
well  to  understand  their  strength,   their  way  of  fighting, 
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their  customs,  .  .  .  and  by  the  perusal  of  solid  history 
to  observe  their  rise,  progress,  decay,  and  whence,  how, 
and  by  what  accidents  and  errors  those  great  changes  and 
revolutions  of  Empires  and  Kingdoms  have  happened." 
The  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  the  Portuguese  had  the 
advantage  of  dealing  only  with  small  and  comparatively 
weak  States.  They  never  seriously  had  to  encounter  the 
full  force  of  the  greater  Empires  of  Asia. 

Her  victories,  however,  did  nothing  to  support  a  falling 
cause ;  Portugal  made  no  effort  to  improve  her  adminis- 
tration.    The  home  country  was  too  small  to 

Sixty  Years'  ,         j     ,i  j       •  , 

Captivity       stand   the  enormous  dram  on    her   resources, 

(1580-1640). 

and  the  sixty  years'  captivity,  which  began  in 
1580,  when  Philip  II.  of  Spain  seized  the  neighbouring 
State  and  its  dependencies,  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
Eastern  Empire  of  Portugal. 


CHAPTER   X 

THE   MOGHAL   EMPIRE 

/  dream' d 
That  stone  by  stone,  I  rear'd  a  sacred  fane, 
A  temple,  neither  Pagod,  Mosque,  not  Church, 
But  loftier,  simpler,  always  open  doored 
To  every  breath  from  heaven.  .  .  . 

/  watclid  my  son 
And  those  that  followed,  loosen  stone  from  stone 
All  my  fair  work;  and  from  the  ruin  arose 
The  shriek  and  curse  of  trampled  millions,  even 
As  in  the  time  before :  but  while  I  groan  d 
From  out  the  sunset  pour'd  an  alien  race. 

Tennyson. 

The   celebrated    conqueror,   Timur,   or,   as   he    is    more 
usually  called  by  English  writers,  Tamerlane  (a  corruption 
of  Timur  i  Leng,  Timur  the  Lame),  was  born 
^2Tfi-i^Js).      in  1336  at  Kesh,  near  Samarcand.     His  father 
was  chief  of  the  Berlas,  a  tribe  which  seems  to 
have  been  originally  Mongol  and  to  have  become  Turkish 
in  speech  and  otherwise  through   association   and    inter- 
marriage.^     Brought  up  in  the  Shia  sect,  he  was  at  all 
times  deeply  religious,  but    Islam,  as  understood  by  the 
fierce  Central  Asian  tribes,  was  no  very  gentle  creed,  and 
he  sadly  forgot  the  Prophet's  remark  that  "  all  Moslems 

•  Erskine. 
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are  Brothers."  Like  various  others,  he  considered  that  it 
was  "  neither  fit  nor  decent  that  the  world  should  be 
governed  by  two  kings,"  ^  and  his  efforts  to  prevent  it 
were  at  least  not  half-hearted  :  "  half  of  the  garrison  had 
their  throats  cut ;  the  other  half  were  hurled  headlong 
from  the  battlements  "  is  a  sample  of  his  Memoirs. 

He  had  a  rather  hard  time  of  it  wandering  about  in  his 
younger  days,  and  on  one  occasion  received  from  an  ant 
the  lesson  that  Bruce  got  from  a  spider.  At  length  he 
contrived  to  build  up  a  little  kingdom  for  himself,  and 
fixed  his  capital  at  the  ancient  city  of  Samarcand — so 
enthusiastically  described  by  his  descendant  Babar — and 
under  his  care  it  grew  into  a  large  and  flourishing  town. 
Some  time  was  spent  in  organising  his  dominions,  and 
then  Timur  started  on  those  expeditions  which  were  to 
make  his  name  dreaded  and  hated,  but  yet  admired, 
through  Asia  for  many  generations,  infamous  in  the 
annals  of  history  for  all  time. 

In  1397,  hearing  of  the  incessant  troubles  in  India,  he 
decided  to  turn  his  steps  to  that  defenceless  land.     On  his 

way  to  the  Imperial  City  next  year,  he  was 
invades^india     ^eceivcd    at    Multan    by    his    grandson,    Pir 

Mohammed,  who  had  led  the  advance  guard 
of  the  army  into  India.  The  Emperor  at  the  time  was 
Mahmud  Tughlak,  who,  as  Ferishta  says,  "was  just  as 
unfit  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived  as  he  was  unworthy 
of  better  times."  By  bringing  forward  only  an  insigni- 
ficant portion  of  his  army,  the  invader  induced  him  to  give 

'  As  Sheik  Sacli  said,  "  Ten  Dervishes  can  sleep  on  one  rug,  but 
the  same  cHmate  of  the  earth  cannot  contain  two  kings,"  though  the 
Amir  Abdur  Rahman  was  of  opinion  "more  wars  and  murders  have 
been  caused  by  ignorant  priests  than  by  any  other  class  of  people." 
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battle  just  outside  the  walls  of  Delhi.  He  was  completely 
defeated,  and  the  conquerers  entered  the  city,  which,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  was  ruthlessly  plundered. 

There  was  no  power  in  India  capable  of  withstanding 
Timur's  further  advance  had  he  wished  to  penetrate  to 
the  South  ;  but  having  easily  made  himself  master  of  the 
most  powerful  State  in  the  peninsula,  he  did  not  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  attack  the  smaller  ones,  and,  having 
collected  all  the  spoil  that  he  could  lay  hands  on,  he  left 
the  smoking  ruins  of  Delhi  and  returned  to  his  own  city 
by  way  of  Afghanistan.  Mahmud  Tughlak,  who  had  fled 
after  the  battle,  now  returned  to  his  desolated  city  and 
attempted  in  vain  to  restore  its  prosperity. 

Timur,  after  spending  some  time  at  Samarcand,  decided 

to   complete   the   humiliation    of  the  Moslem    States    in 

Western  Asia  which  had  taken  the  place  of 

Turks  and       the    Baghdad    Khalifate,    and    so    he    again 

Mamluks.  ^  ^ 

turned  his  steps  westward.  Having  defeated 
the  brave  Mamluks — Turks,  like  most  of  his  own  troops — 
after  hard  fighting,  and  piled  up  pyramids  of  skulls  among 
the  ruins  of  Baghdad,  he  decided  to  attack  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  and  in  1402  met  their  forces,  fresh  from  the  victory 
of  Nicopolis,  at  Angora.  Bayezid  the  Thunderer  was 
utterly  defeated  and  captured,  though  the  cage  story,  so 
prominent  in  Marlowe's  Tainbourlaine,  has  long  been 
discredited.  Timur  wished  to  carry  his  victorious 
standards  over  the  Bosphorus  into  Europe,  but  though 
master  of  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  he  possessed  not  a 
single  ship,  and  neither  Greeks  nor  Turks  would  lend 
any ;  so  Europe  was  saved  by  a  ditch  less  than  a  mile 
across  from  a  barbarian  inroad  that  might  have  inflicted  on 
her  greater  misery  than  anything  since  the  days  of  Attila. 
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After  his  return  to  Samarcand,  Timur,  who   had  long 

before  expressed  the  opinion  that  "  an  hour  employed  by 

a  prince  in  executing  justice  is  of  more  im- 

Good  resolutions  ...  /^      i  j 

and  the  way  to  portance  than  the  worship  given  to  God,  and 
all  the  prayers  made  during  one's  whole  life," 
made  a  speech  to  the  effect  that  "  his  design  was  that  the 
world  should  become  a  paradise  under  his  rule,"  and 
planned  to  lay  desolate  China ;  but  in  1405  he  was 
suddenly  called  to  eternity. 

His   son  is  said  to  have  ruled  his  vast   Empire  "  with 

great  ability,  justice,  and  moderation  " ;  ^  it  was  split  up 

among   his    grandchildren.      One   of  his   de- 

3?emoi«.  scendants  in  the  fourth  generation,  Omar 
Sheik  Mirza,  "  was  of  low  stature,  had  a 
short,  bushy,  beard,  brownish  hair,  and  was  fat.  He 
used  to  wear  his  tunic  extremely  tight ;  insomuch  that, 
as  he  was  wont  to  contract  himself  while  he  tied  the 
strings,  when  he  let  himself  out  again  the  strings  often 
burst  ...  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  reading  the 
Koran  ...  he  was  a  middling  shot  with  the  bow  ;  he 
had  uncommon  force  in  his  fists,  and  never  hit  a  man 
whom  he  did  not  knock  down.  .  .  .  He  was  a  pleasant 
companion,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  used  often 
to  cite  with  great  felicity  appropriate  verses  from  the 
poets."  In  1494,  at  a  fort  among  the  mountains  of 
Ferghana,  he  was  feeding  his  pigeons,  and  "  was  pre- 
cipitated from  the  top  of  the  steep  with  his  pigeons  and 
pigeon-house,  and  took  his  flight  to  the  other  world."  2 

Thus    his    son,    nicknamed    Babar,    or    tiger,    in    his 
twelfth  year  became  King  of  Ferghana  ;  and  his  famous 
Memoirs  far   eclipse  in    human    interest   even    the  diary 
'  Ferishta.  ^  Babar's  Memoirs. 
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of  Samuel    Pepys.     One   day   a    king,  the   next   a  fugi- 
tive, finding  pleasure   in  animals  and  birds,  wild  flowers 
and     natural     scenery,     quoting     poetry     or 
Babarin       comoosmg   it,   plannmg  a  trip    to  Lnina,^  or 

Central  Asia.  V  ^         ^     f  fe  r 

riding  races  with  his  few  companions,  when 
routed  by  his  enemies  (chiefly  Uzbegs),  he  underwent  a 
series  of  adventures  that  fully  equal  those  of  Bruce. 
"Just  before  dawn,  while  our  men  were  still  enjoying 
themselves  in  sleep,  .  .  .  '  The  enemy  are  upon  us — 
rouse  up.'  .  .  .  My  standard-bearer  seized  the  standard, 
but  without  having  time  to  tie  on  the  horsetail  and 
colours,  but  taking  the  banner  staff  in  his  hand,  just 
as  it  was,  leaped  on  horseback.  .  .  .  One  arrow  which 
was  then  on  the  notch  I  discharged,  and  again  applied 
my  hand  to  my  quiver  and  brought  out  a  green-tipped 
barbed  arrow,  which  my  uncle  the  Khan  had  given  me. 
Unwilling  to  throw  it  away,  I  returned  it  to  the  quiver, 
and  thus  lost  as  much  time  as  would  have  allowed  of 
shooting  two  arrows.  ...  At  that  very  moment  an  arrow 
struck  me  on  the  right  thigh.  .  .  .  Tambol,  rushing  on, 
smote  me  such  a  blow  with  his  sword  as  to  stun  me. 
I  had  neglected  to  clean  my  sword,  so  that  it  was  rusty, 
and  I  lost  time  in  drawing  it.  I  was  alone  and  single 
in  the  midst  of  a  multitude  of  enemies.  .  .  ." 

Always  overflowing  with  animal  spirits,  never  for  any 
length  of  time  unduly  elated  or  depressed  by  prosperity 
or  adversity,  he  swam  every  river  that  had  to  be  crossed, 
and  invariably  shared  the  utmost  hardships  with  his  men  : 

*  On  one  occasion  Babar  almost  feels  consoled  for  the  loss  of 
everything  by  the  reflection  that  he  was  now  free  to  visit  this 
country,  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much,  an  interesting  sidelight 
on  China's  vast  prestige. 
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he  once  insisted  on  making  a  hole  as  large  as  a  prayer- 
carpet  for  himself  in  the  snow,  that  there  might  be  more 
room  for  others  in  a  cave.  He  did  what  he  could  to  miti- 
gate the  horrors  of  war,  and  on  one  of  his  expeditions 
against  Samarcand  some  traders  were  plundered,  but 
"  such  was  the  discipline  of  my  army  that,  on  my 
issuing  an  order  that  no  person  should  presume  to 
detain  any  part  of  the  effects  or  property  so  seized,  but 
that  the  whole  should  be  restored  without  reserve,  before 
the  first  watch  of  the  next  day  was  over,  there  was  not  a 
bit  of  thread  or  a  broken  needle  that  was  not  restored  to 
its  owner." 

So  far  as  apparent  definite  results  are  concerned,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  many  of  his  enterprises  were  as  barren  as 
that  of  the  grand  old  Duke  of  York,  and  a  text  for  much 
of  the  work  is  supplied  (a.h.  908)  by  the  remark,  "  This 
expedition  of  the  Khan  was  rather  a  useless  sort  of 
expedition.  He  took  no  fort,  he  beat  no  enemy,  he 
went  and  came  back  again."  However,  on  the  whole 
the  fortunes  of  Babar  advanced.  His  guns  were  a  great 
assistance.  When  the  Kafirs  of  Bajour,  "  a  stupid  and 
ill-fated  set,"  sent  "  an  absurd  answer "  to  his  polite 
request  for  their  submission,  and  he  attacked  them, 
hearing  the  report  of  the  matchlocks  they  "  stood  oppo- 
site them,  mocking  and  making  many  unseemly  and 
improper  gestures,"  but  they  soon  found  out  the  danger 
of  such  conduct,  and  "  by  the  favour  and  kindness  of  God  " 
the  Turks  captured  the  fort. 

Prospering  in  Central  Asia,  Babar,  always  ambitious  of 
wide  conquest,  decided  to  invade  India,  and, 

Career  in  Indi^. 

after  minor  successes,  he  "placed  his  foot  in  the 
stirrup  of  resolution  and  his  hand  on  the  reins  of  confi- 
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dence-in-God  "  (could  the  old  Puritans  have  expressed  it 
better?)  and  marched  against  Delhi  herself.  At  Panipat 
he  defeated  Sultan  Ibrahim,^  but  his  troubles 
were  only  beginning.  His  own  people  wanted 
to  go  home  again ;  the  Indian  Moslems  were  slow  to 
recognise  him  ;  a  plot  to  poison  him  all  but  succeeded. 
The  Rajputs,  under  the  brave  Rana  Sanga  of  Chitor, 
thought  they  saw  in  the  dissensions  among  the  followers 
of  the  Prophet  a  chance  of  restoring  Hindu  supremacy 
to  India,  and  they  formed  a  confederacy  to  crush  the 
Turkish  invader, 

Babar  had  always  been  a  fairly  good  Moslem,  measur- 
ing out  his  day  by  the  hours  of  prayer  (though  he  didn't 

'  Mahmud  Tughlak,  whom  we  left  disconsolate  among  the  ruins 
of  Delhi  (p.  123),  was  succeeded  by  the  Saiyad  Dynasty,  which,  for 
about  forty  years,  maintained  a  feeble  rule  over  Delhi  and  a  few 
miles  of  surrounding  country  ;  then  Behlul,  an  Afghan  of  the  Lodi 
tribe,  encouraged  by  the  prophecy  of  a  dervish,  seized  the  govern- 
ment and  made  himself  Sultan,  the  first  of  the  Lodi  Dynasty.  His 
successors  transferred  the  capital  from  Delhi  to  Agra,  but  their 
authority  did  not  extend  very  far  beyond  the  two  cities  and  their 
territories.  Meanwhile  the  Bahmani  kingdom  (p.  93),  torn  by 
constant  civil  wars  between  its  Sunni  and  Shia  inhabitants,  was 
falling  into  decay,  and  on  its  downfall  the  Deccan  became  par- 
titioned among  five  small  Moslem  States,  all  of  them  set  up  by 
adventurers  from  without  between  the  years  1484  and  1512.  The 
first  established  was  the  Imad  Shahi  Dynasty  of  Berar,  with  its 
capital  at  EUichpur,  founded  by  a  Hindu  from  Vijayanagar ;  the 
next,  the  Adil  Shahi  Dynasty,  with  its  capital  Bijapur,  founded  by  a 
son  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan  Amurath  II.;  next  the  Nizam  Shahi 
Dynasty,  with  capital  Ahmadnagar,  founded  by  another  Hindu 
from  Vijayanagar,  next  the  Barid  Shahi  Dynasty,  with  capital 
Bidar,  founded  by  a  slave ;  and  lastly,  the  Kutb  Shahi  Dynasty, 
with  capital  Golconda,  founded  by  a  Turkoman.  The  Deccan 
Sultanates,  though  sometimes  at  war  with  one  another,  were 
bound  together  by  a  loose  confederation. 
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always  pray),  and  never  referring  to  the  Shia  dissenters 
without  expressing  due  detestation  of  their  errors,  while 

his  objection  to  perverters  of  the  faith  extended 
Religion.       Gven  beyond  the  grave.     By  the  hill  of  Makam, 

he  says,  "  it  is  extremely  beautiful,  command- 
ing a  prospect  as  far  as  the  eye- can  reach.  ...  I  visited 
it  and  surveyed  the  whole  place.  It  struck  me  as  im- 
proper that  so  charming  and  delightful  a  spot  should 
be  occupied  by  the  tomb  of  an  unbeliever.  I  therefore 
gave  orders  that  the  tomb  should  be  pulled  down."  On 
the  first  pages  of  his  Memoirs  he  piously  exclaims  : 
"  Almighty  God  of  his  perfect  power  in  his  own  good 
time  and  season  accomplished  my  design  in  the  best 
and  most  proper  manner  without  the  aid  of  mortal 
strength."  He  should  perhaps  have  shown  more  re- 
spect for  his  spiritual  guides,  for  he  once  gave  Dervish 
Mohammed,  who  had  never  seen  one  before,  a  Coloquint 
apple,  telling  him  it  was  a  Hindustani  melon  ;  "  he  put 
it  hastily  to  his  mouth  and  chewed  eagerly.  The  bitter 
taste  did  not  leave  his  mouth  that  whole  day."  One  day 
at  Herat  (for  the  very  first  time)  Babar  was  induced  to 
break  a  well-known  law  of  Islam,  and  as  time  went  on  he 
indulged  in  the  failing  with  increasing  frequency,  some- 
times more  than  twice  a  day.  Once  the  reason  was  that 
"  the  crops  were  extremely  good,"  once  that  "  the  blaze 
from  the  fires  of  the  people  in  the  camp  below  was 
wonderfully  brilliant  and  beautiful."  Once  "  we  con- 
tinued drinking  in  the  boat  till  bed-time  prayers,  when, 
being  completely  drunk,  we  mounted,  and  taking  torches 
in  our  hands,  came  at  full  gallop  back  to  the  camp  from 
the  riverside,  falling  sometimes  on  one  side  of  the  horse, 
and  sometimes  on  the  other.     I  was  miserably  drunk." 
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It  is  indeed  distressing  to  read  such  things  of  a  Moslem, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  the  Koran  contem- 
plates the  possibility  that  the  faithful  may  occasionally 
lapse,  for  in  Sura  IV.  v.  46  it  is  written,  "O  believers. 
Don't  say  your  prayers  when  you  are  drunk,  wait  till  you 
can  understand  what  you're  saying." 

Babar  now  sought  safety  by  standing  forth  as  champion 
ot  Islam  against  the  infidels  of  India,  and  in  a  Xongfir^nan 

he  declared,  "  O  my  Creator  .  .  .  now  for  the 
^thrS"^     first  time  I  have  indeed  become  a  Mussulman, 

I  have  blazoned  abroad  the  desire  to  renounce 
wine,  which  was  formerly  hid  in  the  treasury  of  my  heart," 
and  he  urged  all  true  believers  to  come  to  the  standard 
of  Islam  ;  his  drinking-cups  of  gold  and  silver  were  at  the 
same  time  dramatically  broken  up.     The  warriors  of  the 

Faith  were  completely  triumphant, "  and  lowest 
Fatehpur  sikri.   hell  was  rendered  populous  in  consequence  of 

Foundation  of 

the  Moghai     the  numbers  of  infidels  who  had  delivered  up 

Empire.  '^ 

their  lives."  Thus,  in  the  great  battle  of 
Fatehpur  Sikri,  Babar  secured  the  Empire  of  Hindustan. 
His  admiration  both  of  it  and  its  people  was  distinctly 
qualified. 

"The     people    of    Hindustan,    and     particularly     the 

Afghans,   are    a    strangely    foolish    and    senseless    race, 

possessed   of    little   reflection    and    less   fore- 

indiaandthe    sight.      They    Can    neither     persist     in,    and 

Indians.  to  /  r  » 

manfully  support  a  war,  nor   can    they  con- 
tinue in  a  state  of  amity  and  friendship." 
"  Hindustan  is  a  remarkably  fine  country." 
"The  country  and  towns  are  extremely  ugly.     All  its 
towns  and  lands  have  a  uniform  look  ;  its  gardens  have 
no  walls  ;  the  greater  part  is  a  level  plain." 

9 
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"  It  has  few  pleasures  to  recommend  it.  The  people 
are  not  handsome.  They  have  no  idea  of  the  charms  of 
friendly  society,  of  frankly  mixing  together,  or  of  familiar 
intercourse.  They  have  no  genius,  no  comprehension  of 
mind,  no  politeness  of  manner,  no  kindness  or  fellow-feel- 
ing, no  ingenuity  or  mechanical  invention  in  planning  or 
executing  their  handicraft  works,  no  skill  or  knowledge  in 
design  or  architecture ;  they  have  no  good  horses,  no  good 
flesh,  no  grapes  or  musk-melons,  no  good  fruits,  no  ice  or 
cold  water,  no  good  food  or  bread  in  their  bazaars,  no 
baths  or  colleges,  no  candles,  no  torches,  not  a  candlestick." 

"It  always  appears  to  me  that  one  of  the  chief  defects 
of  Hindustan  is  the  want  of  artificial  water-courses.  I 
had  intended,  wherever  I  might  fix  my  residence,  to  con- 
struct water-wheels,  to  produce  an  artificial  stream,  and 
to  lay  out  an  elegant  and  regularly  planned  pleasure- 
ground.  Shortly  after  coming  to  Agra  I  passed  the 
Jumna  with  this  object  in  view,  and  examined  the 
country  to  pitch  upon  a  fit  spot  for  a  garden.  The  whole 
was  so  ugly  and  detestable  that  I  repassed  the  river  quite 
repulsed  and  disgusted." 

Writing  to  a  friend  in  Kabul  he  says  :  "  They  very 
recently  brought  me  a  single  musk-melon.  While 
cutting  it  up  I  felt  myself  affected  with  a  strong 
feeling  of  loneliness  and  a  sense  of  my  exile  from  my 
native  country ;  and  I  could  not  help  shedding  tears 
while  I  was  eating  it." 

Elphinstone  is  not  far  wrong  in  saying  that  Babar's 
Memoirs  "are  almost  the  only  specimen  of  real 

Opinion  of      history  in    Asia."     So  little  did    the  Indians 

Babar's  Memoirs. 

know  about  Babar  and  his  people  that  they 
insisted  on  calling  his  Dynasty  after  the  race  he  detested 
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most.  "  The  horde  of  Moghals  have  uniformly  been  the 
authors  of  every  kind  of  mischief  and  devastation  .  .  . 
they  are  perpetually  guilty  of  the  same  offence  against 
their  own  Khans." 

After  doing  much  to  set  in  order  his  wide  dominions 

Babar,  to  borrow  a  phrase  of  his  own,  "  departed  to  enjoy 

the  mercies  of  God"  in   1530.     He  was  suc- 

Humayun.  -^  ^ 

ceeded  by  his  son,  Humayun,  to  whom  he 
had  been  devotedly  attached,  and  once  when  he  was 
talking  about  him  to  his  mother,  and  the  boy  unexpectedly 
appeared,  his  presence  opened  their  hearts  like  rosebuds, 
and  made  their  eyes  shine  like  torches.  Baber  had  not 
been  blind  to  his  faults,  however,  and   in  an  extremely 

interesting  letter  (chiefly  about  public  affairs), 
LeuerWrTuiTg.   Written  in  1528,  he  observes:  "In  compliance 

with  my  wishes,  you  have  indeed  written  me 
letters,  but  you  certainly  never  read  them  over  ;  for  had 
you  attempted  to  read  them,  you  must  have  found  it 
absolutely  impossible,  and  would  then  undoubtedly  have 
put  them  by.  I  contrived  indeed  to  decipher  and  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  your  last  letter,  but  with  much 
difficulty.  It  is  excessively  confused  and  crabbed.  .  .  . 
Your  spelling  is  not  bad,  yet  not  quite  correct.  Your 
letter  may  indeed  be  read  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
far-fetched  words  you  have  employed,  the  meaning  is 
by  no  means  very  intelligible.  You  certainly  do  not 
excel  in  letter-writing." 

In  this  matter  Humayun  might,  however,  have  some 
excuse,  for  the  governor  his  father  selected  for  him  is 
thus  described  by  Babar  himself:  "A  pious,  religious, 
faithful  Moslem  who  carefully  abstained  from  all  doubt- 
ful meats.  .  .  .  He  was  of  a  facetious  turn,  and  though  he 
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could  neither  read  nor  write,  had  an  ingenious  and  elegant 
vein  of  wit." 

The  new  Emperor  began  his  reign  by  further  victories 
over  the  Rajputs,  but,  generous  to  a  fault,  inheriting  little 
of  his  father's  vast  ability,  he  soon  showed  himself  unequal 
to  the  task  of  maintaining  order  among  his  turbulent  sub- 
jects. As  Holden  says,  his  kindness  was  the  source  of  all 
his  woes,  or,  as  Ferishta  puts  it,  "  everybody  openly  com- 
plained of  that  merciful  disposition  in  the  King,  by  which 
his  subjects  were  so  often  involved  in  misfortunes."  Under 
Sher,  a   native   of  Bengal,  the   Afghans  rose  and,  after 

suffering  defeat  at  their  hands,  Humayun  fled 
0540-^545).     westward,   eventually   reaching    Persia.      The 

Afghan  leader,  as  Sher  Shah,  became  Em- 
peror, and  for  a  few  years  ruled  remarkably  well,  his 
Grand  Trunk  Road  from  Bengal  to  the  Punjab  being 
his  most  enduring  memorial.  But,  when  the  fortunes  of 
Babar's  son  seemed  at  their  lowest,  in  his  exile  among 
the  deserts  of  Sind,  in  1542,  was  born  the  most  remark- 
able of  all  Asian  rulers  of  India,  the  second  founder  of  the 
Moghal  Empire,  Mohammed  Akbar. 

With  Persian  help  Humayun  at  length  succeeded  in 
restoring  his  power  in  Afghanistan,  and  then,  chiefly 
by  the  help  of  Bairam,  a  Turkoman  Khan,  in  India 
itself,  where  feeble  and  quarrelsome  successors  were 
trying  to  undo  the  work  of  Sher  Shah.  In  1556,  how- 
ever, only  a  few  months  after  his  restoration,  he  was 
killed  by  a  fall. 

Akbar,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  was  in  camp  at 
(1556-^1^5).     the  time   with  Bairam,  who,  having   restored 

the  Empire,  naturally  became  its  Regent.  As 
he  grew  up  Akbar  showed  himself  in  every  way  a  worthy 
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successor  of  his  grandfather,  and  in   1560  he  insisted  on 

taking  the  government  into  his  own  hands.     The  Regent 

resisted,   but    found    himself    powerless,   and, 

^ReTOit.^       after  a  futile  effort  to  found  an  independent 

kingdom,     he     had     to     throw     himself    on 

Akbar's  mercy. 

At  a  notable  meeting  the  Emperor  received  him  with 

every  honour  ;  but,  starting  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  he 

was  murdered  by  one  of  the  numerous  enemies 


IS 


conquesu.  ^e  had  made.  Once  firmly  seated  on  hi 
throne  Akbar  began  the  series  of  conquests 
which  really  founded  the  Empire.  After  establishing  his 
authority  in  the  Punjab,  he  made  war  on  the  brave 
Rajputs,  and  captured  Chitor,  whose  gallant  Governor, 
Jeimal,  he  himself  slew  by  a  lucky  shot.  Then  gradually 
the  whole  of  North  India,  and  Berar  in  the  South,  were 
added  to  the  Empire.  But,  as  Elphinstone  says,  "  It  is  to 
his  internal  policy  that  Akbar  owes  his  place  in  that 
highest  order  of  princes,  whose  reigns  have  been  a 
blessing  to  mankind."  Like  others  of  his  race,  Akbar 
was  fond  of  sport,  a  fearless  hunter,  the  best  polo  player 
in  his  Court  :  he  undoubtedly  had  an  unusual  power  of 
winning  men,  and,  according  to  his  son,  "his  visage  was 
full  of  godly  dignity."  Strict  Moslem  he  was  not,  every 
one  he  tried  to  treat  according  to  his  deserts ;  thus 
elephant  statues  were  erected  in  Agra  to  the  brave  Hindu 
defenders  of  Chitor,  but  the  poltroon  Mohammedans  of 
Kashmir  he  is  said  to  have  made  wear  women's  garb. 
Though   himself  poorly  educated, ^  Akbar  did    much   to 

'  That  he  could  not  read  or  write  would  seem  incredible. 
Jahangir,  in  his  Memoirs,  calls  his  father  illiterate,  but  H olden 
quotes  Mir  Yahya  Masum  as  saying  "  at  that  time  the  prince  knew 
not  how  to  read  and  write,"  implying  that  he  afterwards  acquired  at 
any  rate  the  elements  of  those  accomplishments. 
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establish    schools   and    to    foster    learning.       A    story    is 

told    about    him — Allah    knows    whether    it    be    a    true 

one — that,   realising   the   great   reverence  the 

^Hindul?       people  had    for  the   Brahmans,  he   once  told 

one    of  them    he   had   decided   to   become  a 

Brahman    himself.     The     man    was    horror-struck     and 

explained    that   Brahmans   were   born  and   could   by  no 

possibility  be   made. 

The  Emperor  bade  him  go  and  return  next  day, 
when  his  life  would  be  prolonged  only  if  he  had  found 
a  way  to  make  his  sovereign  a  Brahman.  Happening 
to  look  out  of  the  window  some  time  later  Akbar  noticed 
a  disreputable  old  man,  with  the  most  dilapidated  of 
brooms,  throwing  water  from  the  Palace  moat  over  a 
moth-eaten  donkey.  Next  day  he  was  there  again,  and 
when  the  Brahman  duly  returned,  he  pointed  out  to  him 
the  donkey  and  the  man,  and  asked  him  what  they  meant. 
He  was  told  the  old  man  had  an  idea  that,  if  he  threw 
enough  water  from  the  moat  over  the  donkey,  he  would 
wash  him  into  a  horse.  Akbar  thought  he  must  be  mad, 
but  was  told  he  was  himself  much  madder,  for  it  would 
be  far  easier  to  make  the  donkey  a  horse  than  the 
Emperor  a  Brahman  !  Akbar  realised  the  necessity  of 
conciliating  his  Hindu  subjects  ;  he  determined  to  make 
the  Empire  Indian  and  national,  not  merely  supported  by 
the  swords  of  a  foreign  garrison.  His  own  wives  were 
largely  Hindus,  one  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rajput  Raja 
of  Jaipur  ;  to  minimise  racial  and  religious  hatred,  he 
organised  a  sort  of  feudal  system  for  the 
OrgTnilluon.  administration  of  the  Empire  into  which  no 
such  distinctions  entered.  At  the  top  was 
a  Court  where  Hindu  stood  on  equal  footing  with  Moslem, 
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at  the  bottom  the  village  communities  were  untouched. 
The  whole  Empire  was  surveyed,  more  roads  were  con- 
structed ;  the  taxes  were  arranged  under  the  direction  of 
the  great  Hindu  financier,  Todar  Mall,  who  had  served 
Sher  Shah ;  the  hated  imposts  on  non-Moslems  were 
abolished.  A  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures  was 
established,  marriage  laws  were  reformed,  the  use  of  wine 
was  permitted,  though  drunkenness  was  punished.  To 
concihate  the  Hindus,  Akbar  forbade  the  slaughter  of 
cattle,  but  he  attempted  to  prevent  suttee.  Order  was 
maintained  by  an  efficient  police.  The  capital  was  fixed 
at  Agra — after  the  abandonment  of  Fatehpur  Sikri,  the 
'City  of  Victory' — for  reasons  never  fully  explained. 

One  of  the  closest  friends  of  Akbar,  Raja  Birbal, 
perished  in  the  attempt  to  impress  the  people  of  Swat 
by  a  peaceful  display  of  force  instead  of  sending  a  regular 
army  up  into  their  remote  territory,  for  it  was  an  ideal  of 
the  Emperor's  last  years  to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  war. 
He  seems  never  to  have  wholly  recovered  from  the  loss  of 
his   friend.     Perhaps   the  most  famous   of  his 

Abulfazl. 

ministers  was  the  historian  Abulfazl,  who  was 
murdered  in  1602.  His  Akbar  Nameh  (or  Book  of  Akbar) 
gives  an  admirable  account  of  the  history  of  the  time, 
his  Ain-i-Akbari  gives  a  precise  but  not  very  lively 
description  of  the  Empire ;  Akbar  was  evidently  most 
punctiliously  methodical.  The  references  to  the  Hindus 
are  as  a  rule  far  more  sympathetic  than  those  of  Babar : 
"The  Hindus  are  religious,  affable,  courteous  to  strangers, 
cheerful,  enamoured  of  knowledge,  lovers  of  justice,  given 
to  retirement,  able  in  business,  grateful,  admirers  of  truth, 
and  of  unbounded  fidelity  in  all  their  dealings.  Their 
soldiers  know  not  what  it  is  to  fly  from  the  field  of  battle." 
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Three  Englishmen — Newberry,  Fitch,  and  Leedes — who, 

in  1585,  brought  him  a  letter  from  Elizabeth  referring  to 

"  the  cingular  report  that  is  of  your  Imperiall 

Tmwuws  Majestie's  humanitie  in  these  uttermost  parts 
of  the  world,"  received  a  safe-conduct  from 
Akbar.  Fitch  is  referred  to  in  Macbeth  :  "  Her  husband's 
to  Aleppo  gone,  master  o'  the  Tiger."  Of  the  Hindus 
he  says,  "  They  bee  great  idolaters,  and  they  have  their 
idols  standing  in  the  woods,  which  they  call  Pagodes. 
Some  bee  like  a  Cowe,  some  like  a  Monkie,  some  like 
Buffles,  some  like  peacockes,  and  some  like  the  devill." 
Of  Brahmans  "  a  kind  of  craftie  people  worse  than  the 
Jewes."  I 

The  care  which  Akbar  took  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  all  the  peoples  subject  to  him  led  him  to  take  an 
interest  in  other  religions  than  his  own. 
^^'of°Akbrr°"^^  Jesuits  from  Goa  were  invited  to  his  Court, 
and  he  investigated  the  teachings  of  Hinduism, 
Buddhism,  Zoroastrianism,  and  Sikhism.  He  had  always 
been  tolerant,  without  sympathy  for  the  fanatical  in- 
tolerance of  Islam,  a  study  of  whose  early  history  he  found 
very  unsatisfactory.  Gradually  he  was  led  into  views  and 
actions  highly  disquieting  to  the  mullahs,  and  he  seems  to 
have  planned  a  sort  of  compromise  national  religion  to 
give  some  unity  to  his  many  creeded  State.  Before  his 
death  in  1605  he  is  said  to  have  returned  to  Islam. 

Jahangir  ('world-grasper'),  on  succeeding  to  the  throne, 
removed  the  capital  to  Lahore  and  restored  some  Moslem 
forms  that  the  great  Emperor  had  abolished,  but  the  general 

*  Marco  Polo  is  much  more  charitable,  and  calls  the  Brahmans 
"  best  and  most  honourable  merchants  that  can  be  found,"  who 
won't  lie  to  save  their  lives. 
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policy   of  his    father  was  continued,  perhaps  because  he 

was  too  indolent   to  change  it.     His  Persian 
(i&t;).     wife,  Nur  Jahan  ('  Light  of  the  World  '),  to 

whom  Akbar  had  objected,  exercised  a  great, 
but  not  unsatisfactory,  influence. 

Sir  Thomas  Roe  was  sent  to  his  Court  by  James  I.  in 
the  interests  of  British  trade.  He  advised  his  countrymen 
to  purchase  '  raretyes '  in  Germany  as  presents  to  the 
Moghal  officials,  as  being  more  acceptable  than  English 
goods  (the  Emperor  had  found  fault  with  the  poor 
character  of  the  presents  he  had  brought),  and  he  has 
left  an  interesting  description  of  Jahangir's  Court.  The 
prince  who  was  to  succeed  Jahangir  as  Shah  Jahan  ('  Lord 
of  the  World ')  in  1627  he  describes  as  a  recluse  "  flattered 
by  some,  envied  by  others,  loved  by  none."  Jahangir  in 
his  Memoirs  generously  remarks,  "  Whenever  the  word 
'  wretch '  occurs  here,  it  is  my  son  who  is  referred  to." 
The  *  wretch,'  who  called  himself  '  Lord  of  the  World 
and  Flame  of  the  Faith,'  began  his  reign  by  a  hideous 

though  usual  crime,  murdering  all  the  Imperial 
fi627ii6s8)!      family  except  his  own  children,  but  he  ruled 

well.  The  arts  of  peace  were  diligently  culti- 
vated, and  the  new  sovereign  was  distinguished  even  above 
the  other  Emperors  of  the  line  for  the  magnificence  of  his 
buildings.  He  rebuilt  his  capital,  founding  the  existing 
city  of  Delhi  (or  Shahjahanabad),  and  raised  the  famous 
Taj  Mahal  at  Agra,  in  which  he  lies  buried  by  the  side  of 
his  favourite  wife.  He  extended  the  Empire  towards  the 
south,  but  lost  most  of  Afghanistan.  Tavernier  speaks 
well  of  his  administration,  "  like  a  father  over  his  family." 
His  last  years  were  disturbed  by  the  unfilial  conduct  of 
his  sons,  one   of  whom,  Aurangzeb,  succeeded    in   over- 
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coming  the  others  and  himself  mounting  the  throne  in 
1658  ;  the  '  Flame  of  the  Faith'  was  imprisoned  and  went 
out  in  1666. 

The  new  Emperor  ('  Throne-adorner ')  is  described  by 

Bernier    as    "  understanding    the    world    very   well    and 

knowing  whom  to  choose  for  his  service  and 

O^l^iioT).      purpose,  and  where  to  bestow  his  favour  and 

bounty  most  for  his  interest.    He  was  reserved, 

crafty,  and  exceedingly  versed  in  dissembling,  insomuch 

that  for  a  long  while  he  made  profession  to  be  fakir,  that 

is,  poor,  Dei'vish,  or  devout,  renouncing  the  world." 

Hearing  of  his  success,  his  old  tutor  waited  upon  him, 

expecting  a  substantial  reward,  but  getting  only  a  bit  of 

the  Emperor's   mind  (p.    119).     "Ought  you 

Remarks 

about  Classical    not  to  have  Considered  that  one  day  I  should 

Education. 

be  obliged  with  the  sword  to  dispute  my  life 
and  the  Crown  with  my  brothers?  Is  not  that  the  destiny 
almost  of  all  the  sons  of  Indostan  ? "  Had  the  tutor, 
instead  of  wasting  years  over  the  study  of  Arabic,  taught 
Aurangzeb  things  really  useful  to  a  prince,  he  would  have 
been  "  more  obliged  than  Alexander  to  his  Aristotle." 
But,  despite  his  modern  views  as  to  Classical  education, 

the  Throne-adorner  was  distinguished  by  his 

Puritanism, 

puritanism,  returning  to  the  straitest  sect  of 
Mohammedan  orthodoxy,  no  doubt  very  creditable  to 
himself,  though  disastrous  to  India  and  fatal  to  Moghal 
power.  Mirat-i-Alam  records  his  great  care  and  im- 
partiality in  administering  justice.  He  was  well  liked  by 
the  pundits  of  Islam,  but  his  restoration  of  the  hated  poll- 
tax  on  non-Moslems  and  his  habit  of  destroying  Temples 
and  building  Mosques  with  the  materials — which  he  did 
even  in  Benares  itself — alienated  the  Hindus  for  ever. 
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In  one  of  his  letters  to  his  imprisoned  father  he  says, 

"  But  we  must  also  aver  that  the  greatest  conquerors  are 

not   always  the  greatest  Kings,  that   we   too 

Deccan  Wars. 

often  see  a  barbarian  making  conquests,  but, 
in  complete  contempt  of  his  own  maxim,  he  insisted  on 
squandering  the  resources  of  the  Empire  on  efforts  to 
conquer  the  five  Deccan  Sultans,  who  in  1565  had  united 
to  destroy  the  Hindu  Empire  of  Vijayanagar.  He 
succeeded  moderately  well  in  the  military  part  of  this 
project,  but  completely  failed  to  weld  the  new  territory 
with  the  original  Empire. 

Aurangzeb's  policy  was  particularly  disastrous  from  the 
appearing  of  a  new  enemy  to  the  Empire  and  the  Moslems 

generally   in    the    Marathas,   the    last    great 

The  Marathas.  t  t        i  •  i 

champions  of  Hmdu  supremacy  agamst  those 
northern  invaders,  to  whom  they  originally  made  so  feeble 
a  resistance  as  to  receive  the  opprobrious  nickname  of 
*  mountain  rats.'  An  ancient  Hindu  people,  they  are 
of  low  caste  and  very  different  in  spirit  from  the  '  Sons 
of  Kings.'  As  Elphinstone  says,  "  A  Rajput  warrior,  so 
long  as  he  does  not  dishonour  his  race,  seems  almost  indif- 
ferent to  the  result  of  any  contest  he  is  engaged  in.  A 
Maratha  thinks  of  nothing  but  the  result,  and  cares  little 
for  the  means,  if  he  can  attain  his  object.  This  difference 
of  sentiment  effects  the  outward  appearance  of  the  two 
nations  :  there  is  something  noble  in  the  carriage  of  an 
ordinary  Rajput  and  something  vulgar  in  that  of  the 
most  distinguished  Maratha." 

The  Maratha  power  was    founded    by  Sivaji,  a   petty 
chief  among  the  Western  Ghats,  not  far  from 

Sivaji.  ,  , 

Bombay,  who  kept  up  a  desultory  war  with 
Bijapur,    and    rapidly   increased    his    power.       He   went 
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raiding  and  burning   wherever  he  could,  and  in  1664,  to 

quote  Bernier  (edition  of  1671, '  English'd  out  of  French  '), 

"  When  he  was  near  Suratte,  that  famous  and 

^'sufat.°^      rich  Port  of  the  Indies,  instead  of  marching 

further  (as  he  made  the  Great  Provost  of  that 

Country,  whom  he  met,  believe)  he  fell  into  that  Town, 

where  he  staid  about  three  dales,  cutting  off  the  arms  and 

legs  of  the  Inhabitants,  to  make  them  confess  where  were 

the  Treasures  ;  searching,  digging,  and  loading  away,  or 

burning  what  he  could   not  carry  with  him  ...  he  con- 

sider'd  the  houses  of  the  English  and   Dutch,  not  from 

devotion,  but  because   they  were  in  a  good    posture   of 

defence." 

Ten  years  later  he  was  formally  enthroned  as  Maharaja. 
Secure  in  his  mountains,  he  defied  Aurangzeb,  and  when 
the   Emperor  invaded    the    Marathas    refused 
any  battles,  but  took  the  opportunity  of  ravag- 
ing  Imperial  territory,  leaving  the   Moghals  to   look    for 
something  to  destroy  in  Maratha-land.     On  one  occasion 
Sivaji  was  induced  to  visit  Delhi;  Akbar  would  have  made 
a  friend  of  him  ;  Aurangzeb  put  him  in  prison,  from  which 
he  escaped,  vowing   eternal    hatred.     Although    after  his 
death  in  1680  his  descendants  ruled  as  Rajas  at  Sattara, 
the   Maratha  power — it  was  neither    an    Empire   nor  an 
organisation — fell  more  and  more  as  it  expanded  under 
Brahman  influence,  and  the  real  authority  was  wielded  by 
the  Peshwa,  or  Minister,  who  had  his  Court  at  Poona  and 
belonged      to     the    highest    caste.      Maratha 
^uu^^        princes  (to  anticipate  a  little)  gradually  estab- 
lished States  which  became  allies  rather  than 
subjects  of  their  central  power.     In  internal  administration 
they  were  wholly  uncontrolled,  in    foreign  matters  there 
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was  at  any  rate  the  form  of  referring  some  matters  to 
Poona.  The  crumbling  Empire  was  entirely  controlled 
by  one  of  these  new  States  whose  capital  was  at  Gwalior, 
and  which  really  owed  its  existence  to  the  renowned 
Mahdaji  Sindia  ;  a  second,  ruled  by  the  Holkar  family, 
had  its  capital  at  Indore ;  a  third,  famous  for  its  pro- 
gressive and  enlightened  policy  at  the  present  day,  was 
Baroda,  ruled  by  the  Gaekwar ;  a  fourth,  which  is  now 
extinct,  comprised  Berar  and  Nagpur. 

On  the  death  of  Aurangzeb  in  1707,  the  throne  of  the 
Moghals  was  occupied,  after   the  usual   civil  war,  by  an 

amiable  prince  who  bore  some  extremely 
MoSa?Powe°'  imposing    titles,  '  Most  Mighty,  Lord  of  the 

World,  Valiant  Shah,'  but  they  did  not  pre- 
vent the  rapid  collapse  of  the  Empire.  The  power  of  the 
loosely  compacted  Maratha  confederacy  rapidly  grew,  and 
by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  overawed 
nearly  the  whole  peninsula,  the  policy  of  Aurangzeb 
having  paved  the  way  better  than  almost  anything  he 
could  have  consciously  done  to  help  it. 

Meanwhile  a  new  race  was  being  evolved  to  take  its 
part   in   the   Great   Anarchy  of  India.     The  word    Sikh 

means  '  disciple,'  and  the  sect  was  founded  by 

Nanak,  born  in  1469.  A  Hindu  influenced  by 
Moslems,  he  seems  to  have  aimed  at  uniting  both  faiths  in 
the  worship  of  One  God,  but  they  would  unite  in  nothing 
further  than  repudiating  his  ideas.  The  community  was 
called  Khalsa,  and  its  highest  officer  or  spiritual  guide  was 
the  Guru.  From  quite  an  insignificant  beginning  Sikhism 
gradually  spread  till  it  became  more  a  nation  than  a 
religious  sect.  Akbar  gave  some  land  in  which  a  tank  was 
dug,  and  round  it  grew  up  the  city  of  Amritsar  ('  Pool  of 
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Immortality'),  the  headquarters  of  Sikhism.  A  Temple 
was  built  there  by  the  Guru  Arjan  Mai,  who  also  compiled 
the  sacred  book  Adi  Granth.  Many  converts  came  from 
the  Jats,  supposed  to  be  a  relic  of  the  Scythians,  their 
name  derived  from  Getae.  Had  Aurangzeb  let  them  alone 
the  Sikhs  might  have  been  the  most  harmless  of  religious 
sectaries,  but  he  drove  them  to  organise  as  a  military 
brotherhood,    and    they   soon    became    formidable  to  the 

Empire.     A  later  Emperor,  gaining  some  suc- 
asoi-iSf     cesses,  left  a  Sikh,  Ranjit  Singh,  as  his  Viceroy. 

An  energetic  ruler,  this  man  rapidly  extended 
Sikh  power :  the  wars  had  been  conducted  with  little 
chivalry  on  both  sides,  Moslems  sprinkling  the  ruins  of 
the  Sikh  Temple  with  cows'  blood,  the  Sikhs  putting  their 
pigs  in  the  tombs  of  Mussulman  Saints.  Ranjit  Singh 
employed  French  officers  to  drill  his  troops,  but  in  1809 
he  made  an  alliance  with  the  British. 

The    Punjab   was   by  no    means  the  only  province   to 
assert  its  independence  of  the  Court  of  Delhi  after  the 

death  of  Aurangzeb.  Nizam-ul-Mulk  made 
p^d'Jnt'ofDeiht  himself  practically   an    independent    ruler   at 

Haidarabad  (Deccan)in  1713,  whilea  few  years 
later  the  nawab  of  Oudh  virtually  ceased  to  be  a  vassal  of 
the  Empire.  Bengal  too  became  practically  independent, 
though  it  still  paid  some  tribute  to  Delhi.  In  the  South  a 
group  of  Hindu  States  was  gradually  formed,  the  most 
important  being  those  of  the  Karnatic,  Tanjore,  Mysore, 
and  Trichinopolis,  These,  of  course,  were  in  no  way  con- 
trolled by  the  Court  of  Delhi,  but  they  were  weakened  by 
ceaseless  wars  among  themselves.  In  Afghanistan 
Kandahar,  after  repeatedly  changing  hands,  was  in  1640 
captured  and  occupied  by  the  Persians,  but  they  were  very 
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soon  expelled  by  a  native  chieftain,  whose  son  succeeded 

to  his  power  and  even  conquered  Persia.     The  vanquished 

Persians  found  a  deliverer  in  Nadir,  one  of  the 

Jil^Z.f}^^      leaders  of  some  warlike  tribes,  who  dwelt  in 

(1736-1747).  ' 

the  highlands  of  Persia,  and  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  support  themselves  by  becoming  shepherds  or 
robbers  as  occasion  might  serve.  This  man,  having 
expelled  the  Afghans  from  the  country,  overthrew  the 
Safawis  'Dynasty,  and  himself  mounted  the  throne.  Once 
firmly  seated  there  he  began  a  career  of  conquest,  which 
recalls  those  of  Genghis  and  Timur.  His  character  is 
graphically,  if  not  very  attractively,  drawn  by  his  doctor, 
a  French  Jesuit  priest,  named  Bazin.  "  Though  Nadir 
Shah  was  of  extraordinary  military  genius,  he  was  a 
monster  of  avarice,  and  from  his  extreme  barbarity  a  dis- 
grace to  humanity.  It  was  a  common  boast  of  his  that  he 
would  reduce  five  families  to  one  single  cooking-pot,  that 
is,  render  them  so  poor  that  they  should  borrow  it  from 
one  another.  .  .  .  He  had  no  settled  dwelling-place.  His 
camp  was  his  Palace.  Cold,  heat,  hunger,  and  thirst 
excited  his  courage  and  his  invincible  resolution.  He  was 
the  first  to  enter  and  the  last  to  leave  a  field  of  battle. 
Sordid  avarice  and  unheard-of  cruelty  were  his  vices. 
Courage,  which  he  possessed  in  common  with  the  lion,  was 
his  only  virtue,  and  he  owed  his  greatness  to  the  defects  of 
his  mind." 

Opening    the    road    to    India    by     the     conquest     of 

Afghanistan,  he  rapidly  overran   the  Punjab,  the  Sikhs, 

who  were  not  the  main  objects  of  attack,  not  thinking  it 

worth  while  to   resist  strenuously   those  who 

were  sure  to  weaken  their  own  enemies.     At 

the  battle  of  Karnal  the  Moghal  forces  were  defeated  and 
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Delhi  was  sacked,  the  rottenness  of  the  Empire  was 
proclaimed  to  the  world,  and  effective  Moslem  govern- 
ment of  India  was  at  an  end  ;  all  the  more  inexcusable  as 
Nadir  had  seen  the  errors  of  the  Shia  sect  and  become  an 
orthodox  Sunni.  Though  he  issued  a  proclamation 
among  the  smoking  ruins  of  Delhi  ordering  the  Indians 
to  obey  his  "  dear  brother  Mohammed  Shah,"  it  was 
impossible  that  the  Empire  should  recover  the  blow. 
India  was  plunged  into  the  Great  Anarchy.  In  1747 
Nadir  Shah  died  the  natural  and  proper  death  of  Oriental 
despots ;  Ahmed  Khan,  one  of  his  officers,  succeeded 
to  Afghanistan,  and  improved  the  occasion  by 
^'  ^'  invading  India  and  inflicting  a  great  defeat  on 

the  Marathas  at  Panipat,  saving  the  Moghal  Empire  from 
complete  extinction. 


CHAPTER   XI 

THE   SHOGUNATE   IN   JAPAN 

And  all  the  while, 
The  voice  of  the  breeze, 
As  it  blows  through  the  firs 
That  grow  old  together. 
Will  yield  us  delight. 
"  The  Takasago  "  (c.  1450  a.d.).    (Aston.) 

After  the  repulse  of  Kublai  Khan's  Armada  (p.  104)  the 

internal  condition  of  Japan  did  not  improve,  but  in   13 18 

Go-Daigo,  a  '  hustler,'  thirty  years  old,  became 

(^iT^im).     Emperor,   and    he    resolved  to  destroy   Hojo 

power    (p.     103).      He     was     shortly    taken 

prisoner  and  sent  to  the  Oki  Islands,  but  soon  contrived 

to   escape   and   to    march   on    Kyoto   with   a  formidable 

army.     Nitta    Yoshisada,    a     Hojo     officer,    decorously 

refused  to  bear  arms  against  his  sovereign,  and  went  over 

to    his    side.     The    people    as    a    whole   supported    the 

Emperor,  and  he  was  able  to  capture  and  burn 
1333. 

Kamakura,  a    fatal    blow  to    Hojo  influence. 

This  is  peculiarly  interesting  as  almost  the  only  instance 

in    Eastern   history  of  a   civil    war   in  which    a  political 

principle    was    involved.     The   question    was  not    merely 

religious    or    personal,    it    concerned    the    form    of    the 

government.     The  Imperial  victory  was  destined,  however, 

10  ^45 
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to   be   useless ;  the   Court   was  corrupt,  and  two  of  the 

Emperor's  generals,  Nitta  and   Taka-uji   Ashikaga,  came 

to  blows.     On  the  success  of  the  latter  Go-Daigo  had  to 

retire  into  a  Monastery,  and  eventually  Nitta 

shogunate      was    killed  ;    the    victor   set    up   a    usurping 

(1334-1573).       _  r-  r     & 

Emperor  and  got  the  position  of  Shogun  for 

himself,   his   heirs    succeeding    him    in    the    office.     The 

Ashikaga  Shoguns  were  incompetent,  and  one  of  them, 

Yoshimitsu,  made  himself  for  ever   infamous 

in  the  eyes  of  Japan  by  accepting  the  title  of 

king  from  the  Chinese  Emperor.     The  country  was  in  a 

deplorable  state.     There  was  for  years  a  double 

Double  Succes-  .  ,-       -r-  -kt         1 

sionof         succession      of     Emperors,      the       JNorthern 

Emperors. 

Dynasty  living  in  the  Palace  at  Kyoto,  the 
Southern,  embracing  the  successors  of  Go-Daigo,  living 
in  exile  and  in  a  state  of  poverty,  but  nevertheless  holding 
the  Regalia  of  Japan,  and  deemed  by  historians  the 
lawful  line.  The  wars  had  desolated  the  country,  and  so 
great  was  the  general  insecurity  that  farmers  hardly  dared 
to  sow  their  crops.  The  daimios  constantly  made  war  on 
each  other.  Pirates  swarmed  in  every  part  of  the 
archipelago  and  often  attacked  foreign  countries,  some- 
times as  far  off  as  Siam. 

Things  were  almost  at  their  worst  when  the  Portuguese 

began  to  arrive  (p.  ii8),  but  a  considerable  trade  grew  up. 

Pinto  received  two  Japanese  fugitives  on  his 

Francis  xavier    ygssel  and  took  them  to  Malacca,  where  they 

(1506-1552).  '  J 

met  Francis  Xavier.  This  eminent  Jesuit 
missionary  landed  at  Goa  in  1542,  and  he  preached  with 
great  success  in  different  parts  of  India,  Ceylon,  and 
the  Moluccas.  Intercourse  with  the  Japanese  made  him 
eager  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  their  country,  and  after  they 
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had  studied  for  a  time  at  Goa,  where  they  were  duly 
baptized,  he  accompanied  them  back  to  Japan.  He  spent 
some  years  in  the  country  preaching,  and  was  much  drawn 
to  the  Japanese,  realising  the  great  difference  between 
them  and  other  Asiatics :  "  I  do  not  know  when  to  cease 
when  speaking  of  the  Japanese  .  .  .  they  are  truly  the 
delight  of  my  heart "  :  "  they  are  wonderfully  inclined  to 
see  all  that  is  good  and  have  an  eagerness  to  learn."  He 
was  sometimes  hard  put  to  it  in  his  arguments  with  the 
Buddhists  :  when  they  asked  him,  "  Where  was  Providence 
if  the  Law  of  Jesus  was  necessary  to  salvation  which 
suffered  fifteen  ages  to  slide  away  without  declaring  it  to 
the  most  noble  part  of  all  the  world  ?  "  and  objected  to 
the  Old  Testament  narrative  that  either  God  foresaw  the 
revolt  of  the  devil  or  He  did  not,  and  either  alternative 
was  awkward ;  he  seems  merely  to  have  turned  to  a 
European  priest  and  said  to  him  in  Spanish  that  the 
devil  had  taught  the  Japanese  to  argue  like  the  School- 
men. He  had  hoped  to  visit  China,  but  there  were 
long  delays,  and  in  1552  he  died  on  his  way  thither  at 
Sancian,  a  small  island  near  Macao,  where  his  original 
resting-place  is  still  known  to  the  Chinese  as  *  Saint's 
grave.'     (His  body  was  afterwards  taken  to  Goa.) 

The  Japanese  Christians,  under  his  Jesuit  successors, 
became  a  factor  in  the  politics  of  the  country,  and  when, 
in  1573,  Nagasaki  was  given  over  to  the  Portuguese  by  a 
local  daimio,  it  was  a  Christian  city,  some  of  its  Churches 
on  the  sites  of  Buddhist  Temples, 

The  disgraceful   anarchy  of  the   Ashikaga   Shogunate 
was  ended   by  a  person  who  came  from  the 

Nobunaga. 

daimios,  at  that  period  so  little  controlled  that 
they  were   taken    for    independent    kings   by  the    Portu- 
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guese.  Ota  Nobunaga,  whose  grandfather  had  been  a 
Shinto  priest,  was  descended  from  the  Taira  clan,  and 
inherited  a  small  estate.  He  soon  set  about  extending 
his  authority,  and,  conquering  several  of  his  neighbours, 
appropriated  their   lands.      He  was   ably   as- 

Hideyoshi. 

sisted  by  Hideyoshi,  a  man  remarkable  as 
one  of  the  very  few  Japanese  of  lowly  origin  who,  in 
spite  of  the  great  prejudice  against  it  in  the  Land  of  the 
Gods,  took  a  leading  part  in  national  affairs.  As 
Kaempfer  says,  "  From  a  mean,  servile  condition  of  life, 
by  his  own  merit  and  conduct  he  raised  himself  to  be 
one  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs  in  the  Universe." 
Soon  the  murder  of  a  Shogun,  followed  by  a  disputed 
succession,  gave  Nobunaga  his  much  desired  chance  of 
interfering  in  the  central  government ;  he  set  up  a  brother 
of  the  murdered  man  as  Shogun,  made  himself  Vice- 
Shogun,  and  put  Hideyoshi  in  charge  of  the  Kyoto 
garrison.  This  man,  overcoming  the  local  dislike  of 
having  an  army  in  the  capital,  got  considerable  popu- 
larity by  restoring  the  half-ruined  city. 

But  Nobunaga  had  made  plenty  of  enemies  and  was 
occupied  in   ceaseless  wars.     The  Buddhist  monks,  who 

should  have   been   the  very  first  to  welcome 

Lawless  Monks.  i  i  •   i       i 

a  strong  government  that  established  peace 
and  quietness,  had  long  both  enjoyed  and  increased  the 
feudal  anarchy,  and  now  many  of  them  deliberately 
supported  the  forces  of  chaos  and  disunion.  This  dis- 
graceful    behaviour    caused     Nobunaga     to    favour    the 

Christian  propaganda,  and  he  sent  an  embassy 
^'Rome.'°     to   the   Popc.     The   scene   in    Rome   on   the 

occasion  of  its  reception  was  very  splendid  : 
the  envoys  were  treated  with  great  respect,  and  in  intro- 
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ducing  them  to  the  "  Most  Holy  Father,"  Gonzales  said, 
"  The  Japanese  have  keen  intelligence,  noble  and 
courageous  hearts,  obliging  dispositions,  politeness  of 
manners  and  inclinations  disposed  towards  that  which 
is  good.  Those  who  have  known  them  have  decidedly 
preferred  them  to  all  the  other  peoples  of  Asia,  and  it 
is  only  their  lack  of  the  true  religion  that  prevents  them 
competing  with  the  nations  of  Europe." 

In   1573  the  last  of  the  Ashikaga  Shoguns,  who  had 
shown  himself  restless  under  the  restraints  imposed,  was 

removed  from  his  position,  but  shortly  after- 
"ifegent!"       wards    Nobunaga    was   compelled    to   remove 

himself  from  the  world  because  of  an  insult 
he  had  offered  to  an  adherent  at  a  feast,  when  very  likely 
he  was  drunk.  This  left  the  way  clear  for  Hideyoshi, 
who,  on  account  of  his  lowly  origin,  could  not  be  Shogun, 
though  he  was  made  Kwambaku  (Regent),  a  title  used 
by  the  noblest  families  before  the  Shogunate  was  founded, 
and  the  distinction,  like  so  many  others,  would  not  seem 
to  have  marked  any  very  important  difference.  Though 
in  so  many  respects  non-Asiatic,  the  Japanese  have  always 
looked  at  the  world  from  the  truly  Oriental  communistic 
standpoint ;  they  still  hold  it  vulgar  to  try  to  get  ahead  of 
others  without  special  authorisation,  and  his  countrymen 
must  have  been  almost  stupefied  by  Hideyoshi's  arrogant 
remark,  "  No  one  will  dare  to  raise  his  hand  against  me, 
for  there  cannot  be  another  master  like  myself"  Internal 
peace  was  now  secured  under  a  vigorous  administration, 
and  the  daimios  who  refused  to  bow  to  it  were  severely 
handled.  The  famous  Satsuma  clan  was  completely 
worsted,  but  its  head  was  permitted  to  retain  the  greater 
part   of   his    land    as    an    Imperial    grant.     Another   ob- 
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streperous  baron,  of  the  Hojo  House,  was  deprived  of 
his  lands,  which  were  granted  to  the  Regent's  brother- 
in-law,  leyasu,  who  fixed  his  residence  at  Yedo  ('river's 
door'). 

For  himself  Hideyoshi  built  the  magnificent  castle  at 
Osaka,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  Empire,  sometimes 
called  the  Venice  of  Japan.  The  castle  is  still 
its  principal  sight,  although  the  wooden  super- 
structure was  burned  during  the  war  of  the  Restoration  in 
1868.  It  lies  in  a  plain  some  miles  from  the  hills,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  the  necessary  building  material  it  is  said 
that  a  very  valuable  prize  was  offered  for  the  largest  single 
block  of  granite  that  could  be  quarried  and  conveyed  to 
the  site.  A  great  many  stones  of  all  sizes  were  thus  forth- 
coming, and  all  were  used  in  the  building,  but  no  one 
except  the  man  who  brought  the  largest  of  all  received 
any  payment.  Whether  true  or  false,  the  story  illustrates 
well  the  stinginess  which  in  some  matters  characterised 
Hideyoshi.  Japanese  castles  are  quite  unlike  those  of 
any  other  country.  They  are  surrounded  by  colossal 
moats,  whose  sides  are  faced  with  walls,  usually  of 
granite,  and  the  earth  dug  from  them  is  used  to  raise 
the  level  of  all  the  ground  enclosed.  The  outer  defence 
is  called  the  Sotogamei,  the  next  the  Ninnomas,  or  third 
castle.  Inside  this  again  is  the  Ninnias,  or  second  castle  ; 
the  last  defence  is  the  Fomnas,  or  keep,  which,  like  the 
others,  is  merely  an  earthen  platform  faced  with  stone. 
The  gates  are  double,  the  inner  opening  being  at  right 
angles  to  the  outer  one,  and  instead  of  drawbridges  they 
are  approached  by  solid  causeways  across  the  moats. 
The  superstructures  which  are  built  over  the  inner  walls 
of  the  moats  are  picturesque  plastered  towers  of  wood, 
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often  several  storeys  high,  and  with  widely  overhanging 
roofs.  These  frail  towers,  so  easily  set  on  fire,  are  a  great 
contrast  to  the  solid  granite  walls  on  which  they  stand  ; 
not  many  of  the  large  ones  built  in  the  keeps  have 
survived  till  to-day. 

The   European    missionaries    had    given    the    greatest 
offence  by  their  haughtiness  and  contempt  for  Japanese 
etiquette,  while  the  Spanish  conquest  of  the 
cKans.      Philippines  through  the  priests  was  naturally 
pondered   by    the   Japanese.      Count    Okuma 
has  written  :  "  Although  the  object  of  the  pioneer  of  the 
mission,  Xavier,  was  to  preach  the  Gospel,  that  of  those 
who  followed  him  was  by  no  means  to  spread  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  but  to  absorb  our  country  by  a  series  of 
most  treacherous  intrigues  "  ;  "  if  the  Portuguese  ministers 
had  confined    their  energy  to  religious  enterprises  only, 
Japan  would  easily  have  been  transformed  into  a  Chris- 
tian country."     So   all    foreign  teachers  were 
ordered  to  leave  Japan,  and  on  their  failing  to 
do  so,  six  Franciscans  and  three  Jesuits  were  executed  at 
Nagasaki,  to  which  port  foreign  trade  had  been  restricted.^ 
In  1591  Hideyoshi  took  the  title  of  Taiko,  by  which  he 
is  generally  known.     He  had  done  much  for  Japan,  but 
unfortunately  he  was  so  pleased  about  it  that 
he  determined  to  try  his  hand  on  Korea  and 
China,  whose  subjugation  he  thought  would  be  as  simple 
as  rolling  up  a  mat  and  carrying  it  under  his  arm.     It  was 
easy  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  Koreans  about  the  irregu- 
larity of  their  tribute  embassies,  and,  the  country  having 
been  at  peace  for  a  couple  of  centuries,  whatever  military 

'  The  Roman   Catholic  Cathedral   at   Nagasaki  is  dedicated   to 
twenty-six  Japanese  martyrs  who  suffered  at  the  same  time. 
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ardour  they  may  ever  have  possessed  had  greatly  decayed  ; 
their  fortresses  were  in  ruins,  firearms,  which  had  been 
rapidly  multiplied  in  Japan  (p.  ii8),  were  almost  unknown 
among  them,  and  they  were  quite  unable  to  put  into  the 
field  any  troops  capable  of  opposing  the  trained  legions 
of  Japan. 

The  invading  army  was  divided  into  two  sections,  under 
leaders  who  were  independent  of  one  another  and  who 
had  little  in  common.  Konishi  Yukinaga  was  a  young 
man  and  a  Christian  ;  many  of  the  soldiers  under  him 
were  of  the  same  religion,  and  a  Portuguese  priest  named 
Cespedes  accompanied  the  expedition.  Kato  Kiyomasa 
{vir  ter  execrandus,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jesuit  writers  of 
the  time)  was  a  strong  Buddhist  and  a  veteran  soldier  ; 
but  neither  the  Christianity  of  the  one  leader  nor  the 
Buddhism  of  the  other  prevented  the  most  inhuman 
cruelties  being  perpetrated  on  the  defenceless  Koreans. 
Both  armies  landed  in  Fusan,  which  for  many  years  had 
been  a  Japanese  trading-station,  and  raced  one  another  to 
the  capital  by  different  routes,  meeting  with  no  opposition 
to  speak  of  from  the  natives.  They  entered  Seoul  on  the 
same  day,  but  by  different  gates.  The  royal  family  had 
meanwhile  fled  in  the  utmost  trepidation  to  Ping-an, 
and  on  their  way  thither  had  been  nearly  starved. 
The  invading  armies  continued  their  march  north- 
wards, and  Ping-an  was  taken  with  as  little  difficulty  as 
Seoul, 

The  Japanese  navy  was  now  ordered  to  sail  round  the 
west  coast  so  as  to  co-operate  with  the  land  forces,  but  it 
was  met  by  the  Korean  fleet  and  defeated.  The  poor 
figure  which  Japan  cut  on  the  sea  in  these  wars  is  rather 
difficult  to  explain.     The  Chinese  now  sent  a  iQW^  soldiers 
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to  the  defence  of  Korea,  and  thev  were  almost  annihilated 
at  Ping-an. 

This  defeat  caused  them  to  send  a  proper  force,  with 
the  result  that,  though  Kato's  army  gained  an  indecisive 
victory,  Ping-an  was  delivered,  and  the  invaders  were 
forced  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  to  the  south.  They 
concentrated  at  Seoul,  and,  ejecting  all  the  inhabitants, 
strengthened  the  walls  and  prepared  to  defend  the  city ; 
the  Chinese,  attacking,  were  beaten  off,  but  both  sides 
lost  heavily. 

Negotiations  for  peace  followed,  and  were  long  pro- 
tracted. As  the  Koreans  had  no  efficient  army  to  protect 
their  interests,  they  were  not  consulted.  The  Chinese 
proposed  that  Japan  should  hold  the  southern  part  of 
Korea,  and  that  the  Taiko  should  receive  investiture  from 
their  Emperor  as  King  of  Japan  and  Korea.  Partly,  no 
doubt,  because  Chinese  literature  never  appealed  so  very 
much  to  the  spirit  of  Japan,  partly  because  feudal 
warriors  have  at  all  times  held  ignorance  in  admiration, 
the  Japanese  officers  could  not  read  the  document. 
Konishi,  being  a  Christian,  had  no  bonze  with  him,  and 
so  the  terms  were  accepted  in  the  belief  that  the  Chinese 
Emperor  was  treating  the  Taiko  as  an  equal.  Later  on, 
when  the  proposed  treaty  was  publicly  read  at  Kyoto  by 
a  bonze,  who  was  too  honest  to  take  a  hint  that  he  had 
better  modify  its  terms  to  suit  his  audience,  Hideyoshi 
burst  into  a  rage ;  negotiations  were  broken  off  and  the 
war  began  again. 

A  second  invasion  of  Korea  followed.  The  Chinese  were 
thoroughly  roused  ;  the  Japanese  were  defeated 

Second  Invasion. 

at  sea  and  got  rather  the  worst  of  it  on  land, 
having  to  retreat    to   Urusan    (near   Fusan),  where   they 
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fortified  a  vast  encampment.  The  Chinese  attacked,  but 
were  driven  off  by  a  new  force  from  Japan.  Hideyoshi 
died  in  1598,  having  given  orders  for  a  withdrawal,  and, 
as  leyasu  had  all  the  time  been  opposed  to  the  war,  this 
was  soon  effected. 

The  fighting  had  brought  little  but  disaster  to  all 
concerned.  Korea  was  devastated  in  such  a  way  that  she 
has  hardly  even  yet  fully  recovered,  and  her  early  dislike 
of  Japan  was  considerably  intensified.  The  Japanese 
gained  practically  nothing,  except  a  rather  better  site 
for  their  settlement  at  Fusan — a  sorry  result  of  such 
tremendous  efforts.  Some  of  the  prisoners  were  settled 
in  different  parts  of  Japan,  where  they  introduced  useful 
industries  and  soon  fused  with  the  native  population. 
A  number  of  Koreans  were  settled  by  Kato  Kiyomasa  in 
his  castle-town  of  Kumamoto,  and  their  descendants  still 
make  a  sweetmeat  resembling  Turkish  delight,  which, 
though  unknown  (or  at  least  uncommon)  in  other  parts 
of  Japan,  is  sold  at  every  street  corner  of  Korea. 

In  Kyoto,  between  the  Daibutsu  Temple  and  the 
Kamo-Gawa  (river),  there  is  a  grassy  mound  with  a 
stone  pillar  on  top,  under  which  are  buried  the  ears  of 
many  Chinese  and  Koreans,  killed  in  one  of  the  last 
battles — ghastly  monument  of  savage  warfare. 

Tokugawa   leyasu  had  sworn  by  every  oath  he  knew 

to  support  Hideyori,  the  young  son  of  the  Taiko,  husband 

of  his  own  daughter.     But  it  seemed  unsatis- 

the  Toi/u"a"va    ^^^^ory  to  relinquish  power  to  a  person  of  such 

STsosI      lowly  birth,  and  he  decided  to  keep  what  he'd 

got.      So    to  turn    the   boy's    attention    from 

politics,  he  urged  him  to  finish  the  Daibutsu  Temple  at 

Kyoto,    which    his    father    had    begun.      Politically    this 
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building  was  doubtless  a  success,  aesthetically  it  is  not ; 
the  impression  the  vast  wooden  head  of  Buddha  in  its 
dark  hall  gives,  as  one  enters,  is  almost  as  if  a  ghost  had 
appeared.  When  the  works  were  nearing  completion, 
leyasu  refused  to  allow  the  shrine  to  be  consecrated, 
objecting  to  the  inscription  on  the  bell.  Among  leyasu's 
opponents  were  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  land  ; 
they  refused  to  allow  his  usurpation  without  a  protest, 
and  took  up  arms.  A  battle  was  fought  at 
Sekigahara,  in  which  leyasu  was  wholly 
successful.  Among  the  prisoners  was  Konishi,  who  with 
others  was  executed  by  the  victor.  Kato  Kiyomasa  had 
taken  the  side  of  leyasu,  and  he  helped  to  pacify  Kiusiu 
in  his  interests.  Once  he  had  established  his  power, 
leyasu  behaved  with  moderation,  but  to  transmit  authority 
to  his  own  descendants  he  set  up  a  new  Shogunate  called 
after  his  family  name,  the  Tokugawa.  While  the  Emperor 
continued  to  live  at  Kyoto,  the  Shogun's  Court  was  fixed 
at  Yedo,  which  became  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  the 
marshes  which  had  come  close  up  to  the  original  town 
being  filled  in  with  earth  dug  from  the  castle  moats  and 
then  built  over.^  Friendly  relations  were  established  with 
China  and  Korea,  and  after  having  been  for  centuries 
engaged  in  wars,  chiefly  domestic,  Japan  at  length  entered 
on  a  period  of  comparative  peace,  although  the  feudal 
daimios  were  still  too  independent  entirely  to  abstain 
from  little  wars  on  their  own   account. 

Hideyori  was  living  quietly  enough  at  Osaka  Castle,  but, 

'  The  foreign  settlement  in  Tokyo,  which  occupies  one  of  the 
lowest  parts  of  the  city,  is  called  Tsukiji  (pronounced  'Skeegy'), 
'  made  land.'  The  castle  being  on  a  low,  natural  hill,  there  was  no 
need  to  use  the  earth  dug  from  the  moats  for  raising  the  level  of  its 
enclosure  (p.  150). 
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merely  to  remove  a  possible  danger,  he  was  attacked,  and 
Death  of       after  a  spirited  resistance  taken  prisoner  and 
Hideyon.       murdered,  a  foul  blot  on   leyasu's  record. 
During  the  Tokugawa  period,  to  guard  against  the  possi- 
bility of  foreign  conquest,  the  Japanese  were  forbidden  to 
leave  the  country,  or  to  hold   any  intercourse 
to^thewodd     ^^"^^^  foreign  nations.     To  enforce  the  restric- 
tion, no  junk  was  allowed  to  be  built  over  a 
certain  size.     In  earlier  days,  Japanese  vessels  had  pene- 
trated into  almost  every  sea  of  Asia.     This  now  came  to 
an  end,  at  least  to  a  very  great  extent,  though  Kaempfer 
has  a  story  of  an   Imperial  junk  which,  about  1685,  "after 
many  troubles  and  incommodities  endur'd  between  40  and 
50  degrees  of  N.  Lat.,  discovered  a  very  large  continent 
supposed  to  be  America."  ^ 

The  Dutch,   however,   were   still    allowed   to   trade   at 

Hirado,  and  later  on,  under  most  oppressive  restrictions, 

at    Nagasaki,   where   the    little    peninsula    of 

Dutcli  Inter- 
course with      Deshima,   at    the    head    of   the    harbour,    was 

Japan. 

assigned  to  them.  The  utmost  precautions 
were  taken  to  prevent  them  conspiring  against  the 
Government  or  introducing  Western  religions,  which  in 
Kaempfer's  opinion  were  highly  unnecessary,  "so  little 
conspicuous  are  the  principles  of  Christianity  in  our  lives 
and  actions."  Sputtering  with  indignation  at  the  way 
Europeans  were  treated,^  Kaempfer  nevertheless  has  much 
appreciation    of  the   Japanese,    "  a   very   reasonable   and 

'  Vol.  i.  ch.  4. 

'  The  Shogun  appears  on  one  occasion  to  have  given  him  a  very 
indifferent  meal.  "  After  dinner,  which  was  so  far  from  answering 
the  majesty  and  magnificence  of  so  powerful  a  Monarch  as  the 
Emperor  of  Japan  is,  that  we  could  not  have  had  a  worse  at  any 
private  man's  house."  According  to  a  letter  preserved  by  Charlevoix, 
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sensible  people  "  he  calls  them  ;  "  their  pride  and  warlike 
humour  being  set  aside,  they  are  as  civil,  as  polite,  and 
curious  a  nation  as  any  in  the  world,  naturally  inclined  to 
commerce  and  familiarity  with  foreigners,  and  desirous,  to 
excess,  to  be  informed  of  their  histories,  arts,  and  sciences. 
But  as  we  are  only  merchants,  whom  they  place  in  the 
lowest  class  of  mankind.  ..."  And  again,  "The  behaviour 
of  the  Japanese,  from  the  meanest  countryman  up  to  the 
greatest  Prince  or  Lord,  is  such  that  the  whole  Empire 
might  be  called  a  School  of  Civility  and  good  manners. 
They  have  so  much  sense  and  innate  curiosity  that,  if 
they  were  not  absolutely  denied  a  free  and  open  con- 
versation and  correspondence  with  foreigners,  they  would 
receive  them  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  pleasure." 

William  Adams,  born  near  Rochester,  who  came  out  to 

the  East  as  pilot  of  a  Dutch  vessel  and  was  shipwrecked, 

lived  in  Japan  till  his  death,  and  was  kindly 

British  Inter-  i  i    • 

course  witii     treated  by  leyasu,  to  whom  he  rendered  im- 

Japan.  j  j  ^ 

portant  services.  He  married  a  Japanese  wife, 
and  seems  to  have  liked  his  adopted  compatriots ;  "  the 
people  of  this  land  of  Japan,"  he  wrote,  "  are  good  of 
nature,  courteous  above  measure,  and  valiant  in  war." 
Purchas,  writing  a  little  earlier,  tells  us  that  the  Japanese 
were  so  dreaded  as  fighters  that  they  were  never  allowed 
to  land  in  any  part  of  India  with  arms.  Captain  Saris, 
in  the  employ  of  the  East  India  Company,  had  established 
British  trade  with  Japan  in  161 3,  but  it  was  not  main- 
tained. Later  efforts  to  restore  it  were  unsuccessful.  In 
1673  the  English  were  sent  away  from  Nagasaki  because 

the  Shogun,  without  condemning  Dutch  customs,  was  unwilling  to 
have  them  gradually  introduced  into  Japan,  and  so  was  "resolved 
to  cure  the  itch  of  novelty  by  the  rod  of  punishment "  (p.  238). 
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they  had  a  Portuguese  Queen,  which  was  extremely  sus- 
picious to  the  Japanese.  However,  they  "  wished  us  a 
happy  voyage,  and  many  years  of  life  ;  so,  giving  them 
many  thanks  for  their  continual  favours,  wishing  them 
long  life  and  happiness,  we  parted,  with  much  outward 
courtesy  and  seeming  reluctancy  for  our  not  being 
admitted  by  the  Emperor  to  settle  a  trade  here."  ^ 

The  population  of  Japan  at  the  time  was  divided  into 
four  classes,  the  first  comprising  the  military  families,  or 

Samurai  ;  the   second,  the   farmers,  including 
'po^puLton.^     ^  ^^^  yeomen  independent  of  any  daimio  ;  the 

third,  the  artisans  ;  and  the  fourth,  the  traders. 
The  fact  of  traders  being  so  lightly  esteemed  does  some- 
thing to  account  for  the  unbusinesslike  methods  of  some 
of  the  Japanese  merchants  which  is  notorious  all  over  the 
East.2  The  Chinese  (p.  84)  theoretically  take  the  same 
view,  but  they  have  an  instructive  proverb  :  "  With  money 
you  can  move  the  gods ;  without  it  you  can't  move  a 
man."  In  this  connection,  too,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  old  Japanese  law  did  not  recognise  binding 
contracts,  on  the  ethical  ground  that  they  might  ruin  an 
honest  man  through  no  fault  of  his  own. 

leyasu's    dislike    of    the   Christians   was    undoubtedly 
political :     though    their    converts,    among    whom    were 

several    daimios,    had    been    inclined    to   per- 
persecution      secute    the   Buddhists,   and   to    extend   their 

of  Cnristiaus.  ' 

faith  by  force,  he  was  at  first  inclined  to 
let  them  alone.  Finding,  however,  that  many  Christians 
favoured  Hideyori,  and  that  they  were  constantly  setting 

'  Japaji  Diary  of  S.  Delboe,  H.  Gibbon,  and  W.  Ramsden. 

=  Professor  R.  E.  Thompson,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  says 
the  trader  "  adds  nothing  to  the  real  wealth  of  society."  This  was 
pre-eminently  the  Japanese  view. 
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the  Goverriinent  at  defiance,  as  when  they  pompously 
celebrated  the  beatification  of  Ignatius  Loyola  at  Naga- 
saki, in  spite  of  strict  prohibition  of  such  displays,  he 
issued  a  persecuting  edict  in  1614.  An  inquisition  with 
punishments  as  cruel  as  in  Spain  was  for  years  maintained. 
When  the  misgovernment  of  the  daimio  of  Arima  provoked 
a  rebellion  of  his  people,  many  Christians  joined  the  mal- 
contents, and  at  length  they  seized  and  held  an 
^^^hewby^"  unoccupied  castle  at  Hara.  The  local  autho- 
^''"othTrl^"'*  rities  were  unable  to  quell  the  outbreak,  and 
lyemitsu,  who  was  Shogun  from  1623  to  1650, 
and  was  always  anxious  to  curb  the  daimios,  sent  troops 
from  Yedo.  The  insurgents  defied  all  their  efforts,  and 
an  appeal  for  help  was  sent  to  the  Dutch  at  Hirado. 
Anxious  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  gaining  the  favour 
of  the  Japanese,  the  Dutch  sent  the  vessel  De  Ryp  to  the 
scene  of  action.  Her  guns,  however,  produced  little  effect 
on  the  solid  walls,  and  the  Japanese,  feeling  the  indignity 
of  using  foreign  help  against  domestic  foes,  and  a  little 
doubtful  of  the  good  faith  of  the  Hollanders,  dispensed 
with  any  further  assistance. 

Eventually  the  castle  was  taken  by  storm,  and  its  brave 
defenders  were  massacred.  The  daimio,  whose  misconduct 
had  caused  the  rising,  was  obliged  to  commit  suicide. 
Christianity  was  practically  exterminated,  notices  were 
put  up  to  order,  "  So  long  as  the  sun  shall  warm  the 
earth,  let  no  Christian  be  so  bold  as  to  come  to  Japan  ; 
and  let  all  know  that  the  King  of  Spain  himself,  or  the 
Christians'  God,  or  the  great  God  of  all,  if  he  violate  this 
command,  shall  pay  for  it  with  his  head."  However,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nagasaki  several  families  secretly 
kept  their  faith  and  baptized  their  children,  again  uniting 
with  the  Church  of  Rome  in  recent  days. 


CHAPTER    XII 

OTHER    EUROPEANS    FOLLOW   THE    PORTUGUESE  TO 

THE    EAST 

As  when  far  off  at  sea  a  fleet  descried 
Hangs  in  the  clouds,  by  equinoxial  wittds 
Close  sailing  from  Bengala,  or  the  isles 
Of  Ternate  and  Tidore,  whence  merchants  bring 
Their  spicy  drugs. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost. 

The  Spaniards  broke  in  on  the  Portuguese  monopoly  of 
the  Empire  of  the  East,  when,  in   1521,  Magellan's  fleet 

appeared  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  having 
"vlyage  ^      Sailed  thither  by  the  straits  which  still    bear 

the  great  navigator's  name.  Magellan  was 
by  birth  a  Portuguese,  and  he  had  been  in  the  East  in 
the  service  of  his  own  country,  and  had  also  fought  in 
Morocco,  where  he  received  a  wound  which  caused  per- 
manent lameness.  On  his  return  to  Portugal,  dissatisfied 
with  his  treatment,  he  transferred  his  allegiance  to  Spain. 
In  1 5 19  he  set  out  on  his  memorable  voyage;  at  Zebu, 
one  of  the  Philippines,  he  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with 

the  natives.     Thei^  fleet  went  to  the  Moluccas 

and    found    them    already   occupied  5  by    the 

Portuguese,  who  claimed  sovereignty  over  all  the  islands 
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by  virtue  of  Papal  bulls  and  by  right  of  discovery,  though 
they  had  done  extremely  little  to  occupy,  practically 
nothing  to  rule,  them. 

In  1493,  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  himself  of  Spanish 
descent,  had  issued  a  bull  fixing  a  boundary-line  in  the 
Atlantic  between  the  territories  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
To  the  latter  were  granted  all  countries  east  of  the  line 
not  already  occupied  by  any  Christian  prince,  and  to  the 
former  all  similarly  unoccupied  lands  to  the  west.  But 
the  bull  ignored  the  fact  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere, 
and  now  both  Spain  and  Portugal  were  right  in  claim- 
ing the  Spice  Islands  under  its  terms,  for  to  Spain 
the  islands  were  in  the  far  west,  to  Portugal  in  the  far 

east. 

After  several  engagements  with  the  new-comers,  how- 
ever, the    Portuguese  agreed  to  make  a  division,  and   a 
boundary  was   fixed    between   the  respective  spheres  of 
influence  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  about  which  there  was 
afterwards    much    dispute.     The    Spaniards    at   different 
times  exercised   some  sort   of  jurisdiction  over  the  east 
peninsula  of  Celebes,  with  parts  of  the  Sangi  and  Molucca 
groups  and  other  islands,  but  the  first  territory 
spaniards_in^the  ^j^gy  permanently  occupied  was  the  Philippines. 
The  conquest  of  these  islands  was  begun  by 
the  famous  admiral,  Legaspi,  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.     After  founding  San  Miguel 
'^  ^'  on  Zebu,  an  island  that  had  more  than  once 

been    visited   by   Spanish  vessels,  he  conquered   part   of 
Luzon,  and  built  Manila  as  his  capital.     The 
archipelago  was  administered  as  a  dependency 
of  Mexico.     The  early  Governors  had  considerable  inter- 
course with  China  and  Japan,  not  always  very  cordial  ;  a 

II 
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large  fleet  was  kept  up  for  service  against  the  Dutch,  and 
several  efforts  were  made  to  seize  the  Moluccas.^ 

It  seems  likely  that  the  Spaniards,  then  at  the  zenith 
of  their  power,  had  some  idea  of  repeating  in  the  Old 
World  what  they  had  so  triumphantly  done  in  the  New. 
The  missionaries  greatly  facilitated  the  subjugation  of  the 
Filipinos,  but  the  authority  of  the  Government  was  never 
extended  over  some  of  the  remote  tribes,  who  remained 
till  American  times  unaware  that  they  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  being  subjects  of  Spain.  Shortly  after  the  annex- 
ation, Philip  II.  seized  Portugal,  and  her  vast  possessions 
passed  under  Spanish  rule.  They  remained,  however, 
distinct  from  the  Spanish  dependencies,  and  when 
Portugal  in  1640  recovered  her  independence,  such  of 
them  as  had  not  by  that  time  been  appropriated  by 
other  maritime  nations  were  restored. 

In    1596   a    Dutch    fleet,   under    Cornelius    Houtman, 
reached   Sumatra   and   Java.      Other   voyages    followed, 
and  the  young  Republic  had  soon  established 
^"'eIs"*''^     a  worldwide  trade.      Her  East    India    Com- 
pany was  formed   by  the   compulsory   union 
of  several  private   trading  corporations    in    1602.      (The 
Latin   countries,  treating  their  foreign   conquests  as  the 
property  of  their  kings,  had  never  founded   companies.) 
In  the  same  year  a  fleet,  under  Van  der  Hagen,  captured 
the  Portuguese  fort  of  Amboyna  in  the  Moluccas,  which 
at  once  became  the  Dutch  headquarters  in  the  East,  and 
other  islands   of  the   group  were   occupied  before   long. 
Dutch  policy  was   to  make  alliances  with  native  rulers 
whose   authority  over   their   neighbours  they    helped   to 
extend  on  condition  of  their  own  supremacy  being  recog- 

'  Hernan  de  los  Rios  Coronel. 
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nised.  The  most  famous  of  these  subject  alh'es  was 
Ternate,  which  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Portugal 
about  a  generation  before  (p.  1 19). 

By  1609,  when  Pieter  Both  was  appointed  first  Governor 
by  the  States-General,  Dutch  factories  had  been  estab- 
lished in  Gilolo,  Ternate,  Banda,  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
other  islands,  as  well  as  in  India  and  Ceylon,  and  even 
on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf.  In 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  age,  and  from  neces- 
sity, almost  all  were  fortified.  The  Spaniards 
in  the  Philippines  were  seriously  threatening 
the  Dutch  settlements  at  the  time,  but  in  the  wars  that 
followed  the  Hollanders  were  almost  invariably  successful. 

Governor   Jan   Coen,   the   greatest   of  the   builders   of 

the   Dutch   Empire,  founded   Batavia  to  take   the   place 

of  Amboyna  as  capital  in  1619.     A  consider- 

J.  p.  Coen.  1  I       T-  1      •  1       11 

Batavia.       able  turopean  population  gradually  grew  up, 
Dutch   girls    being    sent   out   to  prevent   the 
settlers  intermarrying  with  the  natives.     Dutch  authority 
was   gradually   spread   over    Java   by   controlling   native 
princes   and   by   suppressing  the   least   symptom  of  dis- 
affection with   Oriental  severity.      In   1622,  after  an  un- 
successful  attack   on    Macao,   the   Dutch  occupied   some 
of  the   Pescadores,   islands   first   annexed    to    China   by 
Kublai  Khan  ;  they  erected  a  fort,  compelling  the  Chinese 
to  do  the  work  and  giving  them  more  kicks  than  half- 
pence in  return.     Then  they  were  induced  to 
move   to   Formosa  ('  Beautiful '),  and   erected 
Fort     Zealandia^    not    far    from    the    spot    where    the 

*  Fort  Zealandia  is  now  a  picturesque  ruin  ;  over  the  main  gate- 
way on  the  north  is  the  inscription,  "  Te  Castel  Zeland,  ge  bowed 
anno  1630." 
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Chinese  capital  of  Taiwan  afterwards  grew  up.  Efforts 
were  made  to  extend  their  rule  into  the  interior  and 
to  establish  Protestant  Missions,  but  Governor  Specx  of 
Batavia,  afraid  of  arousing  the  suspicions  of  the  Japanese,^ 
with  whom  he  was  attempting  with  some  success  to 
establish  trade,  objected  to  the  latter  scheme. 

Under   Van    Diemen,  Governor-General   from    1636  to 

1645,  great  successes  over  the  Portuguese  were  secured, 

including    the    capture   of  Malacca    itself    in 

Van  Diemen.  '■ 

1641.     He  sent  Tasman  to  explore  the  coasts 
of  Australia,  and  the   famous   navigator  also  discovered 
New   Zealand   and   the  island   he  called,  after  his  chief, 
Van    Diemen's    Land,   but   which    is    now    called,   after 
himself,  Tasmania.     Holland  had  no  surplus  population, 
and  no  effort  was  made  to  occupy  these  distant  lands  : 
when    in   1652   a  colony  was  founded  at  the 
?o^undIdTo      Cape  as  a  port  of  call  for  vessels  on  the  way 
vegetawes.      out  to  the  East,  the  early  settlers  were  only 
partly  Dutch,  French   Huguenots  being  wel- 
comed, and  a  working  class  imported  from   Java. 

The  King  of  Kandy,  a  city  famous  for  its  Temple 
of  the   Tooth,  founded   after   the   gradual   abandonment 

'  The  Dutch  seem  on  the  whole  to  have  got  on  the  right  side  of 
the  Japanese  from  the  first.  When  the  Spaniards,  in  1613,  tried  to 
get  them  expelled  from  the  country  the  Shogun  wrote  that  "  if  the 
Dutch  were  as  black  as  the  devils  that  came  out  of  hell,  while  they 
behaved  honestly  in  their  trade  and  minded  nothing  but  trade 
they  should  be  treated  in  Japan  like  angels  come  from  Paradise." 
However,  when  in  1630  Governor  Nuyts  of  Formosa  unjustly  de- 
tained some  Japanese  vessels  the  Island  Empire  contrived  to 
secure  satisfaction  by  almost  exactly  the  same  vigorous  methods 
that  Europeans  have  so  often  used  with  Asiatics.  Japan  would 
only  be  pacified  by  an  ample  apology  and  the  surrender  of  the 
offending  Governor. 
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of  the   celebrated    ruined   cities  of  Ceylon   in   1542,  had 

made    an    alliance   with   the    Dutch    to    get   rid   of  the 

Portuguese.      This   was    successfully    accom- 

Ceylon.  ^  "^ 

plished,  Colombo  (p.  117)  falling  in  1656,  Jaffna- 

patam,   the    last    Portuguese    stronghold    in    the    island, 

in   1658.     Unfortunately,  however,  the  disgusted  monarch 

made    the   disappointing    discovery  that  he   had    merely 

changed  masters,  and  a  war  with  the  Dutch  only  made 

matters   worse.      A    Ceylon    chronicle    about    1750   tells 

of  the  "  Olandas  "  going  to  Kandy  "  like  a  host  of  devils." 

The    Hollanders,    rapidly    becoming    supreme    in    the 

East,   at   first    undoubtedly   governed    much  better   than 

their  predecessors,  but  their  continuing  pros- 
Dutch  Rule.  r-  '  o    r- 

perity  brought  the  almost  inevitable  result. 
They  were  traders  before  anything  else,  and,  unlike  the 
Portuguese,  distributed  the  products  of  the  East  through- 
out Europe  themselves,  instead  of  letting  other  nations 
get  the  local  carrying  trade.  ^ An  Universal  History' 
published  in  London  in  1759,  thus  sums  up  the  exploits 
of  their  Company  :  "  We  discern  from  hence  that  trade 
is  as  true  and  solid  a  principle  in  respect  to  power  as 
ambition  or  a  thirst  of  glory  :  and  that  it  is  as  possible 
for  merchants  to  manage  great  designs  as  military  heroes. 
We  may  be  convinced  from  this  detail  that  a  naval  power 
is  superior  to  any  other  kind  of  force  and  that  a  small 
squadron  of  ships  well  directed  is  capable  of  achieving 
as  much  or  more  than  a  well  disciplined  army."  The 
record  of  the  Dutch  Company,  which  went  bankrupt 
in  1793,  largely  from  the  corruption  of  its  servants,  has 
been  more  harshly  summed  up  by  De  Louter,  himself 
a  Dutchman  :  '*  To  the  day  of  its  downfall  the  Company 
remained  faithful    to  its   origin.     It   was   a   company  of 
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brisk  and  energetic  tradesmen,  who,  with  profits  as  their 
lode-star  and  greed  as  their  compass,  obtained,  through 
the  chance  of  events,  absolute  control  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  fertile  regions  of  the  earth,  and  unhesita- 
tingly sacrificed  it  to  their  low  ideals."  i 

The  native    kingdoms   in   the   islands   were   numerous 

and    unstable,   altogether    at    the   mercy   of    Europeans. 

The  Sultans  of  Ternate,  though  their   island 

Native  Stntes 

in  the  East      is  Only  a  volcanic  rock  off  Gilolo,  were  among 

Indies.  ^  '  ^ 

the  most  powerful  of  their  rulers  and  they 
materially  helped  the  Dutch  in  their  wars  with  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese.  It  was  also  with  their  assistance  that  the 
Dutch  gained  their  footholds  in  Celebes  and  other  islands. 
Achin,  in  Sumatra,  was  another  powerful  State  which 
during  the  early  seventeenth  century  under  its  Sultan, 
Iskandar  Muda,  controlled  the  coast  from  Padang  to  Aru, 
besides  the  south  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  numerous 
small  islands. 

The   first   English   sailor   to   reach   the  Far   East  was 
Francis  Drake,  who,  in  the  course  of  his   voyage  round 

the  world  in  1 577-1 580,  touched,  among  other 
Drake!^'"     places,  at  Ternate,  with  whose  Sultan  he  made 

a  treaty.  His  journal  has  the  following  refer- 
ence to  the  Cape,  which  he  rounded  on  his  way  back 
to  Devonshire :  "  We  ran  hard  aboard  the  Cape,  finding 
the  report  of  the  Portuguese  to  be  most  false,  who  affirm 
that  it  is  the  most  dangerous  cape  of  the  v.'orld,  never  with- 
out intolerable  storms  and  present  danger  to  travellers 
who  come  near  the  same.  This  cape  is  a  most  stately 
thing  and  the  fairest  cape  we  saw  in  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  earth,  and  we  passed  by  it  on  the  i8th  of  June." 
'  Quoted  by  Alleyne  Ireland. 
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The   prices    that   the  Dutch   asked   for   pepper  caused 

much  dissatisfaction  in  England.     An  indignation  meeting 

was   held    in    London,  direct   trade  with   the 

indhf co^nf  an     East  was  resolvcd  upon,  and  on  the  last  day  of 

'^^*6oa^'''  the  momentous  sixteenth  century  Elizabeth 
gave  a  charter  to  the  East  India  Company. 
It  might  "  within  our  dominions  or  elsewhere  .  .  .  hold 
court,"  making  "  so  many  reasonable  laws,  constitutions, 
orders  and  ordinances  as  .  .  .  shall  seem  necessary  and 
convenient."  Thus  some  sort  of  sovereignty  belonged 
to  it  from  the  first.  It  resolved  "  not  to  employ  any  gentle- 
man in  any  place  of  charge,"  and  the  merchants  requested 
"  that  they  be  allowed  to  sort  their  business  with  men 
of  their  own  qualitye,  lest  the  suspicion  of  the  employ- 
ment of  gentlemen  being  taken  hold  uppon  by  the 
generality  do  dryve  a  great  number  of  the  adventurers 
to  withdraw  their  contributions."  This  famous  corporation, 
for  years  meeting  at  the  "  Nag's  Head "  in  Bishopsgate, 
was  a  private  venture,  often  most  indifferently  patronised, 
while  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  was  a  national 
enterprise  enjoying  Government  support.  The  first 
voyage  of  the  British  Company  sailed  from  Tor  Bay  in 
1602,  under  the  command  of  James  Lancaster,  who, 
brought  up  among  the  Portuguese,  considered  them 
destitute  of  "  faith  or  truth."  He  established  trade  with 
Achin  and  the  Spice  Islands  and  arranged  for  a  factory 
at  Bantam  (Java),  while  good  return  to  the  subscribers 
was  secured  by  the  capture  of  a  Portuguese  vessel. 
Purchas  his  Pilgrimes  (1625)  records  that  "  the  General 
was  very  glad  of  this  good  hap,  and  very  thankfull  to  God 
for  it,  and  as  he  told  me  he  was  much  bound  to  God  that 
had  eased  him  of  a  very  heavy  care,  and  that  he  could  not 
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be  thankfull  enough  to  Him  for  this  blessing  given  him. 
By  the  use  of  lemon  juice  Lancaster  almost  prevented 
scurvy,  but  for  two  centuries  his  remedy  was  strangely 
forgotten.  In  1604  the  second  expedition  under  Henry 
Middleton  established  a  depot  on  the  Dutch  island  of 
Amboyna.  A  single  Japanese  pirate,  on  December  27, 
1605,  actually  dared  to  attack  the  two  vessels  of  Sir 
Edward  Michelborne  ^ ;  its  crew  were  all  killed,  but  only 
after  a  severe  struggle,  and  the  English  thus  early  got 
a  taste  of  the  splendid  fighting  qualities  of  their  future 
allies.  Captain  Hawkins,  of  the  third  Company's  voyage, 
took  a  letter  to  Jahangir  (p.  137)  and  got  leave  for  an 
English  factory  at  Surat,  the  port  whence  Mecca  pilgrims 
sailed.     A    little   later  Sir  Thomas    Roe  was 

Roe. 

sent  as  Ambassador  to  the  Moghal  Court  by 
James  I.  "At  my  first  arrival,"  he  wrote,  "I  understood 
a  fort  was  very  necessary  ;  but  experience  teaches  me 
we  are  refused  it  to  our  advantage.  .  .  .  The  charge 
is  greater  than  the  trade  can  bear  ...  a  war  and 
traffic  are  incompatible.  By  my  consent  you  shall  never 
engage  yourselves  but  at  sea.  .  .  .  Let  this  be  received 
as  a  rule  that  if  you  will  profit,  seek  it  at  sea,  and  in 
quiet  trade."  "  An  Ambassador  lives  not  in  fit  honour 
here.  A  meaner  agent  would  among  these  proud  Moors 
better  effect  your  business.  .  .  .  Half  my  charge  shall 
corrupt  all  this  Court  to  be  your  slaves." 

During  later  voyages  trading  stations  were  established 

'  A  Court  favourite  who  had  a  place  at  Clayton,  in  Sussex, 
and  whose  proposed  appointment  as  commander  of  the  first 
expedition  by  the  Lord  Treasurer  had  led  to  the  resolution  about 
gentlemen.  His  expedition  was  independent  of  the  Company  ;  he 
seems  to  have  done  little  to  make  the  English  flag  respected  in  the 
East. 
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all  over  the  East,  and  in  1614  British  prestige  was  vastly 
raised  by  the  defeat  of  a  great  Portuguese  Armada  under 
the  Viceroy  of  Goa  by  a  small  squadron  under  Downton 
in  the  roads  of  Surat,  a  Moghal  army  looking  on.  Partly 
from  Roe's  advice,  partly  because  so  feebly  supported 
by  their  Government,  the  British  left  nearly  all  their 
stations  unfortified  and  did  not  aspire  to 
Bdtish"        territorial   possessions.     About   16 16  they  did 

Relations.  ,,     .   i         i  i  i  •  r 

seize  some  small  islands  on  the  outskirts  ot 
the  Moluccas,  but  were  very  soon  relieved  of  them  by 
the  Dutch. 

Though  in  Europe  traditional  friends,  in  the  East  they 
were  commercial  rivals,  and  the  English  and  Dutch  kept 
up  a  constant  unauthorised  war  that  led  to  no  special 
result.  In  many  places  English  merchants  lived  in  Dutch 
settlements,  where  the  authorities  took  no  pains  to  provide 
for  their  comfort.  But  while  fighting  in  Asia  they  were 
negotiating  in  Europe,  and  in  1619  a  treaty  was  made 
highly  favourable  to  Holland.  Even  so  there  was  no 
peace  in  the  East,  and  in  1623  matters  culminated  in 
the  Massacre  of  Amboyna,  the  English  in  that  island 
being  tried  and  executed  on  a  somewhat  flimsy  charge 
of  conspiracy,  while  Coen  himself  was  Governor-General. 
The  chief  result  was  that  the  English  retired  from  the 
islands,  which  were  then  deemed  the  most  valuable 
territory  in  the  East,  and  concentrated  their  forces  on 
the  mainland  of  India  ;  the  triumph  of  the  Dutch  was 
complete  for  the  time,  though  in  1629  the  English 
ventured  to  reoccupy  their  old  station  at  Bantam.     The 

feeble  protests  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  were 
'*'         exchanged    for  vigorous   action    in    the  Com- 


monwealth period,  and  Cromwell  exacted  full  compensa- 
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tion,  realising  the  importance  to  England  of  strongly  assert- 
ing her  prestige  in  the  East. 

In  1635  some  English  vessels  reached  Macao,  but  their 
welcome  from  the  Portuguese  was  not  cordial,  and  as 
they  introduced  themselves  to  the  Chinese  by  capturing  a 
fort  they  did  not  establish  any  trade.  In  1684  the  Com- 
pany founded  a  factory  at  Canton,  which  became  ex- 
tremely prosperous. 

The  first  French  East  India  Company  was  chartered  by 

Henry    IV.    in    1604,   but   it    was    long   before   anything 

permanent   was   effected,    futile   efforts   being 

"^plny^i^o^'     made  to  plant  a  French  colony  in  Madagascar. 

Richelieu  and  Colbert  doing  what  they  could, 

settlements   were   made   later   in     India   itself,   but   they 

had  all  to  be  abandoned   until,  in   1674,  Francis  Martin 

founded  Pondicherry.  He  showed  great  powers  of  winning 

the  confidence  of  Indians  and  even  contrived  to  get   a 

trading  concession  from  Sivaji  (p.  139). 

In    1612    the    Danes    founded    an    East    India    Com- 
pany,  and    established   several    factories,  one 
^\l'i2.'        of    the    most   important    being    Tranquebar, 
where    missionary    work    flourished.      Seram- 
pur   they  occupied    in  1616,  and    sold    to   the  British  in 

1845. 

The   Ostend    Company,    founded    by   the    Emperor   in 

1722,  was   intended    to   form    the  nucleus   of  a   German 

fleet.     Carlyle  says  it   "proved  a  mere  paper 

^"IS^^'       company,   never    sent    ships,   only    produced 

Diplomacies,   and    '  had    the   honour  to  be.'  " 

But  for  a  time  it  was  very  prosperous   and   had  several 

stations,    including    Bankipur,  or    Banky    Bazaar,  though 

the  Holy  Roman    Emperor   was   too   dependent   on   the 
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maritime  Powers  of  Europe  to  support  it  strongly,  and 
in  1784  it  went  bankrupt. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  in  173 1,  and  Frederick 

the     Great     of    Prussia,    in     1750-1753     attempted     to 

support    India   Companies,  but   had    no   very 

^^73^'''       marked       success.        While      the      maritime 

Prussian,  .  /-     i—  .1  •        •  r 

i75<x753.       nations    of    Europe    were   thus   wmnmg   tor 

themselves  new  Empires  in  the  tropical  seas 

of  Asia,  the  Russians  were  gradually  absorbing  the  bleaker 

regions  of  the  North.    As  early  as  the  eleventh 

^larctT       century    traders    from    Novgorod,  the    Great, 

^/gg°8_\^3|jf-     the  Russian  station  of  the  Hanseatic  League, 

had     occasionally     penetrated     into     Siberia, 

though   the  days  of  political  expansion  in  that  direction 

were    yet    far    off.      Indeed,   during   the   centuries   that 

followed,  Russia  was  herself  to   feel    all    the  miseries  of 

the  Mongol  fury,  and  she  was  largely  orientalised  when  at 

last  it  passed  away.     The  winning  of  independence  was 

very   gradual :    it   was   completed    by   the   Grand    Duke, 

Ivan   III.  (the  Great),  who  married  the  niece 

1462-1505.      ^^  ^^^  j^^^  Byzantine  Emperor.     In  1558  Ivan 

the  Terrible,!  first  of  the  Tsars,  sent  an  expedition  over 
the  Urals,  defeated  a  few  tribes,  and  assumed  the  title 
'Lord  of  Siberia.'  In  less  than  a  year  the  Russians  were 
driven  back  into  Europe  by  Khan  Kutchum,  a  Mongol 
chief  descended  from  Sheibani,  brother  of  Batu,  who  had 
conquered  Western  Siberia  and  explored  the  Obi  and 
Yenisei. 

But,    meanwhile,   trade    was    extending   and    Russian 

'  A  good  account  of  this  extraordinary  man  is  given  by  Howorth. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  awful  deterioration  of  character  in 
all  history. 
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caravans  began  to  wend  their  way  into  Persia  and  even 
to  Bokhara.  Sometimes  they  were  plundered  by  the 
Cossacks,  a  mixed  people  that  originated 
from  Christian  refugees  from  the  ravages  of 
the  Mongols  all  over  Eastern  Europe.  The  name  means 
freebooter,  and  was  doubtless  given  them  by  friends  who 
mistook  the  purity  of  their  motives ;  once  it  was  given 
them  they  seem  to  have  felt  it  might  perhaps  be  as  well  to 
live  up  to  it.  Those  who  interfered  with  the  Russian 
caravans  were  defeated  and  dispersed  by  a  punitive 
expedition  from  Russia,  but  one  of  the  fugitive  chiefs, 
Yermak  Timofief,  with  only  a  dwindling  band  of  followers, 
invaded  Siberia  in  1580,  and,  defeating  Kutchum,  seized 
Sibir,  v/here  he  was  formally  installed  Prince  of  Siberia  by 
the  few  followers  he  had  left.  Feeling  insecure,  he  made 
his  submission  to  Ivan  and  asked  for  help.  Five  hundred 
soldiers  were  sent,  with  a  golden  suit  of  armour  for 
Yermak  himself  The  new  forces  did  not  save  him  from 
defeat,  the  golden  armour  was  the  cause  of  his  being 
drowned  in  the  Irtish  while  trying  to  get  away.  The 
Sibir  garrison,  hearing  of  the  disaster  from  a  sole  survivor, 
beat  a  hasty  retreat  into  Europe;  Kutchum  was  in- 
dependent once  more. 

The  rulers  of  Russia,  however,  now  aroused,  were  not 
long  in  avenging  the  defeat,  and  by  successive  expeditions 
(largely  undertaken  by  the  chartered  company  of  the 
Strogonofs) — the  whole  of  the  north  of  Asia  was  sub- 
jugated, completely  and  rapidly,  the  few  scattered  tribes 
who  formed  its  entire  population  being  quite  unable  to 
make  any  permanent  resistance.  Tobolsk 
^^^''  (Sibir),  on  the  Obi,  was  one  of  the  first 
places   they   fortified,  and    as   they  advanced    across  the 
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Continent,  wherever  they  found  convenient  sites  they  built 

stockades,  which  in  time  grew  into  towns.     Thus,  in  1619, 

they  founded  Yeniseiek,  so  named  from  the  river  on  which 

it  stands;  in   1632  Yakoutsk  was  built  on  the  Lena,  and 

in   1639  the  Pacific  was  reached,  when  practi- 

reached.        cally  for  the  first   time    Russians    could    look 

over   the   open  ocean  from    land  they  might 

call  their  own. 

As  early  as   1567  two  Cossacks,  Russian  agents,  had 
reached   Peking,  but,  as  they  brought  no  presents,  they 
failed  to  get  an  audience  of  the  Emperor.     In 
wuhchinl      16 19  Pettlin  also  crossed  the  desert,  but  got 
nothing  except  a  letter  which,  though  doubt- 
less very  interesting,  no  one  in  Moscow  could  read.    Later, 
however,  embassies  were  received  and  trade  in  skins  and 
tea   grew   up.      A   short   and    indecisive   war   resulted — 
China's  first  armed  conflict  with  Europeans — and  by  the 
Treaty    of  Nertchinsk  ^    in     1689,    Russia   gave   up   the 
frontier  fort  of  Albazin,  consented  to  leave  China  in  quiet 
possession  of  the  Amur  basin,  and  gave  the  first  of  many 
promises  not  to  occupy  any  part  of  Manchuria. 

Many  of  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  Chinese   during 

the  war  of  1689  preferred  being  settled  in  China  to  being 

sent  back  to  the  Russians.    A  small  district  in 

Russian  t-,    ,   •  r  i      •  •  i  i 

Colony  in       Pekmg  was  set  apart  for  their  residence,  and 

Peking.  °  ^ 

their  descendants  still  remain,  indistinguish- 
able from  the  ordinary  Chinese  in  practically  everything 
except  that  they  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Church.  Most 
of  them   were   undoubtedly   recruits   from   the    Siberian 

'  Nertchinsk  is  a  town  on  the  Shilka  or  Upper  Amur,  where 
a  conference  was  held  between  the  Russians  and  Chinese.  It 
was  founded  in  1658  by  a  Russian  named  Pashkof. 
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tribes.  Their  present  habitation  consists  of  a  small  village 
among  trees,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  in  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  city,  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  tower- 
ing city  walls  of  Yung  Lo  (p.  in).  Just  inside  the 
principal  gate  is  a  church  which  is  served  by  priests 
from  Russia.  For  many  years,  in  addition  to  his  spiritual 
functions,  the  Archimandrite  served  as  the  Russian 
political  agent  in  Peking. 

But  we  have  carried  down  the  history  of  European 
nations  in  Asia  to  a  point  considerably  later  than  that  at 
which  we  left  China,  to  which  country  it  is  time  to  return. 


CHAPTER   XIII 
THE   MANCHU   RULERS   OF   CHINA 

The  season  is  a  month  behind 

in  this  land  of  northern  breeze. 
When  first  I  hear  the  harsh  cicada 

shrieking  through  the  trees. 
I  look,  but  cannot  mark  its  form 

amid  the  foliage  fair, — 
Naught  but  a  flash  of  shadow 

which  goes  flitting  here  and  there. 

Ch'ien  Lung.    (Giles.) 

In  a  remote  part  of  Manchuria  the  remnants  of  the  Kins 
(p.  lOi)  were  founding  a  new  nation,  which  was  destined 

to  give  a  Dynasty  to  China  and  once  more 
°MlnchLs!'^     to    resuscitate   the    Empire.      A    petty   chief 

Nikan  Wailan,  ruler  of  Tulun,  had  with 
Chinese   help   overcome   several    of   his   neighbours   and 

slain  the  grandfather  and  father  of  Nurhachu, 
Nurhachu       ^^^    ^^^    fated    to   be   the    chief    founder   of 

Manchu  power.  It  was  Confucius's  advice 
not  to  live  under  the  same  heaven  with  the  murderer  of 
one's  parent,  and  Nurhachu  would  make  no  terms.  With 
only  a  hundred  and  thirty  men  he  captured  the  town  of 
Tulun  itself,  and  his  power  gradually  grew.  The  Chinese, 
never  very  famous  for  chivalry,  found  it  simpler  to  aban- 

I7S 
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don  than  to  support  their  vassal,  and  Nikan  was  soon 
sent  to  his  long  account  by  the  son  of  the  man  he  had 
murdered. 

Nurhachu  ruled  his  small  state  honestly  and  well,  the 
justice  of  his  laws  became  notorious,  and  his  authority 
was  rapidly  extended  in  consequence.  His  growing 
power  naturally  alarmed  neighbouring  States,  and  a 
confederacy  was  formed  to  crush  him ;  but  in  a  great 
battle  at  Goolo  Hill  the  allies  were  routed  and  the  new 
kingdom  was  enormously  strengthened.  This  victory  is 
counted  the  beginning  of  the  power  of  the  ruling  Dynasty 
of  China. 

Making  a  list  of  seven  grievances  as  a  casus  bellL^  Nur- 
hachu now  boldly  declared  war  on  the  Mings  and  invaded 
Yeho,  a  State  in  close  alliance  with  the  Em- 
pire,  and  the  only  Nujun  ^  principality  that 
did  not  admit  his  authority.  China  rather  unexpectedly 
acted  with  vigour  and  the  aggressor  fell  back.  By 
dividing  up  his  army  the  incompetent  Chinese  com- 
mander invited  disaster,  however,  and  Nurhachu,  much 
to  his  own  astonishment,  gained  an  easy  series  of  victories, 
and  so  fixed  his  capital  nearer  China. 

Peking  was  alarmed,  and  not  long  before  his  death 
Wanli  appointed  to  the  chief  command  a  really  capable 
officer,  Hsiung  T'ing-pi,  who  strongly  fortified  Mukden 
and  Liaoyang  and  did  all  he  could  to  put  new  heart  into 
the  soldiers  and  the  people  generally.  Realising  the 
changed  position  of  affairs,  Nurhachu  remained  strictly 
on  the  defensive.  But  so  incredibly  corrupt  was  the 
Peking  Court  that  the  eunuchs  were  able  to  secure  the 

'  This  was  a  general  name  for  the  descendants  of  the  Kins  who 
fled  into  Manchuria. 
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recall  of  T'ing-pi  on  the  most  frivolous  charges ;  an 
utterly  incompetent  general  being  substituted,  both 
Mukden  and  Liaoyang  fell,  and  Nurhachu  made  the 
latter  his  capital.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  tired  of 
Chinese  incapacity,  gave  the  invaders  a  hearty  welcome, 
while  the  other  cities  of  Liao  Tung  hastened  to  open  their 
gates  to  the  conqueror.  Nurhachu,  to  guard  against  con- 
spiracies, transported  the  bulk  of  the  population  from  one 
district  to  another  like  the  Assyrian  monarchs  of  old. 

The  obstinate  mismanagement  of  the  Ming  Government 

caused  serious  revolts  in  Szechuen,  Shantung,  and  other 

provinces,  and   at  last,  reduced  to  desperate 

^chinl.'"  straits,  the  Emperor  reappointed  T'ing-pi,  but 
the  eunuchs  prevented  his  having  any  proper 
force  and  secured  him  an  incompetent  colleague,  who,  by 
the  old  policy  of  dividing  up  the  army,  was  completely 
defeated.  Both  generals  were  recalled  to  Peking  and 
executed,  though  T'ing-pi  had  not  even  been  present 
at  the  disaster,  which  would  unquestionably  have  been 
averted  had  he  been  in  command :  the  whole  course  of 
history  records  no  insaner  act  than  his  murder.  He  was 
restored  to  his  honours  after  his  death,  but,  though  most 
gratifying  to  his  family,  it  did  not  help  the  Empire. 

A   number   of  cities   now   opened   their   gates   to   the 

Manchus,  among  them  Chin  Chow,  amidst  the  low  hills 

near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Liao  Tung,  whose 

a^dNingyu^n.    P^goda  is  a  great  landmark.     The  place  is  on 

the  borders  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Chosen,  and 

an  ancient  brick  archway  in  the  east  suburb  is  still  locally 

called  the  Korean    Gate.     Where  the  maritime  plain    is 

interrupted,  and   the  hills  come   right  down  to  the   sea, 

at  the  end  of  a  mountain  pass,  through  which  now  runs 

12 
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the  railway  to  Newchwang  ('  Cattle  town '),  is  the  strong 
city  of  Ningyuen  Chow,  containing  a  beautiful  carved 
memorial  gate  of  stone.  The  hills  are,  however,  so  low 
that  it  would  seem  not  to  be  so  very  difficult  to  march 
an  army  straight  over  them  ;  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
rocky,  treeless,  landscapes  of  this  part  of  Manchuria  are 
the  old  beacons,  by  means  of  which  communication  used 
to  be  kept  up  between  Shan  Hai  Kwan  and  the  outpost 
forts — solid  round  towers  with  no  method  of  reaching 
their  tops  except  by  means  of  a  ladder. 

The    wretched,    incapable,    eunuch-chosen,    constantly 
changed   generals   of  China   saw   great   strategic  advan- 
tages  in    sitting   behind    the    fortifications   of 
Incapacity      Shan    Hai    Kwan    (p.  33),   but   the  officer   in 
command     of    Ningyuen     Chow    refused    to 
evacuate  his  post,  and  held  the  city  against  the  enemy, 
unsupported  by  his  cowardly  superiors.     Nurhachu  him- 
self led  the  attack,  but  cannon,  cast  by  the  Jesuits,  were 
mounted  on  the  walls,  and  did  great  execution  among  the 
crowded  ranks  of  the  besiegers,  who  were  repulsed  with 
considerable  loss,  and  their  great  leader  died 
soon  afterwards.    He  was  buried  near  Mukden ; 
his   magnificent  tomb,  situated  in  a  beautiful  park,  still 
remains,  though  in  a  sad  state  of  decay. 

He  was   succeeded    by   his   son,  Taitsung,   the   fourth 

Beira   (a   title   given  to  Manchu  princes  of  the   highest 

rank,  properly  the  name  of  a  bird  which  soars 

A  Manchu      jji^g  ^j^g  lark),  who  soon  himself  soared  to  the 

title   of    Emperor.      In     1627   he   forced    the 

Korean   king   to   transfer  his   allegiance  from   the  Ming 

Emperor    to    himself,    though     not    without    having    to 

capture  Seoul. 
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Still  unable  to  make  any  impression  on  Ningyuen,  the 
new  Emperor  determined  to  march  on  Peking  through 
Mongolia,  many  of  whose  tribes  already  recognised  his 
authority.  He  broke  through  the  Great  Wall  at  the 
Dangan  Pass,  and  the  brave  commander  of  Ningyuen 
Chow,  hastening  to  defend  the  capital,  was  mur- 
dered, owing  to  a  disgraceful  intrigue.  Peking  itself, 
with  its  stupendous  fortifications,  was  able  to  defy  the 
invaders,  who,  however,  captured  many  cities  within  the 
Great  Wall,  though  Changli,  a  small  and  beautiful  town 
on  the  maritime  plain,  close  under  the  mountains,  about 
fifty  miles  from  Shan  Hai  Kwan,  was  successfully  held 
against  them.  In  1630  the  invaders  returned  to  their 
own  country,  leaving  one  of  the  Beiras  to  hold  the  cities 

they  had  taken,  but  in  this  he  was  not  suc- 
1631. 

cessful.     Next   year  the    Manchus   cast   their 

first  cannon,  having  previously  been  without  artillery. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  break  through  the  Great  Wall 

at   Shan    Hai    Kwan,   Taitsung   devoted   himself  to   the 

reduction  of  Mongolia  in  order  to  secure  other  approaches 

to    Peking.     Most  of  its   tribes  willingly  submitted,  the 

more  readily  because  the  ancient  jade  seal  of  the  Chinese 

Empire,  which   had   been   carried  off  by  the  last  Ylian 

Emperor  (p.  106),  happened  to  fall  into  his  hands.     The 

possession   of  Mongolia   enabled    him    to   send    constant 

expeditions   into   China,   which    was    repeatedly   overrun 

and    plundered.      Many   cities   were   captured,   including 

Chinanfu,  the  beautiful  capital  of  Shantung,  one  of  the 

chief  towns  in  North  China,  but  the  Manchus  were  unable 

permanently  to  hold  these  conquests.     The  unhappy  land 

was  further  disturbed  by  famines,  brigandage,  and  revolts. 

During  long  years  of  anarchy  the  country  was  desolated, 
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the  cities  fell  into  decay,  the  villages  were  to  a  great 
extent  abandoned,  and  the  roads  and  bridges  were 
utterly  neglected.  The  ruin  wrought  by  that  miserable 
time  has  never  been  fully  repaired. 

The  forts  outside  Shan  Hai  Kwan,  commanding  the 
maritime  roads  into  Manchuria,  were,  however,  still  held 
by  the  Chinese,  their  commander  being  ably  seconded  by 
a  young  officer,  Wu  Sankuei,  to  whom  he  entrusted  Ning- 
yuen.  But  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  maintain  their 
position  with  no  adequate  support  from  their  Government, 
and  the  Manchus  were  constantly  gaining.  The  Chinese 
soldiers  in  their  service  were  so  numerous,  from  incessant 
desertions  from  the  Imperial  armies,  that  they  were 
formed  into  eight  Banners  like  the  native  army.  The 
Mongol  auxiliaries  also  formed  eight  Banners.  In  1643 
Taitsung  died  and  his  brother  Dorgun  succeeded  to  his 
power,  not  as  monarch,  but  as  Regent  and  guardian  of 
his  young  son. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  Manchus  that  actually  over- 
turned the  throne  of  the  Mings.  A  robber  chieftain,  cruel 
even  for  those  pitiless  times,  succeeded  in  cap- 

The  Robber  Li.  ,  ^    ■,  .  ,       ,         ,  -n  ,r  •  t- 

turmg  Pekmg,  and  the  last  Mmg  Emperor, 
in  helpless  despair,  hung  himself  on  a  tree  in  the  Palace 
grounds.  The  robber  professed  to  found  a  new  Dynasty, 
but  Wu  Sankuei  refused  to  recognise  it,  particularly  as  a 
girl  with  whom  he  was  in  love  (and  afterwards  married) 
had  been  given  by  the  rebels  to  another.  So  he  wrote 
to  Dorgun :  "  Sankuei,  weak  as  a  mosquito,  is  holding 
Shan  Hai  Kwan.  He  had  intended  to  act  as  a  bulwark 
to  the  Empire  in  the  Far  East  and  thus  fortify  the  capital. 
He  had  not  conceived  the  possibility  of  a  robber  entering 
the  Palace,  nor  did  he  imagine  it  possible  that  a  host  of 
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ministers  would  turn  traitors  and  then  open  the  city  gates. 
.  .  .  Yea,  the  very  skin  of  our  foreheads  we  shall  be  willing 
to  cut  off  and  throw  at  your  feet.  We  dare  not  lie."  The 
Manchu  reply  quotes  Confucius  and  shows  some  know- 
ledge of  Chinese  history :  the  accession  of  Sankuei  was 
naturally  welcomed.  The  robber  marched  on  Shan  Hai 
Kwan,  but  only  to  be  crushingly  defeated  and  pursued 
by  Sankuei ;  he  was  driven  into  the  mountains  of  the 
West,  and  ended  his  career  by  suicide. 

A  large  part  of  China,  including  the  capital,  being  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Manchus,  their  Regent,  Dorgun,  trans- 
ferred  the  national    capital  from    Mukden  to 

Dynasty        Peking,     whither     his     young     nephew     was 

founded,  1644. 

brought  and  proclaimed  Emperor  of  China 
as  Shun  Chih,  the  first  of  the  Ta  Tsing  (or  '  Great  Purity') 
Dynasty.  Every  effort  was  made  to  conciliate  the  people 
and  to  pacify  the  country,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  every 
other  Dynasty,  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  Empire  were 
respected. 

The  strength  of  the  falling  House  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  the  fact  that  no  less  than  six  later  Ming  Emperors 

were  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  different 
Em^'eror"^     parts  of  the  South  between    1644  and   1650, 

and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  notwith- 
standing the  overshadowing  common  danger,  the  Chinese 
indulged  in  somewhat  untimely  civil  wars.  The  last  of 
the  later  Mings  fell  into  the  hands  of  Wu  Sankuei,  who 
had  meanwhile  been  subduing  and  pacifying  the  western 
provinces  in  the  interests  of  his  new  masters,  to  whom  he 
rendered  incalculable  services,  for  the  task  would  have 
been  very  much  harder,  owing  to  the  national  prejudices 
of  the  people,  had  it  been  entrusted  to  a  Tatar  instead 
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of  to  a  Chinese.     On  the  mainland  the  Empire  was  now 

fairly  in  the  hands  of  the  Manchus,  except  the  vicinity  of 

Amoy,  but  the  pirate  Koxinga  (whose  mother 

Koxinga.  \         mi    t      i  i  i  i  • 

was  Japanese)  still  held  out  on  the  sea,  havmg 
sworn,  like  another  Hannibal,  eternal  hatred  to  the 
Manchus  when  his  father  joined  the  invaders.  On  land 
he  maintained  the  war  with  some  success,  on  sea  there 
was  no  Imperial  fleet  at  all  capable  of  engaging  his  own. 
Indeed,  the  Emperor  more  than  once  ordered  all  his 
subjects  to  move  inland  at  least  ten  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  to  desolate  the  coast,  in  order  to  starve  out  the 
pirates.  That  this  was  possible  at  all  illustrates  well 
how  little  regarded  was  the  seaboard  in  the  Asia  of  a 
bygone  age. 

At  length,  however,  the  pirate  (or  patriot)  forces  were 
badly  defeated,  and,  feeling  that  his  position  on  the 
mainland  was  no  longer  secure,  Koxinga 
determined  to  expel  the  Dutch  from  For- 
mosa, an  island  that  had  long  been  a  resort  of  pirates 
from  Japan,  China,  and  the  Loo  Choo  Islands,  and  to 
make  it  the  headquarters  of  an  independent  kingdom. 
The  misery  caused  by  the  incessant  wars  in  China  had 
driven  large  numbers  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants  to  seek 
a  refuge  in  Formosa,  the  pirates  conveying  them  over 
in  their  vessels.  The  immigrants  found  fertile  plains 
to  cultivate,  almost  unoccupied,  for  the  aborigines  of 
the  island,  who  are  of  '  Malay '  stock  and  quite  barbarous, 
being  divided  up  into  innumerable  and  mutually  hostile 
tribes,  dwell  for  the  most  part  among  the  mountains  of  the 
interior. 

The   Dutch,   instead   of    conciliating   the    new-comers, 
treated  them    badly,  a   policy  which  in  the  end  proved 
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most  disastrous  to  themselves.  Koxinga  fitted  out  an 
armament  for  invasion  at  Amoy.  The  war  was  carried 
on  with  brutality  by  both  sides,  prisoners  being  murdered. 

After   a   long   siege    Fort    Zealandia   (p.  163) 
M '^tufed'^reel''    ^^^   taken    by  cutting  off  the  water-supply ; 

the  Dutch  suffered  the  worst  reverse  that  had 
ever  attended  their  arms  in  the  East ;  Koxinga  became 
king  of  the  island — his  son,  Gin,  being  stationed  at  Amoy 
as  Viceroy  of  the  part  of  the  mainland  subject  to  his  power. 
Chinese  who  were  dissatisfied  with  Manchu  rule  were 
invited  to  settle  in  the  new  kingdom,  something  was 
done  to  promote  good  government,  and  provision  was 
made  for  education. 

On  the  death  of  Koxinga  Gin  succeeded  to  his  father's 
power.  Overtures  were  at  once  made  to  him  by  the 
Manchus,  and  he  declared  himself  willing  to  submit  on 
the  same  terms  as  Korea,  the  queue  not  being  enforced 
on  his  subjects.  The  Emperor,  however,  would  be  satis- 
fied with  nothing  less  than  the  complete  annexation  of 
Formosa  to  China,  and  so  the  state  of  war  continued. 
With  Dutch  ^  help  Amoy  was  captured  by  the  Im- 
perialists, but  when  the  Europeans  requested  the  assist- 
ance which  had  been  promised  them  for  an  attack  on 
Fort  Zealandia,  they  found  that  a  couple  of  junks  was 
the  utmost  succour  the  Manchus  were  prepared  to  place 
at  their  disposal  in  return  for  their  help  against  Amoy  ! 
When,   in     1674,    Wu    Sankuei    revolted    against    the 

Manchus,    he    received     the    hearty    support 

Revolt.  r  ^  •  T  T       •  -11  1         T- 

of  Gm.  Havmg  practically  set  the  Emperor 
on    his   throne,  he    had    been   allowed    to    rule    Yunnan 

'  The  Dutch  had  attempted  to  take  Amoy  from  the  pirates  for 
themselves,  but  had  been  beaten  off. 
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('  south  of  the  clouds ')  and  the  adjacent  provinces  more 
like  an  independent  prince  than  as  a  mere  Viceroy.  He 
lived  in  royal  state  in  a  large  palace,  keeping  up  an  army 
of  his  own.  At  length,  having  secretly  collected  a  quan- 
tity of  warlike  stores,  armed  with  the  support  of  some 
of  the  Mongol  tribes  and  of  the  Dalai  Lama,i  he 
repudiated  his  allegiance  altogether,  the  immediate  cause 
being  a  summons  which  he  received  from  the  Emperor 
to  go  to  Peking.  After  several  months,  finding  his  cause 
extremely  prosperous — for  at  one  time  he  held  practically 
the  whole  of  China  south  of  the  Yang-tse — he  took  the 
title  of  Emperor  himself. 

Both  Sankuei  and  Gin,  though  they  quarrelled  (rather 
unnecessarily,  it  would  seem),  were  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves while  they  lived.  Afterwards  the  Manchus  rapidly 
established  their  authority,  placing  garrisons  in  important 
cities  and  imposing  the  pigtail  ^  on  all  Chinese. 

In  1661  Kanghi  as  a  mere  child  had  commenced  his 
glorious  reign,  and  he  now  set  himself  in  earnest  to  restore 

prosperity   to   a   country   distracted    by   long 
(1661-^7^22)      years  of  anarchy ;    the  revival  brought  about 

was,  on  the  whole,  more  permanent  in  its 
effects  than  any  previous  one  had  been.  He  became  as 
Chinese   as   any  one  could  wish,  and   his    Sacred   Edict 

'  Buddhism  had  been  making  considerable  progress  among  the 
Manchus,  but  it  was  discouraged  by  their  rulers,  and  so,  apparently, 
the  Grand  Lama  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  supporting  a  move- 
ment against  them. 

'  The  pigtail  is  not  a  native  Chinese  fashion  ;  when  the  Manchus 
adopted  it  is  uncertain.  The  old  Chinese  method  of  arranging  the 
hair  in  a  top- knot  may  still  be  seen  in  Korea.  Several  Manchu 
edicts  have  failed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  purely  Chinese  habit  of 
footbinding  for  girls,  as  to  which  see  Mrs.  Archibald  Little's 
Intimate  China. 
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might  have  been  written  by  Confucius  himself:  "  Let 
litigations  be  avoided  by  the  ample  display  of  unanimity 
amongst  those  who  reside  in  the  same  district."  "  Apply 
the  remedies  which  are  prescribed  by  the  Sages  of 
antiquity  to  cure  the  defects  and  diseases  of  your  dis- 
positions, which  is  the  only  infallible  means  to  secure  a 
happy  home,  and  a  peaceful  mind."  The  Hanlin  was 
reorganised,  the  great  lexicon  known  as  "  K'ang  Hsi  Tzii 
Tien  "  was  compiled  ;  literature  generally  was  encouraged. 
To  keep  the  Central  Administration  as  far  as  possible  in 
touch  with  all  the  provinces,  an  excellent  post  system  was 
instituted,  relays  of  ponies  being  kept  at  convenient  dis- 
tances along  the  Imperial  highways.^  Something  of 
European  institutions  was  learned  from  the 
Jesuits,  who  during  this  reign  received  Court 
support,  though  there  was  always  a  strong  party  opposed 
to  them.  During  the  wars  they  had  cast  cannon,  both 
for  Chinese  and  Manchus,  which  had  often  decided  the 
day. 

Under  their  direction  the  observatory  on  the  city  walls 
at  Peking  was  restored  and  provided  with  European  instru- 
ments, made,  however,  after  a  Chinese  pattern,  with 
dragons  ;  they  were  the  architects  of  the  Summer  Palace 
on  the  slope  of  the  Western  Hills,  eight  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  the  city,  which  was  burned  by  the  Allies  in 
i860  (p.  233).  Their  position  was  greatly  weakened  by  the 
presence  of  other  orders  who  took  a  different  line  as  to 
the   toleration   of  ancestor-worship,   and   the   quarrelling 

'  The  dispatches  were  carried  by  couriers  on  horseback ;  it 
does  not  appear  that  for  wheeled  traffic  the  roads  were  made  so 
good  as  they  had  been  in  the  more  prosperous  days  of  the  Ming 
Dynasty. 
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became  such  a  scandal  that  the  Emperor  himself  inter- 
vened :  "  What  am  I  or  my  people,"  he  asked,  "  to  under- 
stand by  these  continual  disputes  among  brethren?  One 
calls  himself  a  Franciscan,  another  a  Dominican,  another  a 
Jesuit ;  which  irreconcilable  disunion  astonishes  me  and  my 
people  very  much.    Our  surprise  is  boundless  at 

'llamas'       ^^^  virulence  of  these  heartburnings." 

Meanwhile  in  Tibet  a  fifteenth-century  re- 
formation had  introduced  the  school  of  the  '  Yellow  Caps, 
whose  chiefs  were  the  Dalai d^nd  the  so-called  Teshu  ^  Lamas, 
The  title  Dalai,  a  Mongol  term  meaning  Ocean,  was  con- 
ferred by  the  Chinese,  and  the  Emperor  has  long  claimed  the 
anomalous  right  of  supervising  the  reincarnations  of  the 
Lamas.  Professor  Parker  quotes  a  modern  Imperial  Decree 
on  the  subject :  "  The  Resident  in  Tibet  reports  that  the 
soul  of  the  defunct  Dalai  Lama  has  been  found  in  the 
body  of  A,  an  infant  of  the  peasant  B  family.  It  must  be 
remembered  that,  in  consequence  of  an  offence  by  C,  his 
late  Majesty  commanded  twenty-five  years  ago  that  no 
souls  should  be  found  for  three  generations  in  the  district 
of  D.  It  is  presumed  that  the  Resident  has  this  com- 
mand in  his  mind's  eye,  and  that  the  B  family  is  untainted 
with  local  disability.  If  so  the  finding  of  the  soul  is 
approved." 

Tibet  was  long  distracted  by  religious  squabbles ;  in 
1643  th^  Dalai  Lama  with  Mongol  help  drove  the  '  Red 
Lamas  '  and  their  partisans  into  Bhutan,^  putting  an  end 

'  Alias  Lama  Panchhan  Rinbochhi  of  Tashilnnpo. 

"^  This  little  State  is  still  a  stronghold  of  unreformed  Red  Lamaism. 
It  has  a  dual  government,  with  spiritual  and  temporal  chiefs,  the 
actual  administration  being  in  the  hands  of  the   latter.     In    1863, 
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in  Tibet  to  the  Tsanpos,  whom  Howorth  compares  with 
the  Shoguns  of  Japan. 

All  semblance  of  national    unity  had  long  before  this 
disappeared  from  the  Mongols,  who  were  scattered  over  a 

large  part  of  Asia,  gradually  losing  their  indi- 
ongos.  yj(j,jg^jjj-y  ^Pj^Qi^g  Q^-hgj.  races,  except  in  districts 
where  they  were  specially  numerous.  Many  of  their 
tribes  had  submitted  to  the  Manchus,  and  been  enrolled  in 
their  Banners  with  little  reluctance  before  the  capture  of 
Peking  (p.  180).  Those  who  remained  in  or  near  Mon- 
golia had  mostly  become  Lamaists  in  constant  intercourse 
with  Tibet.     The   power  of  the   Kalmucks   (p.    112)  was 

temporarily  restored  by  Galdan,  Khan  of  the 

Eleuths,  who  were  evidently  the  most  im- 
portant of  their  tribes.  It  shows  how  great  the  power  of 
the  priesthood  had  become,  even  among  the  Mongols,  that 
his  having  been  in  the  service  of  the  Dalai  Lama  did  more 
than  anything  else  to  secure  his  position.  He  contrived 
to  establish  his  power  through  much  of  Turkestan,  cap- 
turing Samarkand,  Bokhara,  and  Yarkand  among  other 
towns  ;  but  he  could  not  keep  a  firm  hold  on  his  con- 
quests, and  his  kingdom  was  by  no  means  well  ordered. 
Like  Napoleon  in  Egypt  he  sought  to  strengthen  his 
position  by  repeating  the  creed  of  the  land,  and  he  con- 
trived to  do  this  without  seriously  alienating  the  Lamas, 

but  he  neutralised  the  advantages  of  his  politi- 
^  "^^'  cal  conversion  to  Islam  by  insisting  on  defying 

the  Empire.  Kanghi,  occupied  elsewhere,  would  have 
granted  favourable  terms  of  peace,  but  Galdan  resembled 
Napoleon  in  other  points  than  his  relations  with  Islam,  and 
made  war  on  China.     At  the  battle  of  Chowmodo  he  was 

owing  to  insults  being  offered  to  some  British  subjects,  the  Indian 
Government  sent  an  expedition  into  the  country. 
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crushingly  defeated  and  died  a  fugitive.  His  nephew  and 
successor  Rabdan  was  strong  enough  to  keep  the  gold- 
hunting  forces  of  Peter  the  Great  out  of  Eastern 
Turkestan. 

When,  in   1722,  Kanghi  passed  away,  the  policy  of  the 

Empire  was  changed,  for  his  successor,  Yung 
I"7"l-'^736)!     Cheng    ('concord     and    rectitude'),    was    an 

"  anti-Imperialist,"  and  withdrew  his  armies 
from  Central  Asia,  leaving  the  tribes  to  fight  it  out  among 

themselves.     China   continued    to   enjoy  con- 

Social  Reforms.        •  i         i  i  •  11  t^ 

siderable  prosperity  under  her  new  Emperor. 
Care  was  taken  to  improve  the  social  condition  of  the 
people,  and  relief  was  granted  by  the  Government  to  the 
aged  and  infirm.  Agriculture  was  encouraged  by  a  special 
edict  in  which  Yung  Cheng  promised,  "  the  Emperor  will 
raise  this  diligent  and  wise  husbandman  to  the  degree  of 
Mandarin  of  the  eighth  order  :  this  distinction  is  a  reward 
for  bestowing  care  and  attention  upon  the  cultivation  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  will  enable  him  who  is  so 
honoured  to  wear  the  robe  of  a  Mandarin  :  he  will  also 
have  the  right  to  visit  the  Governor  of  the  City  and  to 
drink  tea  with  him." 

The  Jesuits,  who  were  for  ever  interfering  in  politics, 
were  suppressed,  and  though  embassies  from  Portugal  and 

the  Pope  were  well  received,  neither  got  any- 
^jesuus,'°      thing   but   politeness.     In  his   address  to  the 

Jesuits  Yung  Cheng  says,  with  very  con- 
siderable foresight  :  "  Your  new  converts  will  listen  to 
none  but  you.  I  am  very  well  satisfied  that  at  present  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  you  ;  but,  when  your  European 
ships  shall  come  hither  by  thousands  and  ten  thousands, 
will  there  not  then  be  some  danger  to  be  feared  ? "     He 
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also   inquires   how   Europeans   would    like  it   if  he  sent 
Chinese  Lamas  to  convert  them  !  ^ 

A  rapid  increase  in  population,  due  to  peace  and  pros- 
perity,   began  about   this  time,  and  for   fear   of  famines 
special    privileges  were  granted    to    bachelors 
pSpuiatfon!      and  widows  who  refused  to  change  their  state. 
Before  the  end  of  the  century  China's  popu- 
lation seems  to  have  reached  three  hundred  million,  four 
or  five  times  what  it   had  been  at  the  end  of  Kanghi's 


'&• 


reign. 


After  a  reign  of  a  dozen  years,  which  had  been  fairly 

peaceful  except  for  riots  at  Canton,  floods  of  the  Yellow 

River,   and   an   earthquake  in    Peking,   Yung 

(m^ij^f.     Cheng  "entered  upon  the  perfection  of  repose," 

and  was   succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Ch'ien 

Lung  ('enduring  glory'),  whose  reign  was  one  of  the  most 

glorious    in    Chinese   history.     The  new   monarch  was  a 

scholar,  a  poet,  and  rather  a  recluse,  having  taken  little 

part   in  public   affairs,   but  on  mounting  the    throne  he 

earnestly   and  most   successfully  devoted    himself  to  his 

duties.     His    father's    home   policy    was    continued,    but 

Ch'ien    Lung    soon    decided    to   assert   his  authority    in 

Central  Asia. 

Rabdan's  murder  in  1727  had  plunged  the  Kalmucks 
into  anarchy,  and  when  Chinese  authority  was  at  length 
finally  restored  by  a  force  he  dispatched    from    Peking, 


'  Lan  Ting-yiian  wrote  in  1732  :  "  Ever  since  Macao  was  given  over 
to  the  red-haired  barbarians,  all  manner  of  nations  have  continued 
without  ceasing  to  flock  thither.  They  build  forts  and  dense  settle- 
ments of  houses.  Their  descendants  will  overshadow  the  land,  and 
all  the  country  beyond  Hsiang  Shan  will  become  a  kingdom  of 
devils"  (Giles,  Chinese  Literature). 
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Ch'ien   Lung  abolished   the   Kalmuck  Khanate,   and    set 

up  four  princes  in  Turkestan.     This  plan  being  a  failure, 

Chinese  garrisons  were  sent  to  overawe,  and 

"Affairs!'^"  Chinese  residents  to  control,  the  Moslem  Begs. 
The  Kalmucks  were  so  ruthlessly  massacred  that 
a  large  district  became  almost  depopulated,  but  the  Torguts, 
whom  they  had  driven  into  Russia,  opportunely  returned 
about  the  same  time  to  their  original  homes,  affording  to 
De  Quincey  a  subject  for  his  essay  on  The  Revolt  of  the 
Tartars,  and  to  Ch'ien  Lung  an  occasion  for  the  erection 
of  a  monument  with  a  long  inscription,  which  runs  in  part 
as  follows :  "  What  is  strictly  true  is  that  the  Torguts, 
without  any  interference  on  my  part,  have  come  of 
their  own  full  accord  to  live  henceforth  under  my 
laws.  Heaven  has  no  doubt  inspired  them  with  this 
design." 

The  vigorous  policy  pursued  in  Central  Asia  by  Ch'ien 
Lung  has  worked  wonderfully  well,  the  absence  of  any 
native  prince  in  Turkestan  ruling  over  more  than  a  small 
amount  of  territory  having  prevented  serious  risings 
against  the  Chinese.  Few  things  are  more  remarkable 
than  the  way  in  which  the  decaying  Empire  of  China  has 
maintained  its  authority  over  the  turbulent  inhabitants  of 
Eastern  Turkestan. 

Since  the  expulsion  of  the  Kalmucks  by  Kanghi,  Tibet 
had  been  ruled  by  its  Lamas,  watched  by  Chinese  officials 
called  Ambans.  The  high-handed  proceed- 
ings of  some  of  the  latter  caused  the  Tibetans 
to  rise  and  to  massacre  all  the  Chinese  they  could  find. 
Without  condoning  the  conduct  of  his  Ambans,  Ch'ien 
Lung  sent  an  army  to  restore  his  own  authority. 

The  Capuchin  monks,  who  had  succeeded  in  establishing 
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a  mission  in  Lhasa,  were  expelled  in  accordance  with  the 
Emperor's  usual  policy.  The  affairs  of  the  same  country, 
about  forty  years  later,  caused  Ch'ien  Lung's  armies 
to  cross  the  Himalaya  and  to  penetrate  victoriously 
into  India  to  within  four  hundred  miles  of  Calcutta 
itself. 

Originally  invited  by  one  of  its  own  petty  kings  to  help 
him  in  his  wars  against  the  others,  the  Gurkhas,  driven  from 

Rajputana  by  the  Moslems,  had  made  them- 
oi  Nepai.^^     selves  masters  of  Nepal.     Not  satisfied  with  it, 

they  gradually  annexed  several  neighbouring 
States,  and,  hearing  of  the  wealth  of  Tibet,  and  being 
invited  thither  by  a  disgruntled  Lama,  they  crossed  the 
Himalaya.  Monasteries  were  plundered,  fields  laid  waste, 
the  inhabitants,  unable  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance, 
fled  in  all  directions  and  appealed  to  Ch'ien  Lung  for  help. 
The  Chinese  army  of  occupation  proved  incapable  of 
checking  the  invaders  and,  instead  of  fighting,  the  generals 
tried  to  bribe  the  Gurkhas  to  retire.  A  new  force  was 
accordingly  sent  from  Peking,  and  the  Gurkhas  were 
defeated  and  chased  over  the  passes  into  Nepal,  being 
finally  worsted  in  a  battle  near  Khatmandu,  their  capital. 
Peace  was  only  secured  by  a  recognition  of  China's 
suzerainty,  and  tribute  was  regularly  sent  to  Peking  till 
the  Boxer  outbreak,  when  some  of  the  Gurkhas,  serving 
under  the  British  flag,  were  able  to  have  their  revenge  on 
China. 

In  1786,  the  Chinese  Formosans,  always  unwilling  sub- 
jects,  had    rebelled    against   the    Manchus.      This    rising 

was  only  suppressed  amid  frightful  scenes  of 

slaughter.  The  reign  was  also  disturbed  by 
insurrections    of    Moslems,     the     Miao-tzia,    and    Secret 
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Societies   within  the  limits   of  China.     Every  corner   of 
the    Empire   has    long    been    honeycombed    with    Secret 

Societies,    which    the   Government    is   power- 
sodlues.      less  to  supprcss  and  which  are  usually  "apt 

to  revolt  and  willing  to  rebel."  Some  are 
of  the  nature  of  trade  unions,  others  religious  gilds  :  the 
famous  Triad  Society  whose  name  signifies  the  union  of 
Heaven,  Earth,  and  Man,  dates  from  the  reign  of  Yung 
Cheng ;  the  Golden  Orchid  Society  is  an  anti-matrimonial 
organisation  of  girls.  Almost  the  only  general  statement 
about  the  Secret  Societies  that  it  is  possible  to  make 
seems  to  be  that  they  are   illegal. 

Ch'ien  Lung  was  a  great  builder  ;  among  many  other 
works,  he  erected  the  Hall  of  the  Classics,  adjoining  the 

Confucian   Temple   at    Peking,   in   the    quiet 
ai"ien"Lun'g.     cloisters  of  which  are  a  series  of  stone  tablets 

containing  the  standard  text  of  the  Chinese 
Classics ;  and  his  white  marble  additions  to  two  Bud- 
dhist Temples "  are  the  most  interesting  architectural 
features  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peking.  His  colossal 
rock  inscription  on  the  side  of  T'ai  Shan  (p.  22)  is  quite 
a  landmark  from  the  valley  below,  and  he  has  left 
numerous  Temples,  gardens,  &c.,  in  the  same  vicinity. 

On  the  whole  China  was  most  prosperous   under   his 
care,  though  towards  the  end  of  his  long  reign  shadows  of 

coming  troubles  began  ominously  to  cover  the 

Signs  of  Decay.  i>  i>  J 

land.  The  officials,  despite  all  he  could  do, 
were  almost  universally  '  grafters '    and    the  people  were 

'  The  Yellow  Temple,  a  Lamasery  in  which  Lord  Elgin  took  up 
his  quarters  in  i860,  and  the  Pi  Yen  SsS,  a  beautiful  Temple  on 
the  first  slope  of  the  Western  Hills,  not  far  from  the  Summer 
Palace. 
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sometimes  oppressed.  Of  all  races  the  Chinese  are  least 
inclined  to  '  Imperialism/  and  the  triumphant  achieve- 
ments of  his  armies,  which  would  thrill  any  European 
race,  were  regarded  with  perfect  indifference  by  his  own 
people.  Relations  with  Europeans  were  unsatisfactory, 
and  China  was  in  greater  danger  from  them  than  she 
knew. 

Lord  Macartney's  Embassy,  in  1792,  was  well  received 
but  accomplished  nothing  :  the  envoy  (who  did  excellent 

work      also     as     Governor     successively     of 
Emba^s^*y"T792.    Grenada,    of    Madras,     and    of     the     Cape) 

summed  up  the  position  of  China  with  con- 
siderable accuracy  :  "  The  Empire  of  China  is  an  old, 
crazy,  first-rate  Man  of  War,  which  a  fortunate  succession 
of  able  and  vigilant  officers  have  contrived  to  keep  afloat 
for  these  hundred  and  fifty  years  past,  and  to  overawe 
their  neighbours  merely  by  her  bulk  and  appearance. 
But  whenever  an  insufficient  man  happens  to  have  the 
command  on  deck,  adieu  to  the  discipline  and  safety  of 
the  ship."  This  view  it  is  interesting  to  compare  with 
Ch'ien  Lung's  own  opinion  of  the  position  of  China,  as  set 

forth    in     the    '  Imperial     Order,'    which     in 
^oGeorgfifr   consequence    of    the    Embassy    he    sent    to 

George  III.,  refusing  requests  for  a  British 
Minister  in  Peking,  for  a  small  island  as  a  commercial 
base,  and  for  other  concessions.  "  So  then,  thou  King, 
far  away  over  many  oceans,  thou  hast  inclined  thine 
heart  towards  civilisation,  and  hast  made  a  point  of 
dispatching  envoys  to  respectfully  bear  a  submissive 
address.  .  .  .  We  have  opened  and  perused  the  address, 
the  language  of  which  is  sufficiently  honest  and  earnest 
to  bear  witness,   O   King,   to    the    genuineness   of  thy 

13 
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respectful  submission,  and  is  hereby  right  well  com- 
mended  and  approved. 

"  If  thy  State  were  now  to  leave  a  man  in  the 
Metropolis,  his  language  would  be  as  incomprehen- 
sible as  his  attire  would  appear  extraordinary. 

"  Moreover  thy  Kingdom  of  England  is  not  the  only  one 
amongst  the  outer  barbarians  which  turns  to  civilisation 
and  trades  with  the  Celestial  Court.  Were  other  States 
to  come  clamouring  in  the  same  way  and  each  beg  for  a 
gift  of  land  for  the  occupation  of  its  traders,  how  would  it 
be  possible  to  grant  the  petition  of  each  ?  "  ^ 

Macartney  was  favourably  impressed  with  the  Emperor 
himself,  whom  he  describes  as  "  a  man  of  great  parts, 
learning  and  application,  religious  and  charitable  ;  affable 
and  affectionate  to  his  subjects,  vindictive  and  relentless 
to  his  enemies  ;  much  elated  with  his  greatness  and 
prosperity,  and  impatient  of  the  slightest  reverse  or 
mischance  ;  jealous  of  his  power,  suspicious  of  his 
Ministers,  and  when    angry  not  easy  to  be  appeased."  2 

In  1796,  three  years  before  his  death,  abdicated  the  last 
great  Emperor  whom  China  has  had,  and  ever  since  the 
Empire  has  been  steadily  declining,  though  for  an  Asiatic 
State  the  process  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  rapid. 

'  Professor  Parker's  translation. 

^  A  most  excellent   account  of   this  mission  is  given  in  Helen 
Robbins'  Our  First  Ambassador  to  China. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE   FRENCH    AND   THE    BRITISH    IN    INDIA 

Who  fitted  stone  to  stone  again,  and  Truth, 

Peace,  Love,  and  Justice,  came  and  dwelt  therein: 

Nor  in   tJie  fields  without  were  seen  or  heard 

Fires  oj  Suttee,  nor  wail  of  baby  wife  \ 

Or  Indian  widow :  and  in  steep  I  said 

'All  praise   to  Alia  by  whatever  hands 

My  mission  be  accomplish' d." 

Tennyson. 

The  first  part  of  the  mainland  of  India  over  which  the 

British  obtained    sovereignty   was   a   small   strip  of  land 

which  they  purchased  from  a  petty  sovereign, 

who  claimed   descent  from  the   Emperors   of 

Vijayanagar,  one  of  whose  titles  had  been  '  Husband  of  a 

Thousand  Wives.'     On  this  site,  in  1639,  Fort  St.  George 

was  built  and  garrisoned  with  sepoys,  or  native  levies,  and 

the  city  of  Madras  soon  sprang  up  round  the  fortress.     In 

1687  it  received  a  charter  from   the  Company,  being  ruled 

by   a  Mayor   and    ten  Aldermen,    of  whom    seven    were 

Indians.     In   1661  Bombay  was  ceded  by  the 

Portuguese  as  part  of  the  dower  of  Catherine 

of  Braganza,  the  bride  of  Charles  II.    The  Merry  Monarch 

granted  it  to  the  Company  "  to  be  held  by  them  as  of  ye 

manor  of  Greenwich  in  Perpetuity  at  a  fee  Farm  Rent  of 

19s 
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;^io  per  Ann."  Its  inhabitants  were  to  be  "  free  citizens 
and  natural  subjects  as  if  living  and  born  in  England." 
After  about  twenty-four  years  it  was  made  the  seat  of  the 
Presidency  instead  of  Surat  In  1642,  despite  the  troubles 
at  home,  a  factory  was  established  on  the   Hugh  ;   Fort 

William,  close  to  Calcutta,  was  built  in  1696  by 

the  eccentric  Job  Charnock,  who  married  a 
Hindu  girl  and  adopted  her  religion.  The  three  Presi- 
dential cities,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  became 
strong  centres  whence  British  influence  radiated  into  the 
interior,  but  they  were  originally  only  trading  stations, 
fortified  merely  because  otherwise  they  would  soon  have 
ceased  to  exist. 

Having  in  1687  expressed  the  hope  of  "  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  large,  well-grounded,  sure  Dominion  in 
India  for  all  time  to  come,"  the  Directors  of  the  Company 
two  years  later  resolved  :  "  The  increase  of  our  revenue  is 
the  subject  of  our  care  as  much  as  our  trade  .  .  .  'tis  this 
that  must  make  us  a  nation  in  India,"  thus  definitely 
claiming  the  status  of  an  Indian  sovereign  power. 

Bernier  had  written  (about  1660),  "  As  often  as  I  consider 
the  condition  of  such  armies,  destitute  of  good  order  and 

marching     like    flocks    of  sheep,    I   persuade 
indum  Troo"ps.    myself  that  if  in  these  parts   one  might   see 

an  army  of  five  and  twenty  thousand  men  of 
those  old  Troops  of  Flanders  ...  I  doubt  not  at  all  but 
they  would  trample  under  foot  all  those  armies,  how 
numerous  soever  they  were."  The  first  man  who  formed 
the  plan  of  building  up  a  European  Empire  in  the  interior 

of  India  was   his   countryman,    Dupleix,    the 

Dupleix.  y  '  r-  ' 

extremely  able  Governor  of  Pondicherry. 
The   Portuguese    and   Dutch   had    possessed    themselves 
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of  seaside  towns  ;  the  King  of  Portugal  had  taken  the 
title  '  Lord  of  India,'  but  they  hardly  aspired  to  making 
their  power  felt  in  the  interior.  Dupleix's  policy  was  to 
extend  the  influence  of  France  by  assuming  all  the 
impressive  pomp  of  an  Eastern  Potentate,  by  constantly 
interfering  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Indian  States,  and  by 
recruiting  large  armies  in  the  country,  drilling  the  Indians 
after  European  methods.  These  devices  had  been  used  to 
some  extent  by  the  Portuguese,  but  on  a  small  scale. 
There  was  no  Indian  power  capable  of  resisting  him  with 
success,  and,  as  Malleson  has  pointed  out,  the  battle  of  St. 
Thom6  (1746)  "inverted  the  position  of  the  European 
settler  and  the  native  overlord." 

But  Dupleix's  energy  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the 
British  who  for  years  had  traded  side  by  side  with  the 
French  on  moderately  good  terms.  Unfortunately  for  the 
success  of  his  plans,  Dupleix  had  to  work  with  the  gallant 
,    „     ,  Admiral    La    Bourdonnais,  who   as    Governor 

La  Bourdonnais. 

of  Mauritius  had  completely  transformed  that 
island.  Nothing  could  have  been  pleasanter  than  their 
preliminary  correspondence.  La  Bourdonnais  wrote  to 
Dupleix  :  "  For  my  part.  Sir,  I  devote  myself  to  you 
beforehand  and  I  swear  to  you  a  perfect  confidence  ; "  and 
Dupleix  wrote  to  La  Bourdonnais,  "The  honour  of  success 
will  be  yours  and  I  shall  hold  myself  fortunate  in  con- 
tributing thereto  through  means  which  owe  their  value 
entirely  to  your  skill." 

In  1746  La  Bourdonnais  captured  Madras,  which  seems 

to  have  been  poorly  defended.      Commodore 
M^dnfs°^      Barnet    had    expressed    his    opinion :     "  The 

works  seem  rather  built  by  chance  than 
design  ;  the  bastions  are  placed  contrary  to  all  rule,  and 
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the  curtain  is  no  better  than  a  long  unflanked  garden  wall ; 
the  garrison  so  weak  that  I  should  never  sleep  sound  in  a 
French  war  while  there  were  five  hundred  Europeans  in 
Pondicherry."  Dupleix  was  dissatisfied  with  La  Bour- 
donnais'  chivalrous  treatment  of  the  defeated  English, 
and,  despite  their  mutual  expressions  of  goodwill,  the  two 
men  quarrelled,  and  to  make  matters  worse  the  French 
fleet  was  sadly  battered  by  a  storm.  The  English  had 
retreated  to  Fort  St.  David,  a  small  station  on  the  coast 
further  south :  Dupleix's  effort  to  seize  the  place  was 
frustrated  by  the  Nawab  of  the  Karnatic,  who  was 
friendly  to  the  British.^  Among  the  refugees  there  was 
Robert  Clive,  who  had  been  sent  out  largely 

Clive. 

because  he  had  made  Market  Drayton  too  hot 
to  hold  him,  and  whose  knowledge  of  Indian  warfare  is 
said  to  have  consisted  in  his  having  thrown  an  inkpot  at 
another  clerk  !  The  character  of  this  remarkable  man  is 
summed  up  by  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  who  himself  had 
much  experience  of  Indian  life  and  was  President  of 
Bombay,  1819-1827  -."After  acknowledging  his  errors, 
history  presents  few  great  characters  more  blameless  than 
that  of  Clive.  Though  stern  and  imperious  by  nature,  his 
temper  was  proof  against  a  thousand  trials,  and  in  a  life 
spent  amidst  scenes  of  blood  and  suffering  he  has  never 
been  accused  of  a  single  act  of  cruelty.  He  coveted 
money  as  an  instrument  of  ambition,  but  he  never 
acquired  it  in  any  manner  that  he  did  not  openly  avow, 
and  he  scorned  to  preserve  it  by  swerving  a  hair's  breadth 
from  his  duty.  His  few  political  offences  he  was  led  into 
by  zeal  for  the  public,  and  for  the  same  object  he  sacrificed 
the  peace  of  his  last  years  and  risked  his  accumulations  of 
'  Though  his  friendship  was  somewhat  wobbly  ! 
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wealth  and  glory.  He  possessed  undaunted  courage,  a 
strong  understanding,  sagacity  and  soundness  of  judg- 
ment, and  unrivalled  vigour  in  action.  A  mind  so 
endowed  rises  high  above  ordinary  imperfections ;  at  worst 
it  is  a  rough-hewn  Colossus,  where  the  irregularities  of  the 
surface  are  lost  in  the  grandeur  of  the  whole." 

Meanwhile  arrived  a  British  fleet  which,  reinforced  by 

refugees  from   Fort  St.  David,  attacked   Pon- 

Aa^hTe"  1748.    dicherry  with  little  success,  when  news  came  of 

the  peace  of  Aachen,  and  Madras  was   British 

again  by  its  terms. 

Dupleix  took  advantage  of  the  peace  to  set  up  his  own 
nominees  at  Arcot,  the  capital  of  the  Karnatic,  and  at 
Haidarabad,  the  great  Moslem  stronghold  in  the  Deccan. 
But  though  the  English  had  no  particular  desire  to  build 
up  an  Empire  in  the  interior  of  India  themselves,  it  was 
disturbing  to  their  minds  to  see  the  French  doing  it ;  for 
whether  the  British  really  are  better  than  any  other 
inhabitants  of  the  world  may  be  questionable,  but  no  one 
can  doubt  that  one  element  of  their  success  has  been  the 
fact  that  they  think  they  are.  Things  were  not  going  very 
well  with  their  arms  when  Clive  pointed  out  that  the  best 
hope  was  suddenly  to  make  a  diversion  in  an  unexpected 
part  of  the  country,  and  he  was  allowed  to 

Arcot. 

make  for  Arcot.  Marching  thither  in  spite  of 
a  violent  thunderstorm,  which  to  Asiatics  would  seem  like 
a  defiance  of  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Almighty,  he 
took  the  garrison  completely  by  surprise  and  easily  cap- 
tured the  fortress.  What  was  more,  he  held  it  against  a 
large  army  of  the  French  and  their  allies,  though  his  men 
suffered  much  from  famine.  He  had  taken  great  care  to 
secure  the  goodwill  of  the  natives,  and  his  sepoys  showed 
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extraordinary  fidelity.  He  is  said  to  have  considered  it  an 
advantage  that  his  ignorance  of  the  native  languages  made 
it  impossible  for  the  Indians  to  tell  him  a  lot  of  lies,  some 
of  which  he  might  have  believed  !  The  achievement  hugely 
raised  the  prestige  of  the  British  in  India,  and  a  Maratha 
chief  came  to  the  rescue  "  when  he  found  the  English 
could  fight"  The  siege  was  abandoned,  the  Karnatic  fell 
under  British  influence,  but  the  French  hold  on  Haidarabad 
was  unshaken.  In  1753  Clive  returned  to  England,  but 
after  two  years  was  in  India  again,  and  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Madras  was  compelled  to  hasten  to  Calcutta. 

Siraj  ud  Daula  became  Nawab  of  Bengal  in   1756,  and 

soon  quarrelled  with  the  British.      To  their  surprise  he 

attacked  Calcutta  ;  Governor  Drake  rather  lost 

Nawab  of  Beii-  his  head,  and,  with  many  of  the  troops,  took 

gal  (1756-1757). 

refuge  on  the  ships.  The  soldiers  that  remained 
were  in  a  state  of  disorder  and  Fort  William  fell.  Those 
who  did  not  get  away  like  the  Governor  were  confined  in 
the  prison,  the  far-famed  Black  Hole,  which  proved  fatal 
to  more  than  a  hundred.  When  Clive  arrived,  the  place 
was  retaken,  the  Bengal  army  defeated  and  reparation  for 
the  outrage  exacted  in  spite  of  not  very  cordial 
Clive  and       rclations  between  the  King's  and  the  Company's 

Watson.  °  r^t-  c 

officers.      The   following  letter  to  Clive  from 
Admiral  Watson  is  a  sample : — 

"  H.  M.  S. '  Kent,'  off  Calcutta. 
"  2  January,  1757- 
"  Sir, — .  .  .  I  am  extremely  surprised  to  find  you  have  not 
withdrawn  the  Company's  troops,  which  puts  me  under  a 
necessity  of  acquainting  you,  if  you  still  persist  in  continu- 
ing in  the  fort,  you  will  force  me  to  take  such  measures  as 
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will  be  as  disagreeable  to  me  as  they  possibly  can  be  to 
you.  I  hope  yet,  after  you  have  prudently  considered 
this  affair,  you  will  not  drive  me  to  the  extremities  I 
should  be  sorry  to  be  urged  to,  for  the  plea  you  make  of 
being  commanding  officer  of  the  land  forces,  gives  you  not 
the  least  authority  to  enter  a  place  (forcibly)  conquered  by 
me,  and  garrisoned  by  troops  under  my  immediate  com- 
mand. 
"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  Chas.  Watson."  ^ 

Some  letters,  however,  are  much  more  cordially  worded, 
one  (written  February  7,  1757)  is  signed  "your  most 
affectionate  servant,  Charles  Watson." 

Great  efforts  were  made  to  compose  matters  with  the 

Nawab.     On  February  i,  1757,  he  wrote  to  Clive :  "Your 

plundering    Hughly  was  not   like  merchants. 

Clive  and      Manv  goods  have  been  destroyed  and   lost.     I 

the  Nawab.  . 

am  likewise  arrived  at  Hughly,  and  purpose  to 
march  forwards.  Now  if  you  want  to  have  the  trade  of 
the  country  and  the  Company's  business  restored  to  its 
former  currency,  send  a  person  of  trust  to  me,  who  may 
confer  with  me  upon  these  matters.  I  will  allow  you  the 
same  freedom  in  Calcutta  and  your  other  factories  as  you 
enjoyed  formerly.  .  .  .  You  too  have  the  principles  of 
religion  to  guide  you.  You  know  peace  is  better  than 
war."  2 

Clive  replied  :  "  I  thank  God  that  I  have  found  you  so 
graciously  inclined  " :  that  he  keenly  felt  the  uncertainty  of 

^  Indian  Records  Series.    Bengal  in  lys^-iy^y.     Published  by  John 
Murray  for  the  Government  of  India. 
^  Ibid. 
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the  future  appears  from  a  letter  to  his  father,  "  I  heartily 
wish  in  these  perilous  and  uncertain  times  all  my  money 
was  in  England ;  for  I  do  not  think  it  safe  here  ;  no  one 
knows  what  the  event  of  war  may  be  in  these  parts.  My 
loss  by  the  capture  of  Calcutta  is  not  less  than  ^2,500  ;  so 
that  hitherto  I  am  money  out  of  pocket  by  my  second  trip 
to  India.     I  hope  the  end  may  crown  all."  ^ 

When  war  again  broke  out  between  the  English  and  the 
French  the  Nawab,  after  shuffling  all  he  could,  took  the 

French  side.     At  the  great  battle  of  Plassey, 
piastey!  °757.    though   Supported  by  a  {e.w  French,  he   was 

completely  defeated,  and  then  his  chief  officer, 
who  had  long  been  plotting  against  him,  went  over  to  the 
British  and,  with  authority  from  the  faineant  Emperor,  the 
victors  made  him  Nawab  of  Bengal.  Of  the  precise  details 
of  these  transactions  the  less  said  the  better.  The  Indians 
themselves  usually  date  the  British  Raj  from  the  battle 
of  Plassey,  which  placed  Bengal  and  its  dependencies  in 
English  hands. 

In  1754  Dupleix^  had  been  deprived  of  his  authority, 
and  two  years  later  a  brave  soldier,  Thomas   Lally,  Irish 

Jacobite  by  extraction,  was  appointed  to  com- 

Lally. 

mand  the  French  forces  in  the  Indies.  So 
careless  was  his  reception  at  Pondicherry  that  the  saluting 
guns  of  the  forts  damaged  his  own  vessel.  Ardent  and 
inpetuousjhe  sadly  lacked  Dupleix's  tact,  and  by  scoffing  at 
the  native  religions  he  soon  undid  his  work. 

'  Indian  Record  Series.  Bengal  in  1756-1757.  Published  by 
John  Murray  for  the  Government  of  India. 

'  In  1764  Dupleix  died  in  neglect  and  poverty,  and  in  1766  Lally 
was  executed  on  a  charge  of  cowardice,  the  injustice  of  which  was 
acknowledged  twelve  years  later. 
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The  war  with  the  British  was  carried  on,  by  no  means 

unsuccessfully  at  first,  but  in  1760  the  French  were  badly 

defeated  by  their  rivals,  under  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 

Battle  of  ii->  i-i  rii*  1 

wandewash,     at  Wandewash,  and  Pondicherry  fell  into  the 

1760:  •' 

hands  of  the  victors.  Of  Lally  at  the  time  a 
British  officer  wrote:  "Notwithstanding  his  fallen  con- 
dition he  is  now  as  proud  and  haughty  as  ever.  A  great 
share  of  wit,  sense,  and  martial  abilities,  obscured  by  a 
savage  ferocity  and  an  undistinguished  contempt  for  every 
person  that  moves  in  a  sphere  below  that  of  a  general, 
characterises  this  odd  compound  of  a  man.''^  The  battle 
of  Wandewash  may  be  said  truly  to  have  founded  the 
Anglo-Indian  Empire  ;  it  broke  the  power  of  Britain's  last 
serious  Western  rival ;  no  Indian  power  could  long  with- 
stand European  arms.  The  Moslem  Chronicle,  Seer 
Mutakhareen,  writes  of  the  British  in  1760  :"  If  to  so  many 
military  qualifications  they  knew  how  to  join  the  arts  of 
government  .  .  .  and  exerted  .  .  .  solicitude  for  relieving 
and  easing  the  people  of  God  ...  no  nation  in  the  world 
would  be  preferable  to  them." 

In  1758  Clive  had  been  appointed  Governor  at  Calcutta, 

and   under   his  vigorous    administration    the  French  and 

Dutch    settlements   in    the    neighbourhood   of 

GoTCrnoi-  ^^^  rising  city  were  practically  reduced  to 
^'1765-1767)?'^  dependence.  British  influence  became  para- 
mount in  Bengal,  but  during  the  absence  of 
the  Governor  in  England,  war  again  broke  out  with  the 
natives,  and  there  was  a  massacre  of  foreigners  at  Patna. 
A  mutiny  of  the  sepoys  prevented  any  action  being  taken 
for  a  time,  but  the  commander,  Sir  Hector  Munro  (as 
he  afterwards  became),  succeeded  in  suppressing   it,  and 

'  Memoirs  of  Count  Lally. 
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at    Buxar    gained    a   great   victory   over    the    forces    of 

Oudh,  Bengal,  and  the  Great  Moghal  himself. 

1764.  )         &    >  t. 

On  the  return  of  Clive,  peace  was  made  by 
which     Bengal,    Behar,    and    Orissa    practically    became 

British,  though  a  Nawab  still  resided  at  Murshi- 

1765.  ^ 

dabad  (at  that  time  the  capital  of  Bengal)  and 

retained  the  criminal  jurisdiction.  By  securing  the  posi- 
tion of  Minister  for  Mohammed  Reza  Khan  the  British 
made  an  enemy  of  his  rival,  Nuncomar  (Nanda  Kumar), 
a  Hindu.  Clive's  last  great  work  was  to  purify  the 
Government  by  securing  the  officers  of  the  Company 
larger  salaries  than  they  had  enjoyed  before,  and  abso- 
lutely forbidding  them  to  accept  any  presents  from  the 
natives  or  to  engage  in  trade.  Similar  evils,  less  sternly 
reformed,  eventually  led  to  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Dutch 
Company  (p.  165). 

The  Directors  were  for  ever  passing  resolutions  to  the 
effect  that  to  pursue  schemes  of  conquest  and  extension 

of  dominion  in  India  were  wholly  foreign  to 
^""ideals"''""    their  wishes,  and  Clive  himself  wrote  in   1765  : 

"  My  resolution  was,  and  my  hopes  will  always 
be,  to  confine  our  assistance,  our  conquests  and  our 
possessions  to  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa.  To  go  further 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  scheme  so  extravagantly  ambitious 
and  absurd,  that  no  Governor  and  Council  in  their  senses 
can  ever  adopt  it,  unless  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Com- 
pany's interest  be  first  entirely  new  modelled."  But  the 
absence  of  any  strong  native  government  in  India  made 
all  this  rather  a  pious  ideal  than  a  maxim  of  practical 
policy. 

Following    an    agitation   in    England    on   the   subject 
of  Indian    misrule,  the  Regulating  Act  of  1773  founded 
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Royal    Courts    of  Justice,  superseding   the  old    Mayoral 
Courts   of  the    Company,   and    thus    practically   consti- 
tuting two  supreme  powers  in  India  with  no 
Regulating  Act,   arbiter   nearer   than    England.      The   opinion 

1773.  o  * 

of  a  large  number  of  Anglo-Indians  is  un- 
doubtedly reflected  in  the  remark  of  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
"  I  am  now  engaged  in  a  battle  with  the  Supreme  Court," 
to  prevent  ..."  the  Government  over  which  I  preside 
being  trampled  on,  not  by  honest  fellows  with  glittering 
sabres,  but  quibbling,  quill-driving  lawyers." 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  Asiatic  ideals  of  justice 
administered  by  princes  who  are  at  liberty  to  decide 
entirely  according  to  their  own  ideals  of  right  ^  than  the 
Western  conception  of  fixed  law  that  the  judges  have 
no  power  to  vary,  but  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that 
the    Hindus   appreciated    English    Law   administered  by 

such   men   as    Sir    Edward    West.^      Warren 

Warren  Hast-  .  •  i      /- 

ings,  Governor,    Hastmgs,   who   was    appomted    Governor   to 
1772.  ^  '  ^^ 

succeed  Clive  in  1772,  regretted  that  "  the 
regularity  and  precision  which  have  been  introduced  into 
our  new  Courts  of  Justice  should  be  among  the  causes 
of  the  increase  of  robbers."  In  a  country  where  evidence 
can  usually  be  had  for  the  buying  the  administration  of 
Western  Law  must  always  be  difficult. 

A  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Cowper,  who  took  a  keen 
interest  in  all  intellectual  matters  especially  Indian,  founder 

'  Sir  T.  Roe  says,  "  Laws  these  people  have  none  written.  The 
King's  judgment  binds  :  who  sits  and  gives  judgment  with  much 
patience,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  causes."  (See  2  Samuel  xv. 
2-4.)  Bernier  quotes  a  Persian  proverb,  "  Short  injustice  is  better 
than  long  justice  "  :  i.e.,  the  placid  East  cannot  put  up  with  the 
endless  lawsuits  of  the  hustling  West. 

*  See  Bombay  in  the  Days  of  George  IV.,  by  F.  D.  Drewitt. 
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of  the  Asiatic    Society  of  Bengal,  whose  first   President 

was   Sir   William   Jones,  and    the   man  who,  more   than 

almost  any  other  ruler,  gained  the  confidence 

Governor- 

General  of  Ben-   of  the  Indians,  it  is  remarkable  that  Warren 

gal  (1774-1785). 

Hastings  should  to  so  great  an  extent  be  re- 
membered chiefly  as  an  Oriental  tyrant  in  England.  He 
became  Governor-General  of  Bengal,  with  some  authority 
over  the  other  possessions  of  the  Company  in  India,  in 
1774.  He  almost  immediately  abolished  the  double 
administration  of  Bengal  and  the  province  was  ruled 
directly  by  the  officers  of  the  Company,  a  system  which 
was  found  to  work  much  better  than  the  old  one. 

The  new  Governor  soon  found  himself  in  great  diffi- 
culties about  money.  The  Directors,  while  for  ever 
preaching  justice  and  moderation,  insisted  on  receiving 
a  much  larger  sum  than  could  possibly  be  obtained  by 
honest  means.^  and  he  had  to  resort  to  almost  any 
measures  to  raise  funds.  It  happened  that  the  wealthy 
Nawab-Vizier  of  Oudh  (Shuja-ud-Daula)  wanted  to  annex 
„  u„  ,^  ■      the    territory    of    the    Rohillas,   an    Afghan 

Rohilla  Affair.  ^  '  ° 

people  who  had  successfully  defied  his  arms. 
Wishing  for  his  alliance  against  the  Marathas,  Hastings 
consented  to  lend  British  troops  in  return  for  a  subsidy, 
and  Rochilcund  was  added  to  Oudh.  The  morality  and 
expediency  of  the  transaction  have  been  keenly  debated. 
Hastings  was  embarrassed  by  constant  quarrels  in  the 
Council,  a  body  which,  in  strange  contrast  with  Asiatic 
ideas,  he  was  compelled  to  consult,  and  a  majority  of 
whose  members  were  usually  hostile.     Not   in   the   least 

'  About  1820  characteristic  orders  were  sent  out  to  "  abstain  from 
all  interference  with  native  princes  beyond  what  is  necessary  to 
secure  punctual  payment  of  their  respective  tributes  !  " 
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understanding  the  position  of  a  ruler  so  tied  by  restric- 
tions, some  of  the  natives,  instigated  by  the  disgruntled 

Nuncomar,    began    to    agitate    against    him. 
AfSr!^"^      Before  long,  however,  the  Hindu,  in  spite  of  his 

Brahman  caste,  was  tried  for  forgery  before  the 
Chief  Justice,  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  on  the  accusation  of  a 
native,  and  executed.  It  seems  that  Nuncomar  had  a 
perfectly  fair  trial,  and  that  the  charge  of  forgery  was 
sufficiently  proved. 

Whether,  however,  it  was  just  to  try  a  Hindu  by 
English  law  is  quite  another  matter :  and  if  he  could 
be  punished  for  forgery  why  not  for  bigamy  ?  Though 
at  that  time  a  capital  offence  in  England,  forgery  did  not 
shock  the  natives  of  India,  and  on  a  notable  occasion  even 
Clive  had  conformed  to  their  view.  The  Law  of  Manu 
itself  provides,  "  Whenever  the  death  of  a  man  .  .  .  would 
be  occasioned  by  true  evidence,  from  the  known  rigour 
of  the  King,  even  though  the  fault  arose  from  inadvertence 
or  error,  falsehood  may  be  spoken,  it  is  even  preferable 
to  truth." 

The  Governor's  position  was  greatly  improved  by  the 
incident,  and  the  natives  no  longer  dared  openly  to  attack 

him.  While  in  America  the  British  Empire 
War,  i775"782.   was  ebbing,  in  India  it  was  flowing  on.     The 

Bombay  Presidency,  whose  possessions  had 
been  limited  to  Bombay  and  Surat,  obtained  Salsette 
and  Bassein  by  interfering  in  a  disputed  succession  at 
Poona.  The  Maratha  princes  were  somewhat  naturally 
disturbed  at  their  Central  Government  being  controlled 
by  Europeans,  and  they  resented  it  by  war.  Hastings 
at  once  sent  troops  to  the  West,  and  they  were  successful 
on  the  whole,  but  the  English  candidate  for  Peshwa  was 
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not  maintained.     By  the  Treaty  of  Salbai,  in  1782,  Sal- 

sette   and    Elephanta    became    British.     The 
First  Mysore     Madras  Government,  not  to  be  behind,  drifted 

into  war  with  the  Nizam  and  with  a  Moslem 
adventurer,  Haidar  AH,  who,  though  an  illiterate  common 

soldier,  had  become  Sultan  of  Mysore,  expell- 
^"  ing  the  Hindu  Raja.  He  now  invaded  the 
Karnatic  and  with  French  help  triumphantly  marched 
to  the  very  suburbs  of  Madras.  His  career  of  victory 
was  checked  when  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  entrusted  with  the 
command  by  Hastings,  defeated  his  army  in  several 
battles,  the  first  and  most  famous  of  which  was  at  Porto 
Novo  (1781). 

The  exacting  of  money  from  Cheit  Singh,  Raja  of 
Benares — the  city,  despite  its  great  sanctity,  was  of  insig- 
nificant political  importance — necessitated  by  Hastings' 
financial  difficulties,  was  an  instance  of  the  mischief 
caused  by  India  being  ruled  by  a  commercial  Company. 

The  true  English  spirit   of  compromise  was 
Tt'S^      displayed    in    Pitfs  India  Act  of   1784,   by 

which  the  Directors  were  supervised  by  a 
new  Board  of  Control.  Thus  a  country  accustomed  to 
despotism  (which  might  or  might  not  be  benevolent) 
was  now  administered  by  a  commercial  Board  of  Directors 
and  a  Government  Board  of  Control  in  England,  and  by 
a  Company's  Governor-General  and  a  royal  Supreme 
Court  in  India.     No  one  quite  knew  where  he  was. 

Hastings  took  a  real  interest  in  the  people  he  was 
called  on  to  govern  and  had  a  strong  admiration  for 
their  traditions,  in  1781  he  founded  the  Moslem  Madrasa 
at  Calcutta  ;  the  Sanskrit  College  at  Benares  was  estab- 
lished ten  years  later.     In  this  early  period  of  their  rule 
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the  educational  institutions  founded   by  the  British  were 
wholly  on    Indian  lines.     Realising  the   importance  that 

India's  great  northern  neighbour  would  one 
Envoys^to  Tibet.  ^^^  jj^gyitably  possess,  Hastings  sent  an  envoy 

into  Tibet  —  Bogle  first,  then  Turner,  but 
neither  reached  Lhasa.  In  1785  he  returned  to  England 
and  had  to  undergo  the  famous  trial,  promoted  by  well- 
meaning  men,  who  hardly  knew  what  they  were  talking 
about,  which  began  in  1788,  dragged  on  for  seven  years, 
illustrated  a  Persian  proverb  already  quoted  (p.  205  note), 
and  ended  in  his  acquittal. 

The  next  Governor-General  was  Lord  Cornwallis,  who 
had  surrendered  at  Yorktown,  ending  a  war   that  would 

never  have  happened  had  his  advice  been 
^°0786^i793)^."'*  followed,  and  was  afterwards  Lord-Lieutenant 

of  Ireland.  The  treatment  of  Hastings  did 
not  make  the  position  seem  attractive,  and  at  first  he 
refused  to  be  "  disgraced  to  all  eternity "  trying  "  to  fight 
nabob  princes,  his  own  Council,  and  the  supreme  Govern- 
ment whatever  it  may  be."  He  represented  the  anti- 
expansion  party,  but  found  it  easier  to  plan  than  to 
establish  peace  with  the  neighbouring  States.  He  did 
much  to  reform  British  administration,  and  founded  a  new 
Criminal  Court  at  Calcutta.  To  collect  taxes  the  Moslems 
had  appointed  officials  called  Zemindars — a  Persian  term 
— to  whom  a  considerable  jurisdiction  had  been  entrusted 
in  the  matters  of  police,  military,  and  the  civil  branch  of 
the  judicature.  Cornwallis,  full  of  eighteenth-century  en- 
thusiasm for  landed  gentry,  acting  under  orders  from 
England,  recognised  these  Zemindars  as  landowners, 
and  even  fixed  their  taxes  to  the  Government  on  an 
unchanging  scale,  so  that  about  a  century  later  they  had 

14 
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to  pay  the  Government  only  about  a  quarter  of  what 
they  received  from  the  ryots.  As  a  landed  aristocracy, 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  tenants,  they  proved  a 
grotesque  failure,  and  as  British  responsibilities  enlarged 
no  one  proposed  to  extend  the  '  permanent  settlement  * 
to  other  parts  of  India. 

The  British,  now  in  alliance  with  the  Marathas  and 
the  Nizam,  defeated  Tipu,  son  of  Haidar  AH,  who  had 

entered  into  alliance  with  the  French  Direc- 
^'war,  m'r   tory  and  planted  a  '  Tree  of  Liberty  '  to  please 

them.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  time  of 
Lord  Wellesley,  the  next  Governor-General,  that  he  was 

"slain   at   last,"  and   his   great  fort  of  Serin- 
%^i)^-^ioz)^    gapatam  stormed.     The    Hindu    kingdom   of 

Third  Mysore  ,   i  • 

War,  1799.     Mysore  was  then  restored  and  his  other  terri- 
tory    partitioned    among    the    allies.      This 
victory  was  a  great  relief,  as  Napoleon  was  in  Egypt  full 
of  great  schemes  of  Oriental  Dominion. 

Meanwhile,  the  authority  of  the  Peshwa  over  the  tur- 
bulent   Marathas    was   waning,   and   in    1802    Holkar   of 
Indore    gained    control    of    Poona,   and    the 
Maratha       Pcshwa    appealed    to    the     British.      Sindia, 

War,  1803.  '^  '^ 

with  his  French-drilled  army,  and  Berar 
joined  Holkar,  but  Arthur  Wellesley  (afterwards  Duke 
of  Wellington),  brother  of  the  Governor-General,  gained 
a  victory  over  Sindia  at  Assaye,  while  Lake  won  other 
victories  in  the  North  and  captured  Delhi  and  Agra, 
thus  freeing  the  Great  Moghal  from  those  who  had  for 
years  controlled  his  government. 

The  confederates  had  to  sue  for  peace,  and  ceded 
territory  to  the  British,  but  Holkar  himself  still  remained 
unsubdued.      Instead     of     always     annexing     territory. 
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Wellesley   organised  the   plan   of  native   States   in  sub- 
sidiary alliance  with   the   Company,   as   suzerain    of  the 
whole  peninsula.     The  Rajput  state  of  Jaipur 
^Aufince?       (dating  from  957  A.D.)  was  the  first  to  accept 
this    status,   and    the   plan   has    worked  well, 
combining  Pax  Britannica  with  sympathetic  native  rule 
The  Directors,  disliking  the  cost  of  maintaining  large 
armies,  and  more  anxious  to  pay  dividends  than  to  pacify 

India,   were   unwilling   to   carry   on   the  war. 
1805.  °  •' 

Lord  Cornwallis  was  again  made  Governor- 
General,  but  died  almost  at  once  ;  Sir  George  Barlow, 
who  was  not  popular,  filled  the  office  till  a  regular  ap- 
pointment could  be  made.  Holkar  inflicted  defeats  on 
the  British,  which  long  remained  unavenged,  and  for 
a  time  the  possessions  of  the  Company  decreased,  while 
lawlessness  in  India  grew. 

The   next   Governor-General,   Lord    Minto,   was   fully 

occupied    in     carrying     on    the    war    with    the    French 

and   Dutch    under  Napoleon.     Over   both  he 

uso^sit)^     ^^^   successful,  capturing  Mauritius  from  the 

former,    Java    and   most   of  its  dependencies 

from  the  latter. 

Even  intelligent  English  at  this  time  still  believed  in 
the  early  stories  of  the  fabulous  wealth  of  India:  in  1812 
Alexander  Dow,  the  historian,  wrote :  "  The  advantages 
of  a  conquest  of  Hindostan  to  this  country  are  obvious. 
It  would  pay  as  much  of  the  national  debt  as  government 
should  please  to  discharge.  ,  .  .  Hindostan  is,  at  present, 
torn  to  pieces  by  factions.  All  laws,  human  and  divine,  are 
trampled  under  foot.  Instead  of  one  tyrant,  as  in  the  times 
of  the  empire,  the  country  now  groans  under  thousands : 
and  the  voice  of  the  oppressed  multitude  reaches  heaven." 
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In  1 813  a  new  Charter  abolished  the  Company's  monopoly 

of  trade  in  India,  but  not  in  China.     The  Bishopric  of 

Calcutta  was  founded. 

During  the  rule  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  war  broke 

out  with  the  Gurkhas  of  Nepal,  the  "  bravest,  most  humane 

and  most  faithful  to  engagements  "  of  all  our 

^Sn^s       Indian    foes.     At   first   the    British   met  with 

(1813-1823).  .        ,  J 

reverses,  but   eventually  were  victorious,  and 

a    satisfactory    treaty    was     made.      The    difficulty    the 

English  had  in  bringing  the  Gurkhas  to  terms 
^^"""ilii-isiT''  sufficiently  establishes  the  reputation  of  Ch'ien 

Lung's  troops  (p.  191). 
Meanwhile,  Central    India  was  being  disturbed  by  the 
Pindaris,  mounted  robbers  recruited  from  the  discontented 

of  every  race,  who  are  first  heard  of  in  the 
^'fslT-isTr     seventeenth   century,  but   were   then  of  little 

importance.      A    force    dispatched    by    Lord 
Hastings   succeeded    in   destroying   their   power,   but  at 

once  the  Marathas  rose,  feeling  sorry  for  the 

Third  Maratha  i     r  j 

War,         fate  of  their  friends.     Holkar  was  defeated  at 

1817-1818. 

the  battle  of  Mehidpur  and  all  organised 
fighting  thereupon  ceased,  but  a  long  guerilla  war  followed. 
The  office  of  Peshwa  was  abolished,  and  his 
territory  passed  to  the  Bombay  Presidency,  a 
descendant  of  Sivaji  was  restored  at  Sattara,  British 
power  was  spread  over  the  Central  Provinces,  the  Company 
being  proclaimed  suzerain  of  the  entire  peninsula,  the 
Native  States  being  in  subsidiary  alliance  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  Lord  Wellesley. 

The  position  of  the  British  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  was 
secured  very  largely  by  the  labours  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles, 
one   of  the  greatest  and  best  of  all   the   builders  of  the 
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Empire.     The  Orang  Benua,  or  men  of  the  soil,  as  the 
aborigines  of  the  narrow  strip  of  territory  are  called,  are 

among  the   lowest   and   least   civilised  of  all 
^R^es^       the  human  race,  dwelling  largely  in  trees,  and 

living  on  berries  and  roots.  The  northern  part 
of  the  peninsula  was  gradually  absorbed  by  Siam,  and 
many  of  the  Siamese  people  penetrated  towards  the  South, 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  political  influence.  From  the 
thirteenth  century  onwards,  Mohammedan  '  Malays '  from 
Sumatra  crossed  the  narrow  straits  and  colonised  the 
peninsula,  establishing  several  petty  States,  whose  rulers 
were  called  sultans  or  rajas.  One  of  the  earliest  cities 
they  founded  was  Malacca,  which,  from  its  position,  soon 
became  the  most  important  place  in  the  peninsula  (p.  116). 
When  Java  was  captured  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars  Raffles 
was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  island,  and 
under  his  able  administration  it  prospered  as  never  before. 
The  Dutch  system  of  forced  labour  was  abolished  and 
foreign  rule  over  the  interior  was  greatly  extended.     In 

spite    of   his   protests    Java   was   restored    to 

Holland  at  the  Peace,  and  Raffles  went  back 
to  England. 

He  soon  returned  to  the  East  as  Governor  of  Bencoolen, 
where  he  followed  much  the  same  policy  as  in  Java,  and 
tried  to  extend  British  rule  over  as  much  of  Sumatra  as 
he  could,  annexing  among  other  places  the  little  island 
of  Nias  off  the  west  coast  with  the  object  of  checking  the 

slave  trade.     Raffles  was  the  first   European 

Singapore.      ^^   realise  the  advantages  of  Singapore  as  a 

trading  station,  and  in   18 19  he  secured  the  purchase  of 

the  island  by  England  from  the  Sultan  of  Johor  (p.   116). 

Never  occupied  by  Portuguese  or  Dutch,  though  visited 
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by  Francis  Xavier,  it  had  long  been  a  settlement  of  the 
'  Malays  '  (p.  50).  Raffles  himself  founded  the  new  British 
city,  which  with  its  clean  streets,  large  gardens,  tropical 
vegetation,  red  sandstone  cliffs  and  bright  blue  sea,  is  at 
the  present  time  one  of  the  pleasantest  in  the  whole 
East.  Besides  his  magnificent  political  work,  Raffles 
published  a  History  of  Java,  and  prepared  materials  for 
other  works  on  Borneo  and  Sumatra  ;  which,  with  the 
valuable  collections  he  had  made  during  his  travels,  were 
destroyed  when  the  ship  in  which  he  was  returning  to 
England  was  burned  off  Sumatra.  In  England  he 
founded  the  Zoological  Society,  and  his  statue  looks  down 
on  its  grounds  from  the  Lion  House. 

Bencoolen  was  afterwards  ceded  to  Holland  in  exchange 
for  Malacca,  but  with  the  rapid  growth  of  Singapore  the 
latter  place  steadily  declined  till  the  rubber  plantations 
began  quite  recently  to  restore  prosperity. 

In  Borneo,  originally  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  the 

British   tried    to   make   a   settlement   near  Banjermassin 

during  the  seventeenth  century,  but  were  ex- 

Borneo.  ^q\\q^  by  the  Dutch.  In  181 1,  however,  the 
Sultan  sent  an  Embassy  to  the  British  Government  of  Java 
and  a  treaty  was  made  by  which  valuable  trading  rights 
were  obtained.  These  lapsed  to  the  Dutch  when  Java  was 
restored  to  them,  and  the  English  did  not  get  any  per- 
manent footing  in  Borneo  till  the  time  of  Rajah  Brooke. 

The  successors  of  Alompra  (p.  260),  having  firmly  estab- 
lished their  rule  over  all  Burma,  began  to  encroach  on  their 
neighbours.     Among  other  States  which  they 

Burma.  conquered  was  Assam,  a  country  which  for 
centuries  had  maintained  its  independence.  In  earlier 
days  its  kings  had  constantly  made  freebooting  expedi- 
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tions  into  the  territory  of  their  neighbours,  and,  secure 
among  their  mountains,  had  defied  all  the  attempts  of 
more  powerful  countries  to  subdue  them,  though  Hindu 
civilisation  gradually  spread  among  the  people.  Thus 
the  Burmese  extended  their  territory  up  to  the  British 
frontier,  and,  as  they  wished  to  extend  their  influence  still 
further,  and   would   not  listen  to  reason,  war 

Lord  Amherst    ^^g  declared  in   1824  by  Lord  Amherst,  who 

(1823-1828).  ^    ■'  ' 

had  become  Governor-General  in  the  previous 
year.  The  Burmese  army  did  badly,  though  the  Burmese 
climate  did  well  in  checking  the  British  advance,  but  in 
spite  of  it  Rangoon  fell,  and  other  places  would  have  fallen 

had  not  the  King  agreed  to  peace,  giving  up 

Treaty  of  hi-  a  i  h        i-     •     • 

Yandabo,       all  claim  to  Assam  and  some  small  adiommg 
1826.  .  ■*  ° 

States  and  ceding  Arakan  and  Tenasserim  to 
the  victors.  Each  nation  was  also  to  maintain  a  diplo- 
matic agent  at  the  Court  of  the  other.  Thus  the  Burmese 
kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  basin  of  the  Irawady,  with 
a  port  at  Rangoon  between  the  districts  ceded  to  the 
British.  These  had  become  part  of  Burma  only  by 
conquest,  Arakan  having  once  been  independent, 
Tenasserim   having  been   wrenched   from   Siam. 

It  was  also  during  Lord  Amherst's  term  of  office  that 

the   fortress   of  Bhartpur   in    Central    India,   which   had 

successfully  defied   Lake,  was  stormed   by  the  British. 

In    1833  the  Company  ceased  to  trade  and  continued 

purely  as  a  governing  body  (p.  224).  Sir  William 

Lord  William     Hunter   has    declared,   "The   modern   history 

Bentinck  '  •' 

(1833-35)-      of  the  British  in  India,  as  benevolent  adminis- 

(Governor  of  ' 

^^"1^8^27!)°™     trators    ruling  the  country  with   a  single  eye 

to   the  good    of  the  natives,  may  be  said   to 

begin  with   Lord   William   Bentinck,"   first    to    bear   the 
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title  of  Governor-General  of  India.  He  did  very  much 
to  improve  the  social  condition  of  the  people ;  among 
other  beneficent  reforms,  carried  through  in  spite  of 
strenuous  opposition,  Suttee  (the  practice  of  burning 
widows  alive  on  the  death  of  their  husbands)  and 
Thuggism  (a  system  of  secret  assassination)  were  vigour- 
ously  suppressed.  His  educational  ideals  were  rather 
to  teach  the  Indians  European  literature  and  science 
through  the  medium  of  the  English  language,  than  to 
merely  revive  their  own  ancient  learning.  In  the  same 
spirit  he  instituted  a  free  Press. 

Mysore  with  Coorg  were  taken  over  by  the  British  for 
a  time  (i  830-1881).  The  chief  reason  for  this  ceaseless 
extension  of  territorj'  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment was  the  impossibility  of  getting  a  settled  frontier 
in  any  other  way  ;  the  subjects  of  neighbouring  States 
were  constantly  making  raids  into  British  territory,  and 
the  only  method  of  putting  an  end  to  the  annoyance  was 
to  control  the  native  Governments  by  keeping  Residents 
at  their  Courts,  or  to  end  their  existence  altogether. 
Notwithstanding,  several  districts  of  India  were  conquered 
by  the  British  without  any  provocation  at  all,  from  a 
spirit  of  aggressiveness. 

In  material  respects  British  rule  had  vast  advantages 
over  Asiatic,  but  at  a  dinner  in  Holland  House,  on 
November  30,  1835,  Sydney  Smith  was  able  to  quote 
Lord  William  Bentinck  in  support  of  his  opinion  that 
British  government  was  not  preferable  to  that  of  native 
princes.^ 

The  wars  by  which  Afghanistan  was  long  distracted 
were,   to    a   certain    extent,  ended    when,  in    1826,   Dost 

'  Sir  Charles  Bunbury's  Journal. 
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Mohammed    Khan  made  himself  Amir  of  Kabul.     Lord 
Auckland,  who  succeeded    Bentinck,   hearing 

Af^ihanistan. 

Dost  that  the  Persians  with  Russian  support  were 

Mohammed.  *  ^ 

besieging  Herat,  the  strategic  ' gate  of  India' 
(1838),  feared  that  the  Tsar  was  planning  an  invasion  of 

India,      So    he    sent    an    Embassy    to    Dost 

EadofAuck-     Mohammed    to  secure  his   adherence  in   case 

(1835-1S41).      of   a    Russian    advance,    British    help    being 

offered  him  against  his  rivals  in  Afghanistan, 
But  the  Amir  wanted  Peshawar,  which  the  Sikhs  had  taken 
a  few  years  before,  and,  on  the  British  refusing  to  assist 
him   in   this,    he    made   an    alliance   with    Russia,      This 

made  Lord  Auckland  take  up  the  cause  of 
\var!\^39M842.  0^16    of    his     Hvals,    and     the     British    were 

temporarily  successful  in  driving  the  Amir 
from  his  throne  and  occupying  the  country.  But  the 
warlike  people  rose  and  retreat  was  decided  on.  It  was 
disastrous  almost  beyond  parallel  in  history  ;  the  army 
was  annihilated  among  the  mountains  by  the  bitter  cold 

and    by   sharpshooters   concealed    among  the 
^  ''^'  rocks  overhanging  the  road.     Only  one  man, 

Dr.  Brydon,  survived  and  made  his  escape  to  Jelalabad. 
The  women  and  children  who  had  been  given  up  to 
Akbar  Khan,  son  of  Dost  Mohammed,  were  fairly  well 
treated. 

Lord  Ellenborough  became  Governor-General  in   1841, 
and  next  year  a  new  force  was  sent,  though  the  Persians 

had  left  Herat.     The  prisoners  were  recovered, 

Lord  Ellen-  ,  ,  _ 

borough        and    gates,    supposed    to     have    come    irom 
(1841-1844).  °  ^^ 

Somanath  (p,  90),  were  taken  from  the  tomb 
of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  Sir  Harry  Smith,  the  hero  of 
Aliwal,   in    a   letter    to    his    sister    (January    17,    1843), 
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refers  to  this  as  follows  -.^  "Our  Moghul,  (Ld.  Ellenborough) 
is  mad,  undoubtedly — a   species   of  military  madness,  of 

pomp,  ceremony,  renown,  and  it  is  incredible 
^'war.ls^z.'"'    to  what  an  extent  of  frenzied  excitement  he 

has  worked  himself  up.  Among  other  acts  of 
extraordinary  folly,  so  at  enmity  with  the  cause  of  Christ 
and  so  calculated  to  sow  discord  between  Hindoos  and 
Mussulmans,  is  his  dragging  these  old  portals  about  called 
the  Gates  of  Somnauth,  a  temple  which  once  existed,  but 
is  now  a  Moslem  ruin.  He  conjured  up  in  his  imagination 
that  Hindoos  would  flock  in  myriads  from  every  quarter 
of  pagan  India  to  sacrifice  at  the  holy  shrine  of  these 
memorable  portals,  whereas  not  a  votary  of  Brahma  ever, 
even  out  of  curiosity,  came  to  look  at  them."  Dost 
Mohammed  recovered  his  throne,  and  his  position  was 
materially  strengthened  by  so  ill-advised  an  attempt  to 
overthrow  him. 

Gwalior  and  Sind  were  seized  with  no  special  provoca- 
tion, and  the  policy  of  Lord  Ellenborough  gave  so  little 

satisfaction  that  in  1844  the  Directors  recalled 
^it.TiHSh"   him    and    appointed    Sir    Henry    (afterwards 

Lord)  Hardinge.  Again,  to  quote  Sir  Harry 
Smith,  on  July  i,  1844,  he  wrote:  "Lord  Ellenborough's 
government  has  been  one  stamped  with  indelible  proof 
of  striking  ability,  exertion,  zeal  and  assiduity,  but 
founded  on  no  just  and  firm  principles  of  future 
durability.  .  .  .  He  saw  many  existing  errors,  many 
practices  which  required  reform  .  .  .  but  jumped  to  such 
rapid  conclusions  that  in  the  most  instances  the  remedy 
increased  rather  than  alleviated  the  evil.  ,  .  .  He  was 
elated    in   success  beyond  all    bounds  of  moderation,  in 

'  Autobiography  of  Sir  Harry  Smith. 
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reverse  depressed  below  all  conception.  .  .  ."  On  Sep- 
tember 1 2th:  "The  new  Governor-General  (Hardinge) 
is  winning  golden  opinions  by  his  deportment  and  the 
regularity  with  which  he  transacts  business."  On  October 
15th:  "I  very  much  regret  to  say  that  the  new  Moghul 
has  begun  his  career  as  Governor-General  in  a  very  little, 
calculating  way  as  a  banker's  clerk  might  be  expected 
to  do  ;  and  all  accounts  from  Calcutta  agree  in  saying  that 
he  funks  responsibility  beyond  conception,  throwing  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  understrappers.  This  won't  do  for 
India.  ...     *  Sic  volo^  like  Lord  Ellenborough." 

In   the    Punjab   a   period    of  lawlessness    followed  the 
death  of  Ranjit  Singh  (p.  142),  and  Lahore  was  torn  with 

dissensions.  The  British  disasters  in  Afghani- 
^''18^-^846.'*''    Stan  made  the  Sikhs  want  war,  and  they  had 

it.  Battles  at  Mudki  and  Firozeshah  were 
hard  fought  but  indecisive ;  at  Aliwal  and  Sobraon 
the  British  were  victorious.  A  treaty  was  made  by 
which  the  Punjab  remained  practically  independent,  but 
an  English  Resident  was  stationed  at  Lahore.  The 
arrangement  proved  altogether  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
second    Sikh   war   broke    out    in   the    time   of  the   next 

Governor-General,  the  vigorous  Dalhousie. 
^Tit+i'Sf '  At  Chilianwala  an  indecisive  battle  was 
war°"848-i849.  fought,  but  at  Gujrat  the  British  under  Lord 

Gough  were  victorious.  The  Punjab  was 
annexed  and  ruled  by  a  commission  whose  leading 
members  were  the  brothers  Henry  and  John  Lawrence 
(the  latter  afterwards  Viceroy),  while  the  roads  and 
canals  were  greatly  improved  by  the  soldier  who  after- 
wards became  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala.  It  was  Lord 
Dalhousie's   opinion   that    "of  all    improvements    to    an 
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Indian  Province  irrigation  is  the  happiest  in  its  effects  on 
the  physical  condition  of  the  people."  The  Sikhs, 
gradually  losing  their  religious  fanaticism,  soon  accepted 
the  new  government,  and  whether  as  soldiers  or  police 
they  have  long  been  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  British 
power  all  over  the  East.  In  1855  a  treaty  was  made  with 
Dost  Mohammed  at  Peshawar. 

Lord  Dalhousie,  whose  boyhood  was  largely  spent 
in  Canada,  devoted  himself  most  vigorously  to  public 
works.  It  was  he  who  constructed  the  first  railways  in 
India,  while  roads,  canals,  telegraphs,  and  especially  the 
postal  system,  were  greatly  improved.  No  Governor- 
General  or  Viceroy  besides  has  left  so  indelible  a  mark 
on  India. 

The  Second  Burmese  War,  provoked  by  the  bad  treat- 
ment of  the  British  Minister,  ended  in  the  annexation 
of  the  province  of  Pegu  with  its  port  at 
^"war.^issT."'^  Rangoon,  so  that  the  Burmese  kingdom 
was  shut  out  from  the  sea.  Dalhousie's 
policy  was  to  annex  as  much  as  possible,  "  the  only  sure 
mode  of  protecting  the  Government  of  India  from  the 
perpetual  recurrence  of  unprovoked  and  wasting  wars." 
Among  other  things  he  claimed  that  whenever  a  prince 
died  without  direct  descendants  his  territory  passed  to 
the  British  Government  as  suzerain  of  the  whole  penin- 
sula, and  he  refused  to  recognise  adoption,  which  by 
Asiatic  codes  of  law  stands  in  exactly  the  same  position 
as  natural  sonship.  The  first  place  which  he  seized  on 
this  plea  was  Sattara,  and  among  other  districts  which  he 
annexed,  besides  the  Punjab  and  Pegu,  were  Nagpur, 
Jhansi,  and  Oudh  (the  last  acting  on  direct  orders  from 
England),  while    Haidarabad    and    other   territory   were 
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temporarily  taken  over.  This  was  undoubtedly  one  cause 
of  the  Mutiny,  when  the  vigorous  Ranee  of  Jhansi  had 
her  full  revenge. 

By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Dutch  forts  in 

Ceylon  had  fallen  into  British  hands  and,  the  last  of  the 

Sinhalese  kings  being  overthrown  by  a  rebel- 

^^°"'        lion,  a  contract 'with  the  nobles  of  Kandy  in 

181 5  made  the  whole  island  British,  the  ancient  laws  of 

the  land  and   Buddhism  being  declared  inviolable. 

Some  of  the  Laccadives  had  recognised  Tipu  of  Mysore, 
others  were  already  occupied  by  the  Company,  and  so 
the  whole  became  British.  The  Maldives  are 
ruled  by  a  Sultan  who  (or  rather  whose  pre- 
decessor) in  the  seventeenth  century  came  under  the 
suzerainty  of  Holland  to  get  protection  from  pirates;  the 
suzerainty  passed  to  England  with  Ceylon. 

The  Nicobar  and  Andaman  Islands  are  inhabited  by 
savage  tribes,  whose  ancestors  fled  from  the  mainland 
during  the  Hindu  conquest  of  India.  The  latter  were 
occupied  as  a  convict  station  in  1789,  and,  although  the 
settlement,  on  account  of  its  unhealthiness,  was  afterwards 
abandoned  for  a  time,  it  was  subsequently  reoccupied. 
In  1869  the  Nicobar  group  was  also  annexed.  Thus  did 
the  British,  in  absentmindedly  carrying  out  Dupleix's  vast 
schemes,  extend  their  influence  and  their  responsibilities 
far  beyond  what  he  or  any  one  else  could  have  planned. 


CHAPTER  XV 
ANGLO-CHINESE  WARS 

A  girl  is  born  ;  in  coarse  cloth  wound, 

With  a  tile  for  a  toy,  let  her  lie  on  the  ground. 

A  son  is  born ;  on  an  ivory  bed, 

Wrap  him  in  raiment  of  purple  and  red  ; 

Gold  and  jewels  for  playthings  bring 

To  the  noble  boy  who  shall  serve  the  King. 

Chinese  "Book  of  Odes."    {Martin.) 

Ch'IEN  Lung's  successor  was  Kia  King,i  a  weak  and 
incompetent    ruler.      A    vigorous    administration    being 

replaced  by  a  slack  one,  suppressed  discontent 
{1796-182!).      showed    itself  everywhere ;    the  country  was 

disturbed  by  rebellions,  the  coasts  infested  by 
pirates.     On  one  occasion  these  even  captured  the  tribute 

from   Siam,2  though  it  was  recovered  for  the 

Chinese  by  the  British.  After  feeble  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  restore  order  on  the 
sea,  the  pirates  merely  becoming  stronger  from  the 
vessels  they  captured,  a  war  broke  out  between  two 
divisions  of  the  Corsairs,  which  were  distinguished  by  the 

'  Chinese  Emperors  are  known  by  their  '  styles  of  reign,'  which 
are  usually,  though  not  very  accurately,  used  as  if  they  were 
personal  names. 

"^  Siam  ceased  to  pay  tribute  after  the  '  Opium  War.' 
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names  of  the  Red  and  the  Black,  and  the  Confederacy 
was  thus  dissolved.  Most  of  the  survivors  submitted,  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  Emperor,  from  whom  they 
received  titles  of  honour.  A  plot  to  murder  Kia  King  in 
his  own  palace  was  only  frustrated  by  the  devotion  of  the 
prince  who  afterwards  mounted  the  throne  as  Tao  Kuang. 
European  trade  was  rapidly  increasing,  a  new  nation  had 
entered  the  field  when  in  1784  a  vessel  from  New  York 
sailed  to  China,  under  one  Captain  Green.  The  Chinese 
mandarins  and  people  took  no  pains  to  conceal  the 
contempt  that  they  felt  for  Europeans,  and  when 
Admiral  Drury  threatened  to  attack  Canton  and  then 
sailed  away,  they  erected  a  pagoda  to  commemorate  a 
British  repulse. 

The  Embassy  of  Lord  Amherst  (p.  215)  was  a  complete 
failure.     As  he  refused  to  kotow  to  the  Emperor  he  was 

sent  away  from  the  Summer  Palace  only  an 
E°mbasTy'!Mi6.  hour   or   two  after  he  reached  it ;    in   earlier 

days  Dutch  envoys  had  kotowed  but  got 
nothing  except  insults  in  return.  A  somewhat  discourag- 
ing letter  was  sent  to  England:  "  Thou,  O  King,  maintain 
harmony  amongst  thy  people,  and  sedulously  strengthen 
thy  domain,  treating  alike  the  distant  and  the  near  :  that 
is  what  best  secures  our  commendation.  Henceforward 
no  more  envoys  need  be  sent  over  this  distant  route,  as 
the  result  is  but  a  vain  waste  of  travelling  energy.  If 
thou  canst  but  incline  thine  heart  to  submissive  service, 
thou  mayest  dispense  with  sending  missions  to  Court  at 
certain  periods ;  that  is  the  true  way  to  turn  towards 
civilisation."  Some  years  earlier  (1805)  Kia  King  had 
written,  "  Your  Majesty's  kingdom  is  at  a  remote  distance 
beyond   the   seas,   but   your  country  is  observant  of  its 
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duties  and  obedient  to  its  laws  ;  beholding  from  afar  the 
glory  of  our  Empire,  and  respectfully  admiring  the  per- 
fection of  our  Government.  .  .  .  With  regard  to  those 
of  your  Majesty's  subjects  who  for  a  long  course  of  years 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  trading  to  our  dominions,  we 
must  remark  to  you,  that  in  our  unbounded  goodness,  our 
Celestial  Government  looks  upon  all  persons  and  nations 
with  eyes  of  charity  and  benevolence,  and  invariably  acts 
towards  and  considers  your  subjects  with  the  utmost 
kindness,  indulgence,  consideration,  love  and  affection. 
On  this  account  therefore  there  can  be  no  occasion  for 
the  exertions  or  interference  of  your  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment." 

In  1820  Tao  Kuang  ('Glory  of  Reason')  came  to 
the  throne  and  made  some  lame  attempts  at  reform,  but 

things  were  badly  disorganised  and  he  could 
a82cw85"f      ^^    little    to    check    the    growing    disorders. 

Rebellions  in  Central  Asia  once  more  broke 
out,  but  a  Chinese  army,  appearing  on  the  scene, 
gained  a  victory  at  Yangabad  and  restored  Imperial 
power ;  rebellions  in  China  itself  and  in  Formosa  and 
Hainan  were  suppressed,  but  only  with  heavy  loss.  The 
Miao-tzii  gave  trouble,  but  were  induced  to  keep  quiet 
after  a  little  indecisive  fighting. 

Relations  with  Europeans  continued  to  become  more 
strained.  By  a  new  Charter  of  1833  the  British  East 
India  Company  lost  the  monopoly  of  Chinese  trade,  which 

was    thus    thrown    open    to    all.     Next   year 
Lord  Napier  at   Lord    Napier  (who  had  served  at  Trafalgar) 

was  sent  to  Canton  as  chief  Superintendent 
of  Trade,  and  made  efforts  to  compose  matters.  He  was 
told   he   had    committed    "a   great   infringement   of    the 
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established  law "  in  coming  straight  to  Canton  ;  the 
Viceroy  referred  to  him  as  a  "  lawless  foreign  slave," 
adding,  "  We  know  not  how  such  a  dog  of  a  barbarian 
of  an  outside  nation  can  have  the  presumption,"  "  though 
in  tender  consideration  for  the  said  barbarian  being  a 
new-comer  and  unacquainted  with  the  statutes  and  laws 
of  the  Celestial  Empire,  I  will  not  strictly  investigate." 
Lord  Napier's  letter  was  returned  because  it  was  not 
marked  'petition.'  The  same  year  he  died  at  Macao, 
largely  from  the  worry  of  his  position. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  contention  between  Chinese 

and    foreigners   was    opium.     The    Emperor    absolutely 

refused    to   legalise  it,  but   the   officials  were 

Opium. 

SO  corrupt  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 

enforce   the  prohibition,  while  the  profits  on  the  sale  of 

the  drug  were  so  large  that  foreigners   would  not  stop 

importing  it. 

At     length     Commissioner     Lin  ^    was    sent    by    the 

Emperor,  armed  with  the  fullest  powers  ever  conferred 

on     a    subject.     The    letter    which    he    sent 
1839.  .        . 

to    Queen     Victoria    was    well     meant,    but 

not  very  tactfully  worded  :  "  The  powerful  instrumentality 

whereby   the    Celestial    Court    holds    in    subjection    all 

nations   is   truly   divine   and   awe-inspiring    beyond    the 

power  of  computation.     Let  it  not  be  said  early  warning 

has   not  been   given.     When  your   Majesty  receives  this 

document,  let  us  have  a  speedy  communication  in  reply, 

advertising  us  of  the  measures  you  adopt  for  the  entire 

cutting  off  of  opium  in  every  seaport.      Do  not  by  any 

means   by  false    embellishment   evade   or  procrastinate." 

'  This  man's  spirit  is  supposed  still  to   keep  watch  over  the 
destinies  of  Canton,  and  so  is  duly  worshipped  in  the  City  Temple. 

15 
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After   much   discussion   Captain    Elliot,   agent  for  the 
British    Crown,  ordered   the    surrender   to   Lin   of  more 
than  twenty  thousand  chests  of  opium,  which  he  at  once 
destroyed.     A    little    later    there    were    disturbances    at 
Hong    Kong    ('  Fragrant    Lagoon '),    where    the    British 
frequently   landed    to    repair   vessels :    opium    continued 
to    be    imported.      War    was    probably    inevitable,    the 
Chinese    had    given    much    provocation ;    but    the    chief 
cause  of  hostilities,  the  destruction  of  the  opium,  which 
the  British    Government    made  {inter  alia)  a  casus  belli, 
was    certainly   a  justifiable   act,   and    one    to   which    no 
European    nation   would    hesitate    to    have   recourse   in 
similar     circumstances.      Except     at    Canton,    however, 
the    Chinese    officials   were    smuggling   opium    on    their 
own     account ;    the     trouble    largely    came     from     the 
weakness    of    the    Imperial    Government.     The    British 
claimed  that  their   sole  object  in  going  to  war  was  to 
get   reparation   for   insults   to  traders,  to  exact  compen- 
sation for  the  losses  of  merchants,  and  to  obtain  security 
for   foreign   residents  in   China.     This  was  true  enough, 
but  an  important  incidental  result  was   that   opium  was 
forced  on  the  Chinese  entirely  against  the  wishes  of  their 
rulers.     Tinghai    (in    Chusan,    '  boat    island,' 
'%w82''     occupied    by  the    British    East    India   Com- 
pany    in     the     seventeenth     century)     was 
captured   and  made   a    base.      Elliot   went   to   Taku    to 
attempt  to  negotiate  with  Peking,  but  failed.     The  Bogue 
forts  were  captured  and  Canton  was  threatened,  but  the 
inhabitants  ransomed  their  city  for  six  million    dollars,^ 
after  which   trade  went  on  there  as  usual.     The  British 

*  The  dollar  current  in  the  East  is  the  Mexican,  worth  about  two 
shillings,  or  half  an  American  dollar. 
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fleet  sailed  north,  and  Amoy,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai 
were  successively  taken.  At  the  Wusung  forts, ^  defend- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  Shanghai  River,  the  Chinese 
made  a  brave  but  fruitless  resistance.  Sailing  up  the 
Yang-tse,  the  invaders  next  captured  Chinkiang,  an 
important  city  at  the  intersection  of  the  river  with  the 
Imperial  Canal  (p.  104),  which  was  gallantly  defended 
by  the  Manchu  garrison  and  eventually  fell  amidst 
frightful  scenes  of  bloodshed.  At  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Iching  the  British  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  felt  no  particular  resentment  towards 
the  enemies  of  their  country,  an  event  which  could 
hardly  have  happened  outside  China.  At  length  Nanking 
was  seriously  threatened,  but  as  a  Tatar  shepherd  told 
Hue  :  "  We  soldiers  of  the  Eight  Banners  know  not  fear. 
.  .  .  The  rebels,  hearing  that  the  invincible  troops  of 
Tchakar  were  approaching,  were  seized  with  fear  and 
sought  peace.  The  Sacred  Master  of  his  immense  mercy 
granted  it  and  we  returned  to  the  care  of  our  flocks  "  ! 
The  victorious  British  gave  generous  terms  : — 

I.  Lasting  peace  between  the  two  nations. 

Treaty  of  or 

Nanking,        2.  Canton,   Amoy,    Fuchou,    Ningpo,    and    Shanghai 

'  ^''  opened  to  foreign  trade. 

3,  The  island  of  Hong  Kong  ceded  to  England. 
4  to  7.  Indemnity  of  $21,000,000. 

8.  All  English  prisoners  released. 

9.  The  Emperor  to  grant  full  amnesty  to  all  his  subjects  who 
had  helped  the  enemy. 

10.  Fair  tariff  of  customs  at  the  open  ports. 

11.  Official  correspondence  on  equal  terms. 

12.  Places  held  by  the  British  to  be  evacuated  as  the  indemnity 
is  paid. 

'  In  1899  these  forts  were  destroyed  to  make  room  for  a  foreign 
hotel  ! 
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Opium    was    not    mentioned    in    the    treaty,   but    the 

victors   took    care   that   its    introduction    was    no   longer 

prohibited.    A  supplementary  treaty  extended 
1844. 

the    same    rights    to    other    nations.     Hong 

Kong  was  occupied  in    1843;    3-t   first   its   unhealthiness 

and  other  disadvantages  caused  its  progress  to  be  slow, 

but  within  sixty  years   it   became   the   most 

important  centre  for  shipping  in  the  whole 
world,  Victoria,  its  capital,  a  city  of  palaces,  its  once  bare 
hillsides  densely  wooded,  its  gardens  among  the  most 
beautiful  on  the  earth,  and  its  death-rate  quite  moderate.^ 

The  Chinese  had  in  earlier  days  claimed  to  exercise 
authority  over  all  who  visited  their  shores,  and  one  or 

two    foreign    sailors    had    been    executed   by 
Twrsdlctfon.     them  for  murder  ;   all  this   was    now   ended, 

foreigners  being  put  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  their  own  Consuls.  At  each  of  the  new  Treaty  Ports 
land  was  provided  for  their  residence,  independent  of 
Chinese  control,  though  sovereignty  was  not  surrendered 
and  a  rent  to  the  Emperor  was  reserved.  The  system 
would  be  most  galling  in  Europe,  but  it  was  suited  to 
the  traditions  of  Asia.  Similar  privileges  seem  to  have 
been  conceded  to  Ahab  by  the  King  of  Syria,  when  he 
allowed  him  to  make  streets  for  himself  in  Damascus 
(i  Kings  XX.  34),  and  "capitulations"  granting  much 
the  same  rights  were  given  to  England  by  Turkey,  when 
the  latter  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  two,  in  1579. 
Foreign    residents  in   China  naturally  began  to  increase 

'  Hong  Kong  could  not  possibly  have  grown  as  it  has  under  any 
other  system  than  Free  Trade,  but  a  large  proportion  of  its  com- 
merce is  not  British.  H.  C.  Sirr's  jeremiad  {China  and  the  Chinese, 
1849),  is  strange  reading  to-day. 
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rapidly,  most  of  them  either  merchants  or  missionaries. 
Perhaps  the  most  valuable  work  of  the  latter  has  been 
the  founding  of  colleges  and  schools,  hospitals  and 
dispensaries,  which  are  well  appreciated  by  the  Chinese. 
Only  a  small  part  of  the  Empire  had  felt  any  results  of 
the  war,  but  Secret  Societies  and  Moslems  were  con- 
stantly fomenting  rebellions,  while  as  soon  as  the  news 
of  a  Chinese  defeat  reached  Central  Asia  there  were 
disturbances  in  those  parts.  Governor  Amaral,  of  Macao, 
thought  he  saw  his  way  in  1849  to  make  the  little 
Portuguese  colony  independent  of  China,  but  he  was 
murdered  in  consequence. 

On   the  death   of    Tao   Kuang   in    1850,    Hien    Fung 

succeeded   to   the   throne,  a   younger   brother   becoming 

Prince    Kung   (Duke),  a    title    always    borne 

("ss^fsSf.      t»y  a  member  of  the  Imperial  family.     About 

the  same  time  arose  a  rebellion  in  the  South, 

which  threatened  to  expel  the  Manchus  from  China. 

The   leader.  Hung    Hsiu-ch'uan,   had   associated    with 

missionaries   and    proclaimed   a   religion    of    his    own,   a 

sort  of   spurious  Christianity  ;    converts  were 

Rebeuimf.      baptized,   the   Sabbath   was  observed,  opium 

and     spirits     were     forbidden,     idols     were 

destroyed.      So     deeply    imbedded     in     every     Chinese 

mind    is    the   reverence    for    the    distant    past    that    he 

professed    merely   to  be  restoring  the  ancient  faith  that 

the     Wall-Builder     destroyed.       Hsiu-ch'iian 
1853.  . 

provmg   to   be   a    man   of  some  ability,  the 

movement  rapidly  spread.     Rebellion  soon  followed,  and, 

after  smaller  successes,  Nanking  was  captured. 

The  leader  now  proclaimed  himself  Emperor,  founder 

of    the    T'ai    P'ing    ('Great    Peace')  Dynasty,    and    he 
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appointed  North,  South,  East,  and  West  Princes  to 
assist  in  the  government.  Nanking  was  made  the  capital 
of  China  and  was  solemnly  consecrated.  The  following 
'  mandate,'  handed  to  Meadows,^  shows  that  the  new 
Emperor  was  no  Uriah  Heep  : — 

"  Commands  are  hereby  issued  to  the  brethren  from 
afar  that  all  may  understand  the  rules  of  ceremony. 
Whereas  God,  the  Heavenly  Father,  has  sent  our 
sovereign  down  on  earth,  as  the  true  sovereign  of  all 
nations  in  the  world,  all  people  in  the  world  who  wish 
to  appear  at  his  Court  must  yield  obedience  to  the 
rules  of  ceremony.  They  must  prepare  representations, 
stating  who  and  what  they  are,  and  from  whence  they 
come,  after  previous  presentation  of  which  only  can 
audience  be  accorded  them.      Obey  these  commands. 

"  24th  day  of  the  3rd  month  of  the  3rd  year  of  the 
Heavenly  State  of  Tae  ping  (28th  Ap.  1853). 

"  Note. — No  seal  is  affixed  because  your  petition  of 
yesterday  had  none." 

The  cause  flourished,  the  people  were  won  over  by 
the  moderation  the  T'ai  P'ing  armies  showed  in  the 
field,  and  by  the  slackness  of  the  Imperialists.  Town 
after  town  fell,  and  an  expedition  was  sent  to  capture 
Peking ;  at  Chinghai-hsien,  a  most  desolate  little  place 
among  dreary  mud  flats  on  the  Imperial  Canal,  only 
twenty  miles  south  of  Tientsin,  the  rebels  built  a  fort 
with  earth  ramparts,  which  still  exists.  An  attack  on 
Tientsin  was,  however,  repulsed  by  Manchus  under 
Sangkolinsin,  a  general  who  afterwards  took  the 
command  against  the  Allies,  and  Chinghai  had  to  be 
abandoned. 

'  The  Chinese  and  their  Rebellions,  1856. 
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The  Treaty  of  Nanking  had  not  in  the  least  improved 
relations  between  Chinese  and  foreigners.  Some 
American  vessels  were  fired  on  near  Canton, 
^1857-1860^"^'  ^"^  their  crews  consequently  landed  and 
captured  the  Barrier  Forts,  but  mutual 
explanations  were  given.  Similar  encounters  were  con- 
stantly taking  place ;  the  Chinese  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  the  results  of  the  '  Opium  War.'  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  Second  War  was  the  incident  of 
the  Arrow,  a  lorcha  which,  though  she  was  flying  the 
British  flag,  was  seized  by  a  war-junk  on  the  alle- 
gation that  she  was  breaking  some  Chinese  law,  the 
flag  being  stamped  upon  by  the  Chinese  sailors.  The 
Viceroy  of  Canton,  the  notorious  Yeh,  supported  the 
act,  and  the  British  made  it  a  casus  belli ;  for,  though 
it  was  found  that  the  lorcha  had  no  right  to  the  flag  at 
the  time,  the  Chinese  could  not  possibly  have  known 
it,  and  so  deliberate  an  insult  could  hardly  be  passed 
over.  The  real  object  of  war,  however,  was  to  force  the 
Chinese  to  admit  Foreign  Legations  in  Peking  as 
the  only  way  of  putting  diplomatic  relations  on  a  satis- 
factory footing.  The  co-operation  of  America,  France, 
and  Russia  was  secured  ;  each  appointed  a  Minister  to 
treat  with  the  Chinese,  the  British  one  being  Lord 
Elgin  (Governor-General  of  Canada,  1 846-1 854,  son  of 
the  bringer  of  the  Parthenon  marbles  to  London) :  the 
Americans  and  Russians  left  the  actual  fighting  to  the 
British  and  the  French. 

The   first   English*  force  sent  out  was  called  away  at 

Singapore    to   deal   with   the   Indian    Mutiny 
1857. 

(p.  251),  but  it  made  no  appreciable  difference 

in  the  war.     As  Yeh,  who  was  no  admirer  of  Europeans, 
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refused  their  ultimatum,  the  French  and  English  warships 
steamed  up  the  river  and  Canton  was  captured.  The 
offending  Viceroy  having  been  seized  and  sent  to  Calcutta, 
and  a  mixed  Chinese  and  foreign  provisional  Government 
having  been  inaugurated  at  Canton,  the  Allies  went 
north  to  deal  directly  with  Peking.  The  Taku  Forts 
were  captured,  the  vessels  steamed  up  the  Pei  Ho,  and 
treaties,  by  which  foreign  Ministers  were  to  have  been 
allowed  in  the  capital,  were  signed  in  the  Hi  Kwan 
Ssu  ('Sea  Light  Temple'),  a  Buddhist  Monastery  in  a 
dreary  spot  amid  the  mud  flats  outside  the  south  gate 
of  Tientsin. 

When,  however,  the  Allies  returned  in  1859  to  get 
their  treaties  ratified,  they  found  the  forts  rebuilt  on  an 
improved  plan,  and  when  they  attempted  to  force  a 
passage  up  the  river  they  were  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  American 
Commodore  Tattnall, ^  though  nominally  neutral,  rendered 
help  to  the  British,  remarking  that  blood  is  thicker 
than  water. 

Next   year   a   stronger   fleet   was  sent  and,  instead  of 

attacking  the  forts  from  the  sea,  a  landing  was  effected 

ten  miles  up  the  coast,  and  they  were  captured 
i860.  ^  »  ^  r 

from  the  land  side.  Tientsin  was  occupied, 
though  Sangkolinsin  (known  to  the  British  "  Tommies  "  as 
•  Sam  Collinson ')  did  his  best  to  protect  it  by  enclosing 
both  city  and  suburbs  with  a  mud  wall  over  ten  miles 
in  circuit,  in  the  south-east  corner  of  which  the  foreign 

'  Tattnall,  as  a  young  man,  had  served  against  the  British  in 
the  war  of  1812.  He  afterwards  fought  for  the  South  in  the  Civil 
War.  [Blaauw  in  The  Barons'  War  (1844)  quotes  'an  old  proverb 
of  the  clans,'  "  Blood  is  warmer  than  water."] 
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concessions  are  now  situated.  No  satisfaction  being 
obtained,  the  Allies  continued  their  march  on  Peking, 
defeating  the  Chinese  whenever  they  made  a  stand. 
Sir  Harry  Parkes  and  others,  who  were  trying  to  treat, 
were  treacherously  captured.  The  Emperor,  the  feeblest 
of  his  class,  had  fled  to  Jehol  ('  hot  river '),  a  hunting 
Palace  among  the  mountains  beyond  the  Great  Wall, 
and,  in  order  to  punish  him  without  hurting  the  people, 
the  Summer  Palace  at  the  Western  Hills  was  sacked 
and  burned — a  regrettable  act  of  vandalism  that  certainly 
did  not  tend  to  alter  the  prevailing  ideas  about  the 
habits  of  'outside  barbarians.'  At  length,  when  Lord 
Elgin  was  on  the  point  of  bombarding  the  city.  Prince 
Kung,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  capital, 
consented  to  treat,  and  put  the  Anting  Men,  the  east 
gate  in  the  north  wall,  into  his  hands.  The  soldiers  of 
England   and    France  marched  into  the  city 

Tientsin  ratified,  and  the  treaties  were  ratified  in  the  Emperor's 

i860.  ^ 

absence,  Tientsin  and  several  other  new  ports 
being  opened,  and  Kowloon  (on  the  mainland  opposite 
Hong  Kong)  being  ceded  to  England.  A  Palace  in  Peking 
was  handed  over  to  form  the  British  Legation.  The 
Allies  then  retired,  doing  all  they  could  to  conciliate 
the  people  and  paying  for  what  they  required. 

The  Chinese  Government  could  now  devote  its  attention 
to  the  T'ai  P'ings,  with  whom  Lord  Elgin  had  once 
all  but  decided  to  negotiate.  Realising  the  superiority 
of  Western  modes  of  fighting  to  their  own,  the  Chinese 
asked  for  the  services  of  a  British  officer  to  conduct  the 

war,  and  Charles  Gordon  was  sent.     Foreign 

Chinese  Gordon.  t       i       i  i       •    •         i     i        r  i        i 

adventurers  had  already  jomed  the  forces  both 
of  insurgents  and  Imperialists.     An  American,  Ward,  who 
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on  one  occasion  avoided  arrest  by  claiming  to  be  a 
Chinese  subject,  had  recruited  the  Ever-Victorious  Army, 
comprising  foreigners  of  all  nationalities  as  well  as 
Chinese,  in  the  interests  of  the  latter.  The  Chinese 
soldiers  were  dressed  in  European  uniforms,  slightly 
modified,  and  so  were  called  'Imitation  Foreign  Devils' 
by  their  countrymen.  Under  Gordon  this  army  was  now 
put  into  a  fairly  efficient  state,  and  the  insurgent  strong- 
holds fell  into  his  hands,  one  after  another,  though  the 
treachery  of  his  Chinese  colleague,  Li  Hung  Chang,  who 
thought  nothing  of  executing  rebels  who  had  submitted 
on  condition  of  their  lives  being  spared,  almost  made  him 
resign  his  command  on  more  than  one  occasion.  After 
the  capture  of  Chung  Chow  Fu,  the  Ever- Victorious  Army 
was  disbanded  and  in  1864  Nanking  itself  was  retaken 
by  the  Imperialists  and  Hsiu-ch'uan  committed 
p-'in/Rebeiuo^n.  suicide.  Thus  the  rising  was  crushed,  after 
having  caused,  it  is  estimated,  the  death  of 
fully  twenty  millions,  and  laid  waste  hundreds  of  square 
miles  of  territory  which  even  yet  has  barely  been  fully 
restored  to  cultivation. 

What  sort  of  administration  the  T'ai  P'ings  would  have 
given  China  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  the 
action  of  foreigners  in  intervening  to  prevent  their  success 
was  much  the  same  as  if  the  European  Powers  sought 
to  prevent  an  American  Presidential  Election  on  the 
ground  that  it  might  interfere  with  their  trade!  The 
Chinese  word  for  revolution  {kweh-ining)  means  'renova- 
tion of  missions,'  that  is,  discovering  to  whom  Heaven 
has  seen  fit  to  entrust  the  mission  of  ruling  the  Empire ; 
it  corresponds  to  an  election  with  the  advantage  of  coming 
only  about  once  in  two  centuries. 
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Hien  Fung  had  died  in   1862,  and  his  infant  son  suc- 
ceeded under  the  style  of  T'ung  Chih  ;  during  the  same 
year  the  Tsungli  Yamun,  or  Chinese  Foreign 
1862-1875).      Office,   was  instituted.     The   two    Empresses, 
T'ung     Chih's     mother     and     Hien     Fung's 
principal  wife,  became  Regents,  while  Prince  Kung,  less 
reactionary  than  some  of  the  other  high  officials,  secured 
much  of  the  real  power.    It  was  obvious  that  some  reforms 
must    be   carried    out    if  the   Empire  was   to 

Reforms.  . 

accommodate  itself  to  new  conditions  at  all, 
but  they  were  undertaken  as  disagreeable  necessities,  and 
foreign  institutions  were  borrowed  with  reluctance  and 
applied  with  slight  knowledge  of  their  true  principles. 
Chinese  troops  were  drilled  by  foreign  officers,  who  were 
tied  by  so  many  restrictions  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to   do   very  much.     An    Englishman,    H.   N.   Lay, 

who,  with   other   Europeans,    had    been   em- 

Customs  Service. 

ployed  by  a  taotai'^  to  collect  the  custom 
dues  at  Shanghai,  in  despair  of  finding  suitable  Chinese, 
was  commissioned  to  purchase  some  gunboats  in  England, 
but  they  were  sent  away  owing  to  a  series  of  muddles, 
in  which  the  blame  was  by  no  means  altogether  on  the 
side  of  the  Chinese.  In  1868  a  Chinese  Embassy  in 
charge  of  Anson  Burlingame,  an  xA.merican,  was  sent  to 
twelve  other  Powers. 

After  Lay  the  management  of  the  Customs  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert)  Hart,  who  has  in 
his  long  period  of  office  as  Inspector-General  brought 
the  service  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  It  yields  the 
most  reliable   revenue   the   Chinese    Government  has,   a 

»  Intendant  of  Circuit,  mandarin  next  below  the  Provincial 
officers  and  above  the  Prefects.     A  comparatively  modern  erection. 
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very  small  percentage  only  of  the  taxes  collected  by 
native  officials  ever  reaching  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  the 
rest  being  consumed  in  what  may  be  called  the  cost  of 
collection.  Purity  of  administration  is  not  easy  to  secure 
when  officials  have  practically  no  salaries,  but  take  com- 
missions, which  are  none  too  clearly  defined,  from 
money  that  must  pass  through  their  hands. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  OPENING  OF  JAPAN   AND   ITS   RESULTS 

If  one  should  ask  you 

What  is  the  heart 

Of  Island  Yamalo — 

//  is  the  mountain  cherry  blossom 

Which  exhales  its  perfume  in  the  morning  sun. 

MoTooRi.    (Aston.) 

The      Russian     sailor     Golownin,     captured      by     the 

Japanese  in  1811,  spent  about  two  years  in  their  country 

and  realised  the  power  they  might  develop  in 

Golownin,    1811.  ^  ^  o  tr 

a  way  that  the  Tsar's  Government  nearly 
a  century  later  did  not.  "  What  must  we  expect,"  he 
wrote,  "  of  this  numerous,  ingenious  and  industrious 
people,  who  are  capable  of  everything  and  much  inclined 
to  imitate  all  that  is  foreign,  should  they  ever  have  a 
sovereign  like  our  Peter  the  Great  .  .  .  and  build  ships 
of  war  on  the  model  of  those  of  Europe  ;  these  ships 
might  increase  to  fleets  ...  I  therefore  believe  that 
this  just  and  upright  people  must  not  be  provoked." 

There  lived  at  this  time  in  Japan  a  humorist  named 
Ikku,  whose  Hizakurige  gives  a  picture  of   feudal   times 

on  much  the  same  general  lines  as  the  Pick- 

Ikku.  ° 

wick    Papers.     On    his    death-bed,    in     1831, 

he  gave  to  his  sorrowing  friends  to  be  burned  with  his 

body  some   parcels,  which  they  imagined   contained  the 

237 
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usual  incense  and  fragrant  woods.  But  when  the  last 
solemn  rites  were  being  performed  and  the  priests  and 
mourners  were  standing  round,  a  fizzing,  popping,  and 
banging  of  fireworks  suddenly  started  from  the  funeral 
fire.     Could  Mark  Twain  have  done  more? 

Several  attempts    had    been    made    by    foreigners    to 
break  through  the  seclusion  of  Japan,  but  all  were  un- 
successful   until    the    American    Government 

Commodore         i  •  i        i      ,^ 

Perry.  1852-1854.  dispatched  Commodore  Perry  with  a  small 
fleet  in  1852.  The  desire  to  establish  com- 
munications by  sea  between  San  Francisco  and  the 
newly  opened  ports  of  China  gave  the  Americans  a 
great  interest  in  Japan.  Every  preparation  attended 
to,  the  squadron  left  Norfolk,  Virginia,  on  November 
24,  1852,  and  on  the  8th  of  July  in  the  following  year 
entered  Yedo  Bay.  The  Japanese  were  more  impressed 
than  pleased  by  the  sight  of  the  foreign  ships  of  war ; 
Perry  was  permitted  to  deliver  to  an  official  of 
high  rank  the  letter  from  President  Millard  Fillmore 
to  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  as  the  Shogun  at  that  time 
represented  himself  to  foreigners  to  be,  and  then  the 
fleet  moved  over  to  China,  where  its  welcome  was  all 
the  more  cordial  from  the  confusion  created  by  the 
T'ai  P'ing  rebellion.  Meanwhile  the  Japanese  were 
debating  their  reply,  the  Shogunate  was  unpopular,  and 
already  an  agitation  for  the  restoration  of  the  Emperor 
was  on  foot.  The  Shogun  was  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Grand  Council  of  State  {Gorojiu),  and  the  death 
of  leyoshi,  the  twelfth  Shogun  of  the  Tokugawa  line, 
and  the  succession  of  his  son  during  the  deliberations, 
made  little,  if  any,  difference  to  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    The  daimios  were  nearly  all  in  favour  of  refusing 
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the  American  demands.  Some  preparations  for  defence 
were  accordingly  made,  but,  when  next  year  Perry 
reappeared  with  a  larger  fleet  than  before,  he 
was  allowed  to  land,  and,  after  much  delay, 
a  conference  was  held  at  Kanagawa,  near  the  site  of 
Yokohama.  The  result  was  a  treaty  providing  for  the 
opening  of  Shimoda  and  Hakodate,  the  United  States 
being  allowed  a  Consulate  at  the  former.  Travelling  in 
the  country  after  they  had  got  their  treaty,  the  Americans 
were  most  favourably  impressed  :  "  The  inferior  people, 
almost  without  exception,  seemed  thriving  and  contented, 
and  not  overworked.  There  were  signs  of  poverty,  but 
no  evidence  of  public  beggary.  The  women,  in  common 
with  many  in  various  parts  of  over-populated  Europe, 
were  frequently  seen  engaged  in  field  labours,  showing  the 
general  industry  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  every  hand 
busy  in  the  populous  Empire.  The  lowest  classes  even 
were  comfortably  clad."  The  same  year  Admiral  Stirling 
secured  a  treaty  granting  substantially  similar  rights  to 
the  English,  which  was  signed  at  Nagasaki.  The  Russians 
and  Dutch  were  not  slow  to  follow. 

At    first   there    seemed    to    be    nothing    specially    re- 
markable   about   these   events.     An    Oriental    State   had 
been  compelled  to  come  out  of  its  shell,  but 

Results  of  the 

Opening  of      that  had  SO  often  happened  before,  from  one 

Japan.  *•  '■ 

end  of  Asia  to  the  other,  that  Europe  was 
not  particularly  interested.  But  in  truth  the  opening  of 
Japan  by  America  was  the  most  dramatic  event  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  introducing  to  the  world  the  only  two 
first-class  Powers  whose  capitals  are  not  in  Europe.  It 
marked  the  end  of  America's  old  ideals  of  isolation ; 
Commodore   Perry  had   been  instructed  to  look  out  for 
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some  suitable  coaling  station  in  Asiatic  waters,^  though 
the  Civil  War  long  retarded  America's  following  up  her 
efforts.  Gradually  it  was  borne  in  on  the  mind  of  the 
West  that  a  very  different  kind  of  animal  from  the  other 
Oriental  States  had  this  time  been  aroused.  The  Japanese 
possessed  much  mechanical  ingenuity  and  resourceful- 
ness :  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars  a  Japanese  fisherman 
had  salved  a  sunken  American  vessel  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  her  own  crew,  his  method  being  to  fasten 
heavy  junks  each  side  at  lowest  tide,  then,  when  the 
water  rose,  to  drag  her  to  a  spot  where  at  low  tide  again 
she  would  be  left  high  and  dry.  Once  early  prejudices 
were  overcome,  the  Japanese  proved  apt  pupils,  and  they 
were  soon  adopting  and  adapting  the  institutions  of  the 
West.  Consul  Harris,  whom  the  Americans  sent  to 
represent  them  at  Shimoda,  made  an  excellent  impression, 
and  Japanese  dislike  of  foreigners  gradually  died  away. 

Other  nations  entered  the  field,  and  more  treaties 
followed,  by  which  Niigata,  Hyogo  (Kobe),  Nagasaki, 
Yedo,  and  Osaka  were  gradually  opened  to  foreign  trade, 
while  Shimoda,  which  had  proved  unsuitable,  was  closed, 
and  Kanagawa  (Yokohama)  was  opened  instead.  Con 
sular  jurisdiction  was  established  as  in  China ;  foreign 
residents  were  permitted  to  travel  freely  in  the  interior 
within  a  certain  radius  of  each  treaty  port,  and  a  duty 
of  only  5  per  cent,  was  fixed  on  all  imports,  except 
alcohol,  which  the  Japanese  insisted  must  pay  35  per 
cent.  A  period  of  lawlessness  followed ;  the  Shogun's 
government   had    become    hopelessly   weak  ;    there    was 

•  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  of  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry,  Compiled 
under  his  Supervision  by  F.  L.  Hawks.  Published  by  Order  of 
Congress.    Washington,  1856. 
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no  longer  any  authority  capable  of  maintaining  order, 
and  murders  and  riots  became  alarmingly  common ; 
foreign  residents,  and  even  the  Legations  which  had 
been  established  in  Yedo,  being  not  infrequently  objects 
of  attack.  The  relations  between  the  Courts  of  Yedo 
and  Kyoto  were  becoming  more  and  more  strained  ;  the 
former  had  from  necessity  become  partly  reconciled  to 
admitting  foreigners  to  the  country,  while  all  the  con- 
servative traditions  of  the  nation  naturally  gathered 
round  the  latter. 

Some  soldiers  of  the  Satsuma  clan,  returning  from  a 
visit  to  the  Shogun,  met  a  small  party  of  Europeans  near 

Yokohama,  and  one  of  the  latter,  mistaking 
^cian!"""     the    Japanese    for    ordinary    Asiatics,    rather 

ostentatiously   refused    to   observe    the   usual 

etiquette  of  making  way  for  the  troops  :  in  consequence 

^^^^         he  was    killed  on   the   spot.      An    indemnity 

was  demanded  by  the  British  Government 
and,  as  negotiations  had  no  satisfactory  result,  Kago- 
shima,  the  chief  city  of  the  province  of  Satsuma,  was 
bombarded. 

The  Daimio  of  Choshu  embroiled  himself  more  seriously 
with  the  Western  Powers.     Foreign  ships  were  forbidden 

to  pass  through  the   Straits  of  Shimonoseki 
cian°^  "     in  his  jurisdiction,  and  the  forts  commanding 

the  narrow  passage  consequently  fired  on 
vessels  of  America,  France,  and  Holland  which  attempted 
to  do  so.  The  two  former  immediately  sent  warships 
(which  happened  to  be  in  the  East  at  the  time)  to  avenge 
the  insult  to  their  flags,  but  made  very  little  of  it,  and 
after  a  year  had  been  consumed  in  fruitless  negotiations, 
a   strong    fleet   of  English,   French,   and    Dutch   vessels, 

16 
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with   a   small   steamer,  chartered   by  the  United   States 
(whose  navy  was  employed    in    the    Civil  War),  entered 

the  channel,  and  destroyed  the  forts.     An  in- 

1864.  -^ 

demnity  of  three  million  dollars  was  exacted 
from  the  Yedo  Government,  though  it  had  disowned  the 
action  of  the  daimio  and  promised  to  get  reparation  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  foreigners  on  the  occasion  acted  in 
a  very  high-handed  and  unjustifiable  manner ;  their  right 
to  navigate  the  straits  was  not  recognised  by  treaty, 
and  the  Japanese  Government  could  hardly  have  done 
more  than  it  did,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country.  A  dispatch  from  the  British  Government  for- 
bidding their  vessels  to  make  war  on  the  Japanese,  unless 
it  was  absolutely  necessary,  arrived  just  after  the  fleet 
had  sailed.  In  1883,  owing  to  an  agitation  in  America, 
Congress  refunded  to  Japan  her  share  of  the  indemnity. 

These  incidents,  however,  proved  to   the  Japanese  the 

hopelessness   of  trying  to  exclude  foreigners  from  their 

Empire,  though  the  Emperor  Komei,  who  had 

(18^7^867).  succeeded  in  1847,  was  strongly  prejudiced 
against  the  intruders,  and  on  one  occasion 
issued  an  edict  ordering  their  expulsion,  on  which  no 
one  attempted  to  act. 

In    1865   Sir  Harry  Parkes  (p.  233)  arrived  as  British 

Plenipotentiary   and    soon    gained    the    goodwill    of    the 

Japanese ;    in    the    same   year   the   Emperor 

^PadfeT^  formally  sanctioned  the  treaties  made  by 
the  Yedo  Government. 

Next  year  the  last  of  the  Shoguns,  Tokugawa  Yoshi- 

nobu,  succeeded  to  the  almost  obsolete  office, 
1866. 

whose   responsibilities   he  would   gladly  have 

avoided,  and   when,   on    the   death    of   Komei    in    1867, 
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the  present  Emperor,  Mutsuhito,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  he  soon  tendered  his  resignation 
with   consent   of  his  vassals.     Thus    after   so 
Empire!^       many    centuries    of    military   usurpation    the 
new  Emperor  became,  what  his  ancestors  had 
been  in  earliest  days,  sole  ruler  of  Japan.     For  a  brief 
space   Tokugawa   administration   continued,  then  a  pro- 
visional Government  was  set  up,  dominated  by  Satsuma 
and    Choshu,   whose   forces   inflicted    defeat   on    the    ex- 
Shogun,  who,  when  invited  merely  for  a  visit  to  Kyoto, 
came   instead   with    a   large   army.      War   continued    in 
a    desultory    way :     after    Yoshinobu    had    retired    into 
private  life  some  of  the  Tokugawa  adherents  still   held 
out,  and  the  last  action  was  fought  far  North. 

The  Imperial    Court,    brought  more  into  contact  with 

the  world,  had  become  reconciled  to  foreign  intercourse, 

and  envoys  of  Western  Powers  were  received 

^capuau^      in  the  Palace.     To  get  rid  of  the  traditions 

of    seclusion    a    new     Imperial    capital    was 

obviously   desirable :  Osaka   at  first  suggested  itself,  but 

Yedo  was   eventually  chosen  ;  its  name  was  changed  to 

Tokyo,  or  '  Eastern  Capital,'  and  the  Emperor  went  to 

reside  in  the  old  Castle  of  the  Shoguns. 

Feudalism,    as    Prince     Ito    has     put    it,    "stood     on 

thoroughly  worm-eaten  though  externally  lacquered  and 

gilt  pillars,"  but  the  nobles  controlled   every 

aboilS      soldier   that   Japan     contained    at    the    time, 

and,  unless    the   system   were   abolished,   the 

Empire  could    never  take  a  place  among   the    kingdoms 

of  the  world.     Ito  himself,  though  it  would  be  a  serious 

error  to  imagine  the   Restoration  to  have   been   due   to 

any  individual  or  even  group  of  individuals,  was  perhaps 
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the  most  prominent  figure  in  all  these  stirring  times.     As 
a  young  ronin  ('  wave  man  ')  he  seems  to  have  had  a  part 
in  the  burning  of  the  unfinished  British  Legation  ^  ;  at  the 
risk  of  his  life  he  went  to  England  as  an  ordinary  seaman  ; 
he  played  a  very  prominent  part  in  all  the  turmoils  of  the 
Restoration  period,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  nearly 
lost  his  life  ;  he  was  four  times  Prime  Minister  ;  whether  in 
ofifice  or  out  he  was  the  Emperor's  most  trusted  adviser ; 
he   did   excellent  work    as    Resident   in    Korea,  and   his 
adventurous   and    noble   life   was  prematurely   cut   short 
by  an   assassin   at    Harbin    in    1909.     But   to   return    to 
feudalism,  the   difficulty  was   surmounted    by 
the  Daimios,     the  Splendid  patriotism  of  the   Daimios  them- 
selves, for,   under   the    lead   of  Satsuma   and 
Choshu,  they  all  (with  insignificant  exceptions)  consented 
to  lay  down  their  power,  delivering  their  land  and  revenues 
into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  from  whom    they  and 
their   retainers   received  small   pensions.     On  August   7, 
1869,  the  Emperor  issued  a  decree  abolishing  the  daimiates 
and  dividing  the  country  into  prefectures,  whose  officials 
were  to  be  agents  of  the  Central  Government.     Few  more 
patriotic  acts  than  this  conduct  of  the  nobility  have  been 
heard  of  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Feudalism  being  thus  abolished,  the  westernisation  of 
the  land  rapidly  proceeded.  Neither  Shogun,  Daimios, 
nor  people  had  shown  any  reluctance  to  use 
SnY/jipa"!;  foreign  inventions,  but,  now  that  the  Court 
had  set  the  example,  European  institutions 
became  the  rage.  In  an  exceedingly  short  space  of 
time  Japan  was  equipped  with  railways,  telegraphs,  a 
postal   system,    a   regular   currency,  an   army  and   navy 

'  Lord  Redesdale. 
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provided  with  the  most  civilised  weapons  of  destruction, 
a  Diet  with  more  or  less  (chiefly  less)  organised  political 
parties,  and  the  other  institutions  of  an  ordinary  modern 
State.  These  '  reforms  '  have  been  introduced  in  a  vastly 
different  spirit  from  those  in  China.  They  were  not 
forced  on  a  reluctant  people  by  stress  of  circumstances, 
but  eagerly  embraced  by  a"  nation  always  wont  to  borrow 
from  its  neighbours.  Whatever  seemed  best  was  borrowed 
from  the  different  Western  Powers  with  considerable 
discrimination,  and  never  without  good  knowledge  of 
principles  and  uses.  Japan  is  largely  transformed  into 
a  Western  State,  but  there  is  no  breach  with  her  past :  the 
present  generation  are  doing  with  European  culture  what 
their  fathers  did  with  Asiatic  culture  many  centuries  ago. 
They  are  no  mere  copyists  ;  the  institutions  they  adopt 
they  likewise  adapt,  and  have  already  begun  to  do 
original  work,  particularly  in  medicine.^  The  Govern- 
ment buildings  are  almost  all  in  foreign  style  ;  the  people 
to  a  great  extent  wear  foreign  dress,  and  the  general 
aspect  of  a  Japanese  city  is  not  so  very  unlike  that  of  a 
European  one.  In  the  country  the  landscapes  are  still, 
on  the  whole,  Oriental,  though  Western  features,  such  as 
railways  and  telegraphs,  constantly  intrude  themselves, 
and  the  general  air  of  dilapidation,  so  common  on  the 
mainland,  is  almost  entirely  absent.  Strange  combina- 
tions between  old  and  new  are  constantly  met  with,  as 
when    some    historic    hillside  ^    is    adorned    by   a    huge 

'  They  are  even  starting  to  improve  the  English  language.  I 
once  saw  an  account  on  which  was  printed,  "  Patronage  of 
European  gentlemen  earnestly  solicited,  our  orders  promptly 
attended  to,  customers  immediately  executed." 

^  The  mountain  above  Moji,  overlooking  the  beautiful  Straits  of 
Shimonoseki,  is  adorned  by  an  advertisement,  with  letters  about 
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advertisement,  or  a  bluejacket  in  European  dress  is 
seen  performing  his  devotions  in  a  Buddhist  or  Shinto 
Temple.  The  peasants  are  still  largely  Buddhist,  and 
the  Temples  are  almost  invariably  clean  and  well  kept, 
with  a  constant  stream  of  worshippers  through  the  day ; 
the  cultured  classes  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  the 
free  thought  of  Europe.  Christianity  is  beginning  to 
become  naturalised,  and  is  the  faith  of  many  prominent 
men  and  women. 

There  were  a  few  small  risings,  got  up  by  people  of 
conservative  tastes,  but  they  had  little  significance. 
Though  it  had  done  so  much  to  promote  the 
Rebdi?oTi877.  Restoration,  however,  the  Satsuma  clan  con- 
tained reactionary  elements  and,  under  the 
leadership  of  Saigo  Takamori,  a  well-equipped  army  was 
collected  at  Kagoshima,  and  in  February,  1877,  started 
on  an  expedition  against  Tokyo.  The  castle  at  Kuma- 
moto,  built  after  the  Korean  war  by  Kato  Kiyomasa, 
now  a  lovely,  quiet  retreat,  covered  with  creepers  and 
ferns,  was  held  by  Government  troops,  and  Saigo  thought 
it  desirable  to  reduce  it  before  proceeding.  He  succeeded 
in  burning  the  wooden  towers,  but  on  the  walls  themselves 
no  impression  could  be  made,  and  several  months  were 
wasted.  The  Government  thus  gained  time  to  collect 
its  forces,  and  an  expedition  was  sent  to  Kiusiu,  by  which 
the  siege  of  the  castle  was  raised  and  the  Satsuma  army 
dispersed.     The  insurrection  was  of  service   to  the  new 

twenty-five  feet  high,  calling  attention  to  the  merits  of  some  mineral 
waters.  The  inscription  is  visible  several  miles  out  at  sea.  For- 
merly some  of  the  mountains  round  the  sacred  city  of  Kyoto  itself 
were  similarly  disfigured,  but  their  placards  were  removed  by 
request  of  the  Emperor  himself. 
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administration  in  giving  it  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing its  strength  and  the  feebleness  of  the  forces  of 
reaction. 

The  Loo  Choo  Islands  had  for  centuries  (like  the  little 
Republic  of  Andorra)  been  tributary  to  both  their  neigh- 
bours ;    Hideyoshi  had  forced  them  to   repu- 
isiands        diate  their  allegiance  to  China,  but  after  his 

annexed,  1874.       1         ,         ,  .  111 

death  the  connection  was  restored,  and  they 
were  on  excellent  terms  with  Kanghi,  The  islanders 
found  no  inconvenience  in  their  dual  allegiance  ;  though 
under  a  Japanese  Dynasty  (p.  69)  they  had  the  usual 
Far  Eastern  reverence  for  China,  and  it  was  without 
enthusiasm  that  in  1874  they  became  part  of  the  Island 
Empire. 

Their  affairs  nearly  caused  a  war  between  the  two 
rival  Powers.  A  vessel  from  Loo  Choo  was  wrecked  on 
Formosa  and  its  crew  were  murdered  by  the  aborigines. 
The  Court  of  Peking  would  take  no  interest  in  the  matter, 
so  the  Japanese  took  on  themselves  to  chastise  the 
culprits.  The  Chinese  did  not  like  this  contempt  for 
their  territory,  but  the  British  Minister  at  Peking,  Sir 
Thomas  Wade  (now  chiefly  remembered  for  a  standard 
work  on  the  Chinese  language),  did  all  he  could  to 
mediate,  and  they  agreed  to  pay  for  the  Japanese  expedi- 
tion and  to  recognise  the  Loo  Choo  Islands  as  outside 
their  Empire. 

Korea  had  for  over  two  centuries  been  as  completely 

closed  to  the  world   as  Japan    before    1853.     A   stretch 

of  neutral    ground,   on  which   no  one  might 

^k"oV"1°       settle,  isolated  the  peninsula  from  Manchuria, 

and  the  only  regular  intercourse  it  had  with 

the  outside  world  was  the  periodic  tribute  embassy  which 
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travelled  by  the  high-road  from  Seoul  to  Peking.  By 
one  of  the  return  embassies  some  Christian  tracts  from 
China  got  introduced  into  Korea,  and  falling  into  the 
hands  of  some  of  the  Literati,  led  to  the  formation  of 
a  quasi-Christian  sect.  Hearing  of  this,  Roman  mission- 
aries contrived  to  smuggle  some  priests  into  the  country 
across  the  northern  frontier,  and  a  native  Church  was 
secretly  founded.  When  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Government  there  was  persecution,  and  at  length  some 
French  missionaries  were  killed.     In  1866  the 

Frcncl] 

Expedition,  1866.  Frcnch  Charge  d' Affairs  at  Peking,  acting  on 
his  own  responsibility,  sent  an  expedition 
under  Admiral  Roze  to  exact  reparation.  The  city  of 
Kang-Hwa,  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Han  River,  was  taken  and  burned.  The  French, 
thinking  of  the  affair  as  a  mere  picnic,  then  sauntered  to 
attack  the  Chen  Tung  Sa,  a  fortified  Buddhist  hill 
Monastery  of  great  beauty  and  interest,  where  the  archives 
of  the  kingdom  were  preserved,  in  the  same  island.  Now 
tigers  in  Korea  are  so  numerous  and  so  troublesome  that 
it  is  said  for  six  months  the  Koreans  hunt  the  tigers  and 
for  the  other  six  months  the  tigers  hunt  the  Koreans. 
A  special  body  of  tiger-hunters  was  maintained  by  the 
Government  to  keep  down  their  numbers.  Had  the 
Convent  been  defended  by  professional  soldiers  many 
of  their  rifles  would  doubtless  have  been  mended  with 
string,  and  their  shooting  would  have  been  of  the  wildest. 
But  it  was  garrisoned  with  hunters  who,  having  practised 
on  tigers,  could  hit  Frenchmen.  The  Europeans  were 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  and  left  the  country 
without  having  retrieved  the  disaster.  The  Koreans  were 
triumphant,  the  persecution  of  Christians  went  on,  while 
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the  news  spreading  all  over  the  East  caused  a  general 

feeling    of    insecurity   to    foreign    residents  ;    it   is   even 

supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Tientsin 

massacre  (p.  279). 

In  1870  the  American  Government  determined  to  open 

up  Korea  to  the  trade  of  the  world.     A  small   squadron 

was  sent  which  captured  the  forts  command- 
American 
Expedition,  1S70.  [^g  t^g  entrance  to  the  Han   River,  most  of 

them  on  the  island  of  Kang-Hwa,  but  even- 
tually the  vessels  returned  to  Chifu,  the  Koreans  having 
got  rid  of  them  by  a  sort  of  passive  resistance. 

Only  six  years  later,  however,  owing  to  an  unprovoked 
attack  on  their  surveying  gunboat  Unyokan,  the  Japanese 

sent   an   expedition,   which   was   a    complete 

Japanese  _  , 

Expedition,  1876.  success.  The  Koreans  agreed  to  pay  an  m- 
demnity,  to  open  Chemulpo,  Gensan,  and 
Fusan  to  foreign  trade  and  to  grant  to  Japan  the  same 
consular  jurisdiction  that  Europeans  had  imposed  on 
Japan  herself.  Thus  the  last  of  the  hermit-nations  on 
the  coast  was  thrown  open  to  the  world,  and  Western 
powers  were  not  slow  to  make  treaties  for  themselves 
and  to  establish  Legations  in  Seoul. 

As  in  other   Eastern  lands,  the  presence  in  Korea  of 

foreigners  caused    considerable  restlessness,  and   in   1882 

there  was   an  outbreak  at   the   capital.     The 

Unrest  in  Korea.    _  i      i  i       •  ^i        i-  c 

Japanese,  never  much  loved  smce  the  time  ot 
Hideyoshi  (p.  154),  became  objects  of  attack  by  the  mob  ; 
their  Legation  was  burned  and  those  of  its  inmates  who 
escaped  had  to  fly  to  the  coast.  The  affair  was  settled  by 
negotiation,  and  besides  an  indemnity  the  Japanese  got 
the  right  of  keeping  soldiers  in  the  country.  China  sent 
Yuan  Shih  Kai  as  Resident,  supported  by  a  considerable 
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force.  In  1885  Ito  and  Li  Hung  Chang  signed  the 
Tientsin  Convention,  agreeing  mutually  to  withdraw  all 
soldiers. 

Meanwhile  the  work  of  American  missionaries  was 
contributing  to  form  a  progressive  Korean  party,  and  for 
a  short  time  the  Government  was  under  its  influence. 
However,  the  Koreans  as  a  nation  declined  to  be  hustled  ; 
there  were  further  troubles  which  Russia  made  her  excuse 
for  a  move  towards  the  frontier.  The  same  year  (1885) 
there  had  been  a  conflict  between  Russian  and  Afghan 
troops  at    Panjdeh.i   and    England   took   the 

Port  Hamilton.  .  .  .  ti      ^      tt         -li. 

precaution  of  occupying  rort  Hamilton,  a 
harbour  in  one  of  the  numerous  islands  off"  the  south  coast 
of  Korea.  Order  being  fully  restored  and  Russia  having 
promised  never  to  occupy  any  part  of  Korea,  the  station 
was  abandoned  in  1887. 

•  In  connection  with  this  matter  interesting  information  will  be 
found  in  the  Life  of  Abdur  Rahman  (p.  255),  edited  by  Mir  Munshi 
Sultan  Mahomed  Khan,  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  The  Amir 
was  fond  of  saying  the  cleverest  thing  in  the  British  Constitution  is 
the  arrangement  whereby  there  is  always  one  party  or  the  other  to 
put  the  blame  upon  when  mistakes  are  made. 


CHAPTER    XVII 

THE  INDIAN    MUTINY 

For  Alia  created  the  English  mad, 
The  maddest  of  all  mankind. 

RuDYARD  Kipling. 

The  Indian  Mutiny  was  the  result  of  widespread  dissatis- 
faction with  English  rule,  caused  by  various  actions  of  the 
Government,  which  did  not  at  that  time  show 
^^Mutiny.""^    sufficient  respect  for  the  traditions  of  its  sub- 
jects.    A  saying  had    been    current   that   the 
British  Raj  should   last  for  a  hundred  years,  and  it  was 
not  an  accident  that  the  rising  occurred  on  the  centenary 
of  Plassey.     The  immediate  cause  of  the  rebellion  was  the 
serving    to    Indian    soldiers   of    cartridges   greased    with 
animal  fat,  abhorrent  to  Moslem  and  Hindu  alike,  though 
not  for  the  same  reason.     Almost  incredible  disregard  of 
the   soldiers'  religious  feelings  had  been  shown   in   their 
manufacture.     After  some   smaller  outbreaks  the   sepoys 
revolted  at  Meerut  (the  largest  military  station 
in  India),  and  marched  on  Delhi,  where  they 
were    joined    by    the    Moslem    citizens.     The    Emperor 
(Bahadar  Shah)   supported    the  movement,   though   with 
reluctance ;  an  enthusiastic  leader  was,  however,  found  in 
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Nana  Sahib,  who  had  been  adopted  by  the  last  of  the 
Peshwas,  but  had  been  refused  a  continuance  of  the  allow- 
ance by  the  British. 

The  flames  of  revolt  rapidly  spread.  In  one  station 
after  another  the  sepoys  murdered  their  officers  and 
joined  their  countrymen  in  arms,  while  at  Cawnpore  the 
English  residents  were  cruelly  put  to  death,  despite  a 
promise  to  the  contrary  by  Nana  Sahib. 

The  Governor-General,  Canning,  who,  in  his  often- 
quoted  speech  before  leaving  England,  had  referred  to  the 

possibility    of    trouble,    nobly   refused    to   be 
(i85s-i86f).      carried  away  by  the    fierce    indignation    that 

passed  over  most  Anglo-Indians.  "  Justice,"  ^ 
he  said,  "  and  that  as  stern,  as  inflexible  as  law  and  might 
can  make  it,  I  will  deal  out.  But  I  will  never  allow  an 
angry  and  undiscriminating  act  or  word  to  proceed  from 
the  Government  of  India  as  long  as  I  am  responsible  for 
it.     I  don't  care  two  straws  for  the  abuse  of  the  papers, 

British    or    Indian."     Havelock,    the    Puritan 

Havelock.  ,        .   ,      . 

soldier,  who  had  complamed  of  bemg  "  pur- 
chased over  by  three  sots  and  two  fools,"  was  at  last,  by 
the  generosity  of  Outram,  permitted  to  command  an 
army  in  the  field  ;  it  included  many  of  his  saints,  famous 
for  never  being  drunk,  and  on  July  7,  1857,  he  set  out  from 
Allahabad  ('  City  of  God  '). 

Defeating  the  Nana's  forces  in  battle,  he  retook  Cawn- 
pore, and  then  hastened  to  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  where 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  foreseeing  the  disturbances,  had 
fortified  and  provisioned  the  Residency,  in  which,  with 
only  a  few  Europeans,  he  was  holding  out  against  vast 
crowds  of  natives.  Lawrence  was  himself  killed  during 
'  Letter  to  Lord  Granville. 
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the  siege,  and  Inglis,  a  Nova  Scotian,  had  succeeded  to 
the  command.  Havelock  forced  a  way  in  through  the 
ranks  of  the  besiegers,  but  was  not  strong  enough  entirely 

to   raise   the   siege.      This    was    done,    after 
1858.  ^ 

some  checks,  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  (after- 
wards Lord  Clyde),  who  came  to  the  rescue  with  a  new 
army,  having  been  sent  out  from  England  to  com- 
mand. 

The  chief  stronghold  of  the  insurgents  was  Delhi,  a  city 
round  which,  more  than  any  other,  traditions  of  ancient 
greatness  clustered.  It  was  held  by  a  garrison 
of  about  thirty  thousand  well-trained  sepoys, 
and  besieged  by  the  British  army,  camped  on  the  famous 
Ridge.  Eventually  it  was  carried  by  assault  amid  scenes 
of  frightful  slaughter,  a  few  days  before  the  final  relief  of 
Lucknow.  The  Emperor  was  captured  and  his  three  sons 
were  shot  by  Major  Hodson,  and  so  miserably  perished  the 
poor  remnants  of  Timur's  house.^  By  January,  1859,  the 
remains  of  the  revolt  had  been  practically  stamped  out  by 
Campbell's  forces,  and  the  authority  of  Government  was 
restored. 

The  British  had  never  for  a  moment  been  in  doubt  as  to 
the  result,  and  it  was  in  1857  that  the  Universities  at  the 
three  Presidential  cities  were  founded  to  open  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  West  to  the  Indians, 

Widespread  as  the  Mutiny  had  been,  it  was  confined  to 
the  North,  no  outbreak  occurring  among  the  sepoys  in  the 
Bombay  and  Madras  Presidencies  ;  it  was  crushed  very 
largely  by  native  troops,  the  Sikhs  and  Gurkhas  especially 
rendering  extremely  valuable  services.     Except  in  Oudh, 

'  The  Emperor  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Burma,  where  even  the 
Moslems  took  no  notice  of  his  death. 
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it  had  been  purely  military,  the  people  remaining  fairly 
quiet.i 

Order    once    restored,    the     Government    was    pretty 

thoroughly  reformed,  strong  efforts  to  please  the  Indians 

were  made,  the  annexation  policy  was  dropped, 

Reforms.  ,        >t      •         r-  i^  J'  ff       y 

the  Native  States  were  let  alone,  and  the  right 
of  adoption  conceded.  The  Company  was  dissolved,  and 
its  territories  passed  directly  to  the  Crown,  so  that  a 
Viceroy  took  the  place  of  the  Governor-General.  Under 
the  Viceroys  much  has  been  done  to  extend  education, 
railways,  telegraphs,  and  other  appliances  of  Western 
civilisation,  though  without  attempting  to  Anglicise 
India  or  to  destroy  the  ancient  institutions  of  the 
peninsula. 

In  1872  an  admirable  Viceroy  (whose  name  is  fittingly 
preserved  by  the  Mayo  College  at  A j mere,  in  Rajputana) 
was  murdered  by  a  Mohammedan  convict  during  a  visit  to 
the  Andaman  Islands,  but  on  the  whole  the  peninsula  has 
enjoyed  greater  peace,  probably  also  greater  prosperity, 
since  the  mutiny  than  ever  before  in  the  long  course  of  its 
history,  though  there  have  been  constant  famines,  and 
though  the  plague  has  more  than  once  visited  the  crowded 
cities,  sometimes  causing  serious  riots.  In  1877,  at  a 
durbar  held  near  Delhi,  Queen  Victoria  was  proclaimed 
Empress  of  India. 

The  activity  of  the  Russians  in  Central  Asia  has  given 
the  States  on  the  northern  frontier  of  India  an  importance 

'  It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  chief  rebellions  against  British 
authority  (the  American  Revolution  and  the  Indian  Mutiny)  were 
ahke  in  being  provoked  rather  by  irritating  and  unsympathetic 
treatment  than  by  anything  really  to  be  classed  as  tyranny  or 
oppression. 
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they  did  not  before  possess,  and  has  made  it  necessary 
for    England  to  estabh'sh  her   influence   over 

The  Frontier. 

them.       By    far    the    most     important,    both 

poh'tically  and  strategically,  are  Afghanistan  and  Kashmir. 

After    Dost    Mohammed's   death   in    1863,   there   was 

trouble  in  Afghanistan,  including  a  massacre  of  Europeans 

in  Kabul,  but  in  1880  the  prestige  of  the 
war'IsV^isso.    British     was     completely     restored     by    the 

brilliant  campaign  of  Lord  Roberts,  and  a 
friendly  prince,  Abdur  Rahman  Khan,  a  grandson  of  Dost 
Mohammed,  who  had  spent  some  years  in  Russian 
Turkestan,  was  recognised  as  Amir.  A  treaty  was  made 
with  him  by  which  Afghanistan,  while  fully  retaining 
independence  in  internal  administration,  was  virtually 
placed  under  British  suzerainty,  receiving  an  annual 
subsidy  from  the  Indian  Government  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  a  sufficient  army.  As  Abdur  Rahman  puts  it 
in  his  memoirs  :  "  I  placed  my  foot  in  the  stirrup  of  pro- 
gress and  administration."  Afghanistan  was  largely 
transformed  under  his  enlightened  rule. 

The  Dogra  Rajputs  had,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Sikhs, 
secured  the  control  of  Kashmir,  though  nearly  the  whole 

population  is  Moslem.     The  administration  of 

Kashmir.  .         tn  -n/r    i  •  •  i       i 

the  Dogra  Maharaja  was,  however,  not  ideal, 
and  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  Kashmiris,  as  well  as  to 
secure  her  own  position  in  the  country.  Great  Britain 
sent  officers  to  carry  out  much  needed  reforms,  especially 
in  connection  with  taxation.  To  provide  against  a 
possible  Russian  invasion,  military  roads  were  made 
among  the  mountains  with  stations  in  convenient  posi- 
tions. Local  chiefs  constantly  opposed  these  operations 
and  several  expeditions  had  to  be  sent  to  bring  the  tribes 
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concerned  under  British  influence,  and  to  prevent  them 
receiving  emissaries  from  Russia.^ 

One  of  the  most  interesting  States  thus  conquered  was 
Hunza,  a  very  ancient  miniature  kingdom  whose  Thum 
claimed  descent  from  Alexander  the  Great, 
Expeduion^sgi.  ^"^  whose  warlike  people  shared  the  Kanjut 
valley  with  the  less  warlike  Nagars.  The  two 
nations,  though  frequently  at  war  with  one  another,  com- 
bined to  defend  their  valley  against  all  invaders  and  to 
rob  caravans  :  they  had  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  a 
Dogra  force  sent  to  subjugate  them.  As  the  Thum  of 
Hunza  refused  to  allow  any  roads  to  be  made  through  his 
territory,  a  small  expedition  was  sent  against  him  in  1891. 
It  was  completely  successful  ;  the  forts  protecting  the 
valley  were  stormed,  the  Thum  fled  to  Chinese  territory, 
and  his  people  submitted  quietly  to  the  British.^ 

Great  Britain's  policy  with  these  tribes  has  been,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  abstain  from  interfering  with  their  institu- 
tions, leaving  them  self-government  as  far  as  possible,  and 
while  taking  every  precaution  to  secure  their  loyalty  and 
to  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  revolting,  to  keep  them 
strong  enough  to  protect  their  territory  against  invaders 
from  without. 

In  1904,  as  the  Tibetans  were  negotiating  with  Russia 

and  not  making  themselves  particularly  agreeable  on  the 

Indian  frontier,  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Curzon,  dis- 

^''tton'^igor'^'"  patched  an  expedition  under  Younghusband, 

which  succeeded  in  reaching  Lhasa,  and  got 

a  treaty  providing   for   an   indemnity  and   a   temporary 

'  Much  interesting  information  as  to  this  and  the  general  question 
of  our  Indian  rule  will  be  found  in  A.  E.  W.  Mason's  Broken  Road. 
'  E.  F.  Knight,  Where  Three  Empires  Meet. 
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British  occupation  of  the  Chumbi  Valley,  This,  however, 
the  Imperial  Government  declined  to  sanction.^  Stung 
by  this  contempt  for  its  territory,  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment soon  afterwards  took  effective  measures  to 
strengthen  its  hold  on  Tibet,  deposing  an  unacceptable 
Dalai  Lama,  who  retreated  into  India. 

Had  Asoka  been  followed  by  rulers  as  capable  as  him- 
self,   India    might    comparatively   early   have   become   a 

nation  ;  had  the   policy  of  Akbar   been  con- 
^"[ni'ndiaf'°"   tinued,  she  might  have  taken  her  place  among 

the  Empires  of  the  East,  but  the  peninsula  was 
fated  to  be  the  home  of  many  races  and  many  creeds  with 
nothing  to  bind  them  together  until  the  British  came. 
Absent-mindedly  has  Britain  solved  the  problem  that 
baffled  a  hundred  generations  of  Indians,  and  at  least  she 
has  honestly  striven  to  govern  the  peninsula  for  the  good 
of  its  people  on  the  whole.  Unrest  there  is,  largely 
because  the  Indian  Universities  turn  out  students  imbued 
with  the  newest  ideas  of  the  West,  while  the  Government 
has  to  remain  so  largely  on  the  lines  of  the  East. 
Britain's  difficulties  in  India  are  almost  unique  in  that  her 
chief  troubles  are  not  with  those  she  has  influenced  least,  but 
with  those  she  has  influenced  most.  Westernised  Indians 
first  convened  a  National  Congress  in  1885,  and  demanded 

the    right    to    govern     themselves.      Though 
^c^uncfiL!"     Indian  municipalities  had    been    a   somewhat 

qualified  success,  a  great  step  was  taken  in 
1909,  when  provision  was  made  for  new  Councils  whose 

'  Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  India  and  Tibet :  Relations  from  the 
Time  of  Warren  Hastings  to  1910.  (Many  forward  moves  of  earlier 
days  would  have  been  similarly  pulled  up  had  London  had  hold  of 
one  end  of  the  necessary  wire.) 

17 
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members  are  partly  official  (partly  expert)  ^  and  partly 
elected  by  the  people.  In  the  Imperial  Council  the  elected 
members  are  32,  out  of  a  total  of  68  ;  in  Burma  9  are 
elected,  7  official  and  2  expert.^  In  the  other  Provinces 
(Madras,  Bombay,  Bengal,  United  Provinces,  Eastern 
Bengal  and  Assam,  Punjab)  the  elected  have  a  clear 
majority.  Thus  has  the  British  Government  gone  far  to 
satisfy  the  aspirations  of  Indians  who  want  the  administra- 
tion of  their  country  assimilated  to  that  of  other  parts  of 
the  Empire.  British  love  of  justice  is  proverbial  and  beyond 
all  praise,  but  individual  Britishers  at  times  have  such 
rough  manners  and  are  so  unsympathetic  with  Asiatics 
that  their  excellent  qualities  are  largely  neutralised.  The 
English,  as  a  rule,  carry  their  dislike  of  hypocrisy  to 
extremes.  In  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  a  fashion  to 
paint  and  varnish  old  oak  work  in  the  vulgarest  imitation 
of  the  very  wood  it  actually  was.  That  is  no  bad  illustra- 
tion of  British  rule  in  the  East !  The  British  race  as  a 
whole  must  be  very  noble  at  bottom  to  have  survived  so 
long  and  so  well  the  immense  damage  done  to  it  by  the 
individual  snobs  that  Thackeray  so  exactly  portrayed. 
The  new  Councils  can  hardly  be  better  inaugurated  than 
by  the  crowning  of  the  British  Emperor  on  Indian  soil  in 
the  ancient  Imperial  Capital. 

'  The  expert  members  are  for  temporary  purposes  and  may  not 
be  used  to  form  an  official  majority  in  the  Provinces. 
»  Ibid. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

INDO-CHINA  AND   BORNEO 

A  week  in  the  spring  to  the  exile  appears 

Like  an  absence  from  home  of  a  couple  of  years. 

HsiEH  Tao-heng,  seventh-century 
Chinese  poet.    {Giles.) 

The  old  Burmese  Emperors  were  not  unconscious  of  their 

dignity,  and  each  claimed  to  be  King  of  Kings  to  whom 

all  other  kings  ought  to  be  subject,  as  being 

Burmese       near  kinsman  to  all  the  Gods  in  Heaven  and 

Emperors. 

on  earth.  Brother  of  the  Sun,  Lord  of  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea,  King  of  the  White  Ele- 
phant and  Twenty -four  Umbrellas,^  the  Glory  of  the 
Whole  Earth.  Foreign  envoys  had  to  kneel  with  their 
hands  over  their  heads  and  so  remain  till  told  they  might 
get  up.  And  because  the  very  brutes  ought  to  pay 
obedience  to  this  universal  monarch  some  of  his  elephants 
were  taught  to  kneel  down  when  the  sovereign  passed.^ 
All  this  could  hardly  be  gratifying  to  the  more  vigorous 
Chinese  Emperors,  and,  making  a  trifling  dispute  about 

'  Presumably  all  on  the  same  stick,  extremely  dignified  though 
not  so  very  useful  for  keeping  off  the  rain.  Something  of  the  kind 
placed  over  relics  was  the  origin  of  Chinese  and  other  pagodas. 

*  Hamilton,  in  part  quoting  Allison  (both  eighteenth  -  century 
writers). 

259 
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the  frontier  of  Yunnan  his  excuse,  Ch'ien  Lung  dispatched 
an  army  of  invasion. 

The  country  had  long  been  distracted  by  war  between 

Upper  Burma  and  Pegu,i  and  the  latter  was  getting  the 

worse    of    it    when    a   deliverer  arose  for  the 

Alonipra. 

Burmese  in  Alompra,  who  in  1753,  after 
smaller    successes,   captured    Pegu    and    built    Rangoon, 

his  city  of  victory,  a  few  miles  off.     Dupleix 

1753. 

(p.  197)  had  sent  two  French  vessels  to  succour 
the  Peguans,  which  did  not  succeed  in  effecting  much. 
The  British  seem  to  have  given  some  help  to  Alompra, 
for,  when  he  had  established  his  power,  he  willingly  gave 
them  the  island  of  Negrais  at  the  mouth  of  the  Irawady, 
and  the  district  of  Bassein  on  the  mainland. 

The   Peguans,  after   a   time,  found    themselves   strong 
enough   to   renew   the    war,  but   they  were   defeated    by 
Alompra's  grandson,  and  it  was  against  him 
^Expeduff    that  Ch'ien  Lung's  expedition  was  sent.     The 
Chinese  army  penetrated  as  far  as  Ava,  but 
it   was   almost  annihilated    by   the   Burmese,   who,  how- 
ever,    in     making     a     treaty     recognised     the     nominal 
suzerainty   of    the   Empire,   which,   whether   defeated   or 
victorious,  has  managed  somehow  or  other  so  to  impress 
all  its  neighbours. 

The  power  of  the  Siamese  had  been  consolidated  by 
a  prince  who    on    coming  to  the    throne  took    the   title 
Phra    Rama-Thibodi,   and   who   in   the   four- 
teenth    century    conquered     Southern    Siam 
and  part  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.     In    1350  he  founded 

'  Ccesar  Frederic,  who  was  there  in  1567,  says  the  old  Kings  of 
Pegu  were  most  conscientious  in  not  taking  presents  from  suitors 
unless  they  felt  able  to  grant  their  requests. 
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the  city  of  Ayuthia,^  which  soon  attracted  Cambodians, 
Burmese,  Chinese,  and  Indians  for  purposes  of  trade. 
During  the  same  century  there  were  wars  with  Malacca, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  led  to  any  special 
result.  The  Dynasty  continued  for  some  fifteen  gene- 
rations ;  there  were  constant  wars  with  Pegu,  which  in 
1556  culminated  in  the  triumph  of  the  latter,  Ayuthia 
itself  being  captured.^ 

The  fourth  monarch  of  a  later  Dynasty  was  the  famous 

Phra  Narai,  who  succeeded  in  1656.     Gervaise  has  a  story 

of  how  he  once  quartered  a  baboon  on  a  priest 

Phra  Narai. 

who  grumbled  at  the  strictness  of  his  rule,  and 
hearing  complaints  of  the  animal's  conduct,  remarked, 
"  You  cannot  endure  the  inconvenience  of  an  ape  for 
three  or  four  days,  yet  would  have  me  suffer  the  insolence 
of  my  subjects,  a  thousand  times  more  insupportable 
than  the  most  malicious  apes,  all  my  life  long.  Go  and 
learn  that  if  I  know  how  to  punish  the  wicked  well,  I 
know  how  to  reward  the  good  better."  The  king  en- 
couraged  European  adventurers  who   visited   his  Court ; 

the  best  known  was  Constantine  Phaulkon,  a 

Phaulkon. 

Cephalonian  Greek,  who  first  came  out  to 
the  East  as  cockswain  on  an  English  boat,  and  eventually 
became  chief  Minister  of  Siam.  Under  his  direction 
reforms  of  different  kinds  were  carried  out,  forts  were 
erected  in  foreign   style,  one  at  Bangkok.     An  embassy 

'  Loubere  (writing  in  1689)  gives  a  detailed  description  of  its 
Palace  and  Temples.  He  credits  the  Siamese  with  all  the  virtues 
except  energy. 

*  Gaspar  de  Cruz  ;  the  war  seems  to  have  been  about  a  white 
elephant.  Portuguese  filibusters  helped  all  sides  in  the  Burmese- 
Siamese-Cambodian  squabbles  that  followed ;  the  only  apparent 
result  was  to  reduce  European  prestige. 
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to  France  which  he  promoted  got  him  into  serious  trouble, 
for  the  return  embassy,  consisting  chiefly  of  soldiers,  was 
by  him  put  into  possession  of  the  Bangkok  fort,  which 
somehow  displeased  his  master,  and  he  was  executed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  same  century  a  good   many 

Japanese  pirates  had  settled  in  Siam,  where  their  military 

services   were   much   appreciated.      Later   on 

■^^^siam^'"  however,  when  the  settlers  were  beginning  to 
feel  comfortably  at  home,  a  great  many  of 
them  were  murdered,  merely  because  they  were  not  quite 
sufficiently  modest.  It  might  have  been  better  to  bear 
with  them  longer,  for,  trying  as  they  doubtless  were,  they 
and  their  descendants  might  have  formed  the  nucleus  of 
an  effective  army,  for  want  of  which  the  next  war  with 

Burma    was    beyond    measure  disastrous,  and 

1767. 

Ayuthia  itself  was  captured  and  burned. 
Despairing  of  holding  the  country  they  had  conquered, 
the  Burmese  merely  purloined  as  much  property  as  they 
could  find,  and  then  agreed  to  a  peace  by  which  they 
received  the  district  of  Tenasserim. 

The  defeated  Siamese  were  rallied  by  Phaya  Tak, 
a  Governor  in  the  North,  whose  father  was  Chinese,  and 
Bangkok,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Meinam,  was  made  the 
capital  of  the  reduced  kingdom.  The  town,  being  a 
seaport,  grew  rapidly  and  became  an  important  com- 
mercial centre.  The  present  Dynasty  was 
founded  by  Yaut  Fa,  who  attempted  the 
re-conquest  of  Tenasserim  and  captured  Tavoy,  though 
he  had  to  relinquish  it  soon. 

The  history  of  Cambodia  (despite  the  splendid  recent 
research  work  of  the  French)  seems  on  the  whole  more 
obscure  than  that  of  any  other  Asiatic  country  of  equal 
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importance.    The  Empire  was  founded  by  a  Brahman  colony 

from  India  (p.  49),  who  enslaved  the  natives  and  forced 

them  to  labour  on  their  magnificent  buildings, 

Cambodia.  .      .    .     . 

until  they  were  overthrown  by  the  Thai,  forbears 
of  the  Siamese,  when,  as  Sir  Hugh  Clifford  puts  it:  "  One 

fancies  one  can   see   the  Brahmans,  dreaded 

^^of^the°"      ^"^^  revered  no  longer,  seeking  shelter  in  the 

c'oiony"       inhospitable  jungles,  watching  from  afar  their 

blazing  cities,  tracked  down  like  wild  beasts, 
and  slain  with  every  circumstance  of  horror  which  the 
devilish  ingenuity  of  the  East  and  the  savagery  of  ac- 
cumulated hatred  could  devise.  The  imagination  pictures 
the  mobs  of  brutalised,  maddened  wretches  pouring  out  of 
the  quarries  in  which  their  lives,  and  those  of  so  many  of 
their  fathers,  had  been  spent,  leaving  the  half-lifted  block 
where  it  chanced  to  lie,  and  slaking  a  blind  rage  upon 
the  Temples  whose  solidity  defied  even  their  passionate 
efforts  at  destruction.  The  thought  of  this  gigantic 
upheaval,  this  violent  explosion  of  a  myth  which  had 
dominated  the  souls  and  enslaved  the  bodies  of  thousands 
from  generation  to  generation,  makes  an  appeal  to  the 
imagination  even  more  compelling  than  that  which  the 
wonder-tale  of  the  Brahman  invasion  of  Further  India 
has  power  to  excite." 

Cambodia   seems   never  to  have  recovered    more   than 
a  fraction  of  its  former  power,  though  it  is  satisfactory 

to  know  that  disputes  with  Siam  were  some- 
cam'bodia       times   settled    by    fighting   elephants   without 

spilling  human  blood,  a  triumph,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  of  Buddhist  ethics,  which  would  have  been  still 
greater  had  there  been  no  disputes  at  all.  As  has 
happened    elsewhere,   both    before    and    since,   however, 
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anger  prevailed  over  common  sense  and  wars  went  on 
again ;  apparently  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Cambodians  had  to  recognise  Siamese  suzerainty.  The 
existing  Dynasty  of  Cambodia,  whose  capital  is  Phnom 
Penh,  claims  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  in  Asia;  its  actions 
at  the  present  time  are  controlled  by  a  French  Resident. 
Annam  (capital  Hue)  was  independent  of  China,  in 
everything  but  name,  from  about  the  tenth  century, 
Tonquin  was  sometimes  controlled  by  China, 

Annam. 

sometimes  not,  in  either  case  it  was  almost 
always  in  a  state  of  war ;  things  became  rather  better 
when,  in  1427,  Li  Loi  made  himself  king,  chose  Hanoi 
as  the  capital,  and  selected  his  officials  by  competitive 
examination.  In  the  eighteenth  century  Gia  Long,  King 
of  Annam,  was  driven  from  his  throne  by  the  Tonquinese 
and  took  refuge  in  Siam.  The  French  Bishop  of  Bangkok 
(Pigneaux  de  Betaine)  took  up  his  cause,  and  Louis  XVI., 
whom  he  had  induced  to  promise  assistance,  being  other- 
wise employed  by  the  French  Revolution,  the  warlike 
prelate  raised  an  army  of  his  own,  chiefly  from  European 
adventurers  in  the  East.  Gia  Long  was  restored  to  his 
throne,  but  as  his  French  allies  showed  too  clearly  that 
their  help  had  not  been  wholly  unselfish,  he  quarrelled 
with  them  before  the  end  of  his  reign. 

On  his  death  in  1820  the  anti-foreign  party  in  Annam 
got  complete    control   of  the    Government,   and    though 

their   missionaries    continued   to   labour   with 
ExpedTon  to    some  success,  the  French  did  little  or  nothing 

to  extend  their  political  power  there  until 
1858,  when,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  a  French  subject 
and  of  numbers  of  the  native  Christians  (who  had  appealed 
to  Napoleon  III.  for  protection),  an  expedition  was  sent 
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under  Admiral  Rigault  de  Genouilly,  which  seized 
Tourane.  Not  liking  the  looks  of  it,  however,  the  French 
moved  south  and  took  possession  of  Saigon,  the  chief  town 
of  the  southern  part  of  Annam,  which  became  the  centre 
of  their  power  in  Indo-China.  The  Court  of  Hu6,  being 
powerless  to  resist,  ceded  three  provinces  to  the  invaders, 
and  a  few  years  later,  after  another  war,  three  more. 

Reports   of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Tonquin  made  the 

French    think    it   ought    to   be   theirs,  and    in    1873    an 

expedition    under    Garnier    was    sent.       The 

Tonquin. 

Tonquinese,  with  the  help  of  the  Black  Flags 
(irregular  bands  of  soldiery,  consisting  of  the  remnants 
of  the  defeated  T'ai  P'ings,  who  had  fled  across  the 
frontier,  and  adventurers  who  had  joined  their  ranks), 
made  a  vigorous  resistance ;  the  French  were  defeated 
with  heavy  loss,  Garnier  himself  being  among  the 
slain.  A  treaty  was  made  with  Annam,  by  which 
they  secured  only  trading  rights  at  Hanoi,  the  capital 
of  Tonquin. 

In  1880,  the  King  of  Annam,  having  for  several  years 
paid  his  tribute  with  a  regularity  unknown  before, 
sent  an  embassy  to  Peking  to  seek  Chinese  help  against 
French  aggression.  His  dispatch  was  published  in  the 
Peking  Gazette,  the  official  organ  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, and  the  oldest  newspaper  in  the  world,  but  no  expedi- 
tion was  sent  to  his  help.    Two  years  later  Riviere  was  sent 

by  the  Governor  of  Saigon  to  renew  the  war 

1882.  ^  ,  ^. 

against  Tonquin.  He  gained  a  few  successes, 
but  eventually  he  was  defeated  and  slain  after  a  campaign 
closely  resembling  that  of  Garnier,  nine  years  before. 
The  war,  however,  still  dragged  on,  and  the  capture  of 
Sontag,  part  of  whose  garrison  was  Chinese,  hastened  a 
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breach  with  China,  which  could  not  in  any  case  have  been 

averted  for  long.     Formosa  was  invaded,  and  the  French 

tried  to  seize  some  coal-mines  there,  but  the 

1883.     War 

between  China     Chinese  flooded  them,  and  they  were  unable 

and  trance.  ^ 

to  effect  anything  of  importance  in  the  island. 
In  Tonquin  they  gained  some  victories,  but  not  without 
sustaining  several  reverses.  On  the  sea  they  defeated 
the  Chinese  in  the  vicinity  of  Shapu,  and  in  the  harbour 
of  Fuchou.  At  length,  in  1885,  Sir  Robert  Hart  contrived 
to  get  France  and  China  to  make  peace,  when  it  was 
agreed  that  Tonquin  should  be  under  French  protection, 
but  that  Formosa  should  be  evacuated.  During  the  war, 
in  1884,  the  French  had  forced  the  King  of  Annam  to 
recognise  their  suzerainty. 

Siam  had  in  1864  been  compelled  to  abandon  all  claim 
to  the  suzerainty    of  Cambodia,  and  between    1893  and 

1907  the   French  on  one  pretext  or  another 

seized  much  of  the  east  of  Siam,  while  the 
British  relieved  her  of  part  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
Under   Chulalongkorn  much   was   done   to    improve  the 

administration  (which  wanted  it  very  badly), 
^"(J^'^-lfi"    partly  with  the  help  of  Japanese.     In  October, 

1910,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Maha 
Vajiravndh,  who  has  received  an  English  education  at 
Harrow,  Sandhurst,  and  Oxford.  Few  men,  if  indeed  any, 
have  ever  ascended  an  Eastern  throne  with  so  complete  a 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  West. 

The   part  of  Burma  which  still  remained  independent 

was  so  feebly  ruled  by  King  Thibaw  that  the 
^''war^^lsTs"^    country  was  reduced  to  anarchy,  and  in  1884, 

to  protect  their  own  trade,  the  Chinese  occu- 
pied Bhamo.     Next  year  the  English,  advancing  from  the 
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south  on  Mandalay,  which  had  become  the  Burmese 
capital,  dethroned  the  ruler  who  had  shown  himself  so 
incompetent,  and  annexed  the  whole  of  his  dominions, 
including  some  of  the  Shan  States,  which  had  acknow- 
ledged his  authority.^  The  Chinese  consented  to  with- 
draw from  Bhamo. 

Siam  is  thus  the  only  country  in  the  Indo-Chinese 
peninsula  that  is  not  under  England  or  France.  Burma 
is  part  of  the  Indian  Empire ;  the  old  village  community 
system  still  flourishes,  the  headman  being  designated 
ywathngyi.  The  well-known  scientist,  Paul  Bert, 
was  French  Resident  in  Cochin-China  in  1886;  the 
present  greatly  improved  form  of  government  was 
devised  by  Paul  Doumer  who  went  out  as  Governor  in 
1896,  and  organised  a  central  administration  with  five 
subordinate  ones — Tonquin,  Annam,  Cambodia,  Cochin- 
China,  and  Laos.2 

The  position  of  England  in  Borneo  was  secured  very 

largely  by  the  efforts  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  well  known  as 

the  first  European  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  born  in 

Borneo.      Rajah  t-..        _        .,  i  •   i         i 

Brooke  (1841-    180^.     His    family   were  connected    with   the 
1868).  '^  ^ 

East — his  father  having  held  office  under  the 

Bengal  Government — and  early  in  life  he  travelled  much 

in  India,  China  and  the  islands,  being  for  some  time  in 

the   service   of  the  East    India  Company.      During    his 

cruises  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  he  formed  the  design  of 

improving  the  social  condition  of  the  natives,  who  endured 

'  A  very  interesting  account  of  the  reign  is  given  in  Thibaw's 
Queen,  by  H.  Fielding. 

"  Interesting  information  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  AUeyne 
Ireland's  Far  Eastern  Tropics.  Chailley-Bert's  Colonisation  of  htdo- 
China  is  an  admirable  French  appreciation  of  British  methods. 
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untold  misery  from  the  unceasing  tribal  wars  on  land  and 
the  unchecked  piracy  on  sea.  "  The  rapacious  European," 
he  wrote,  "  has  reduced  them  to  their  present  position. 
Their  governments  have  been  broken  up,  the  old  States 
decomposed  by  treachery,  bribery,  and  intrigue,  their 
possessions  snatched  from  them  under  flimsy  pretensions, 
their  trade  restricted,  their  vices  encouraged,  their  virtues 
repressed,  and  their  energies  paralysed  or  rendered 
desperate."  On  his  father's  death,  Brooke,  fitted  out  a 
yacht  in  England,  and  sailed  to  Sarawak  in  1838.  There 
was  a  revolt  against  the  Sultan  of  Bruni  ^  at  the  time,  and 
his  uncle  (Muda  Hassim)  had  been  sent  to  restore  order. 
Brooke  offered  his  services,  which  were  accepted,  and  the 
rebels  were  soon  suppressed.  He  at  first  got  only  per- 
mission to  trade  as  his  reward,  but  before  long  he  became 
Rajah  of  Sarawak,  the  Sultan  confirming  him  in  the 
office,  without  enthusiasm,  in  1841.  He  applied  himself 
with  vigour  to  the  organisation  of  the  new  kingdom,  and 
by  pure  force  of  character  won  the  respect  and  affection 
of  the  people  as  few  Europeans  have  done.  Kuching, 
a  seaport,  was  fixed  on  as  the  seat  of  Government ;  a  new 
and  better  system  of  taxation  was  devised ;  a  Civil  Service 
was  instituted.  Christian  missionaries  were  encouraged, 
but  forbidden  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  Moham- 
medans ;  the  pirates  who  had  infested  the  coasts  from  a 
time  beyond  which  the  memory  of  man  ran  not  to  the 
contrary,  were  annihilated  with  British  help  ;  all  classes  of 

'  The  town  of  Bruni,  like  most  in  that  part  of  the  world,  is  built 
on  piles  over  a  stretch  of  shallow  water  at  the  mouth  of  a  river. 
Its  streets  consist  of  rows  of  thatched  wooden  huts,  and  its  general 
arrangement  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  ancient  lake  dwellings 
of  Switzerland. 
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the   natives    were    consulted    and    conciliated    as    far    as 

possible,  and  the  country  attained  a  prosperity  which  it 

had  never  known  under  its  Moslem   rulers.      In    1856  a 

Council  of  two  Europeans  and  four  Datus  (or  native  chiefs) 

was  instituted. 

During  the  next  year,  however,  the  Chinese,  who  formed 

the  most  industrious  part  of  the  population,  rose  in  revolt 

and  burned  the  Palace  of  the  Rajah,  who  himself 
1857.  ■' 

only  escaped  by  swimming,  but  the  other  natives 
remained  loyal,  and  the  revolt  was  easily  suppressed  and 
severely  punished.  Brooke  was  made  British  Consul- 
General  for  the  whole  island  of  Borneo,  and  for  four  years 
was  also  Governor  of  Labuan,  which  had  been  bought 
by  England  from  the  Sultan  of  Bruni  in  1846.  On  a 
visit  to  Queen  Victoria,  being  asked  how  he  had  managed 
to  set  up  a  Government  in  the  wilds  without  army  or  navy 
behind  him,  he  told  her  he  found  it  easier  to  rule  ten 
thousand  Asiatics  than  ten  Englishmen.  In  1863,  after  a 
long  controversy  on  the  subject,  the  English  Government 
recognised  the  independence  of  Sarawak,  which  had 
already  been  acknowledged  by  the  United  States,  and 
a  Consul  was  appointed  to  reside  at  Kuching.  Rajah 
Brooke  died  at  his  Dartmoor  home  in  1868,  and  lies 
buried  by  the  quiet  little  Church  of  Sheepstor,  which  con- 
tains an  Elizabethan  monument  to  some  near  relatives  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake.  He  was  succeeded  as  Rajah  by  his 
nephew,  the  present  ruler,  Charles  Johnson,  who  had 
already  taken  the  name  of  Brooke.  Under  his  care 
Sarawak  continued  to  prosper. 

In  1888  both  Bruni  and  Sarawak  were  placed  under 
British  protection. 

A   Royal   Charter   was   granted   to   the    British  North 
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Borneo  Company  in    1881,  for  though  Zephaniah  Holwell 

had  written  in   1765,  "a  trading  and  a  fighting  company 

is  a  two-headed  monster  in  nature  that  can- 
British  North 

comTn  "°^  exist  long,"  the  system  was  undeniably 
convenient.  Its  territory,  obtained  in  1 879-1 880 
from  the  Sultans  of  Sulu  and  Bruni,  comprises  over  thirty 
thousand  square  miles  in  the  north  of  the  island,  including 
the  great  granite  mountain,  Kina  Balu  ;  Sandakan,  on  the 
east  coast,  is  the  chief  town.  Labuan  was  added  to  their 
jurisdiction  in   1890. 

In  1886  the  Keeling,  or  Cocos,  Islands,  a  small  group  of 
coral  atolls,  where  a  Scotchman  named  Ross  had  played 
much  the  same  part  as  Brooke  in  Sarawak,  but  on  a  far 
smaller  scale,  were  annexed  to  the  Straits  Settlements, 
which  in  the  previous  year  had  been  defined  by  letters- 
patent  as  consisting  of  Singapore,  Malacca,  Penang, 
Province  Wellesley,  and  the  Dindings.^  Keeling  Islands 
had  been  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain  since  1856, 
and  had  for  some  years  been  attached  to  Ceylon. 

'  Besides  these  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula  there  are  several  protected  Native  States,  of  which  the 
most  important  are  Johor  (p.  116),  Perak,  Selangor,  and  Pahang. 
The  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  was  taken  over  from  Siam  in 
1908.     Penang  was  acquired  by  the  East  India  Co.  in  1785. 


CHAPTER   XIX 
THE   RUSSIANS   IN   ASIA 

"  The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be ;  and  that  which 
is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done :  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the 

sun." — ECCLESIASTES. 

Fears  of  a  Muscovite  invasion  of  India  were  not  altogether 
groundless,  for,  having  once  begun  to  make  conquests  in 

Asia,  Russia  had  been  rapidly  pushing  forward 
centraiAsla.     her  frontiers  there.     In  1801  the  Tsar  (Paul  I.) 

sent  to  Prince  Orlofif,  the  chief  of  the  Cossacks, 

a   plan    for   invading    India  by   Orenburg   and    Bokhara, 

adding,  "  We  must  take   the   entire   commerce   into   our 

hands."     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  aspirations  after 

Indian  dominion  have  existed  in  St.  Petersburg,  though 

the  fate  of  Port  Arthur  has  doubtless  shelved  them  for  a 

long  time  to  come. 

Peter  the  Great  was  far  more  anxious  to  secure  for  his 

Empire    a   position    among    European    States    than    to 

increase  her  territory  in  the  East,  but  hearing  that  Central 

Asia  was  rich  in  gold,  he  was  Western  enough  to  wish  to 

possess   it.     Practically  all  he  contrived  to  do,  however, 

was  to  seize  much   of  the  land   round  the  Caspian. 

Between   1830,  when  the  Jaxartes  Valley  was  reached, 

and  1 883-1 884,  when  Merv  and  Sarakhs  were  occupied,  the 
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Russians  gradually  spread  their  territory  along  the  fron- 
tiers of  Persia  and   Afghanistan,  working  all  the  time  by 

intrigue  quite  as  much  as  by  open  war,    Tash- 
Turke's'un.       kend,  which  they  captured  in  1865,  became  the 

capital  of  their  part  of  Turkestan,  which  con- 
tains the  old  city  of  Timur,  Samarcand  itself.  The  Little 
and  Great  Hordes  of  Kirghiz  ('  Field  Wanderers ')  had 
submitted  in    1730  and   1867  respectively. 

These  new  possessions  were  made  sure  to  Russia  by  the 
construction  of  the  Trans-Caspian  Railway,  which  had 
been    begun    in    1881     by   General    Annenkoff  during   a 

campaign    against  the  Tekkes,  most   war-like 
^R'aUwIy!^"    of  all  the   Turkomans.      It   now   runs    from 

Krasnovodsk,  one  of  Peter  the  Great's  old 
forts  on  the  Caspian,  to  Tashkend,  passing  Merv,  Bokhara, 
and  Samarcand.  Except  in  the  territory  of  Bokhara,  the 
line  crosses  sandy  deserts  for  the  most  part,  and  saksaul  (a 
plant  whose  roots  are  used  for  fuel  by  the  Kirghiz)  had  to 
be  planted  to  keep  the  sand  from  drifting  onto  the  rails. 
The  Turkomans  have  a  saying  that  a  drop  of  water  given 
to  the  thirsty  traveller  in  these  deserts  washes  away  the 
sins  of  a  thousand  years.  The  rate  of  laying  down  the 
track  was  extraordinarily  rapid,  sometimes  as  much  as 
five  miles  a  day.  At  Sarakhs  the  railway  is  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  Herat,  the  gate  of  India,  the  land 
between  fairly  level  and  fertile.  It  is  hoped  eventually 
to  extend  it  to  join  the  Siberian  line,  and  also  through 
Kashgar  into  China. 

On  the  Pacific  borders  Russia  has  not  been  less  enter- 
prising. After  the  Treaty  of  Nertchinsk  the  Chinese  had 
done  little  to  occupy  the  Amur  Valley,  and  the  Russian 
Governor-General  of  the  district  to  the  north,  the  famous 
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Muraviefif,  took  a  great   interest  in  the  region:    in   1848 
the  steamer  Baikal  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  stream, 
and  three  years  later  Nikolayevski  was  founded 
^Sm^ur"     there.      The   Russians  have  a  saying   that   if 
the    Enghsh    ever    find    salt    water    they    are 
sure  it  must  be  theirs  ;  Muraviefif  had  a  similar  idea  about 
land  that  did  not  seem  to  be  very  effectively  occupied,  and 
he   quietly   appropriated    the    north   side   of    the   valley. 
China  naturally  resented    this  aggression,  but  was  in  no 
position   to   prevent   it,  and    in    1859,  exhausted  by  her 
conflict  with  England,  France,  and  the  T'ai  P'ing  rebels, 
she  was  forced  to  cede  not  only  the  whole  left  bank  of  the 
Amur,  but  also  the  land  between  its  mouth  and  that  of 
the  Tumen,  thus  bringing  down  the  Russian  frontier  to 
Korea  and  shutting  out  Chinese  Manchuria  from  the  sea, 
except  on  the  South.     On  the   beautiful   indented    inlet 
(which  slightly  recalls  Stockholm  Fjord),  formerly  known 
as  Victoria  Bay,  but  rechristened  Peter  the  Great  Bay  by 
the  Russians,  was  founded  in  1861   the  city  whose  name 
is  so  significant,  Vladivostock,  '  Dominion    of 
^loundid'"     the   East.'      In    spite   of  its    lovely   situation 
among    clear   blue   waters    and    low   wooded 
hills,  where   spiraea  grows  in  profusion  under   the   trees, 
Vladivostock  is  not  a  very  attractive  town  ;  with  its  dirty, 
ill-paved   streets,    badly   built    houses   and    untidy   open 
spaces,  it  seems  to  combine  the  rawness  of  a  new  American 
settlement  with  the  deadness  of  official  control.     A  railway 
to  connect  it  with  Europe — the  far-famed  Trans-Siberian 
Line — was  begun  in  1891  and  roughly  finished 
^Tauway"^"    about  ten  years  later.     Instead  of  going  north 
to  keep  in  Russian  territory,  it  crosses  Chinese 
Manchuria  and  a  corner   of  Mongolia,  this  having  been 

18 
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allowed  by  the  Peking  Government  when  staggering 
under  the  effects  of  the  Japanese  War :  the  route  is 
shorter  and  the  climate  is  milder  than  that  along  the 
north  bank  of  the  Amur.  (The  Amur  Railway,  which 
will  give  Russia  a  way  to  Vladivostock  entirely  within  her 
own  territory,  is  now  under  construction,  and  should  be 
opened  in  191 5.)  The  line  at  first  was  very  roughly  laid 
and,  to  lessen  expense,  cuttings  and  embankments  were  as 
far  as  possible  avoided,  so  that  the  section  among  the  hills 
inland  from  Vladivostock  almost  resembles  a  switchback. 
Necessary  improvements  and  the  doubling  of  the  track 
are  being  attended  to  later ;  the  vital  point  at  first  was  to 
get  some  sort  of  practicable  through  communication  with 
the  smallest  possible  delay.  The  Russian  engineers  have 
always  preferred  flat  plains  to  easy  gradients  among  the 
hills,  and  this  has  sometimes  landed  them  in  swamps  where 
a  good  foundation  was  difficult;  so  numerous  and  heavy 
are  the  sleepers  and  so  light  the  rails,  that  sections  have 
been  lifted  off  the  ground  by  flood  waters.  In  striking 
contrast  with  the  roughness  of  the  track  is  the  luxurious 
and  magnificent  character  of  the  rolling  stock. 

When  in  1897  l^o'"t  Arthur  was  secured  (p.  284)  a  new 
line  was  laid  with  the  utmost  speed  to  connect  that  sea- 
port with  Harbin  on  the  main  line — entirely 
^^Line!''"'^     through   Chinese   territory.     This   would   un- 
doubtedly have  become  Russia's  chief  foothold 
on  the  Pacific  but  for  the  result  of  the  war  with  Japan. 
The    northern    part    of    Sakhalin,^    occupied    by    the 
Chinese  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  annexed 
by  Russia  in  1857,  and  in  1875  the  southern 
part  of  the  island  was  obtained  from  Japan  in  exchange 
'  This  name  was  originally  applied  to  the  river  Amur. 
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for  some  of  the  Kuriles  ;  Russian  sovereignty  was  thus 
extended  over  the  whole  island,  which  was  used  for  little 
else  than  a  convict  station. 

Kamchatka  was  reached  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 

century,    and    a   few    Russian   villages   were   established. 

The      most     important,     Petropaulovsk,    was 

attacked    unsuccessfully   by   a    small    British 

and  French  squadron  during  the  Crimean  War. 

Russia's  possessions  in  Asia  are  merely  a  continuation 
of  her  European  territory  and  have  immense  advantages 
over  those  of  the  Maritime  Powers ;  her  part  of  the 
continent  is  a  white  man's  country  and  has  much  re- 
semblance to  Canada.  Russians  can  colonise  it  themselves, 
while  the  scattered  tribes  have  no  very  definite  civilisation 
of  their  own  and  are  being  Russified  to  a  great  extent. 
Thus  Siberia  is  becoming  a  new  Russia  in  a  sense  that 
India  can  never  become  a  new  Britain  or  the  East  Indies 
a  new  Holland.  Nearly  all  the  immigrants  are  peasants, 
and  the  conditions  of  Russia  itself  are  largely  reproduced  ; 
there  is  a  University  at  Tomsk. 

As  Abdur  Rahman  says  :  "  The  Russian  habit  of  forward 
movements  resembles  the  habit  of  the  elephant,  who 
examines  a  spot  thoroughly  before  he  places  his  foot  down 
upon  it,  and  when  once  he  puts  his  weight  there,  there  is 
no  going  back,  and  no  taking  another  step  in  a  hurry  until 
he  has  put  his  full  weight  on  the  first  foot,  and  has 
smashed  everything  that  lies  under  it.  .  .  .  She  has  not 
occupied  a  place  without  being  first  certain  of  success. 
And  after  taking  a  place  she  makes  announcements  and 
a  great  noise  about  keeping  the  peace ;  and  signs  new 
treaties  and  agreements,  swearing  all  vows  and  oaths  that 
she  will  never  proceed  any  further.  .  .  .  After  this  Russia 
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takes  another  place  that  may  be  lying  near  to  the  first 
without  either  going  very  far  or  retreating  again.     When 
this  place  in  its  turn  is  properly  absorbed,  she  moves  on 
to  another,  treaties  or  no  treaties." 
And  as  Sir  Alfred  Lyell  puts  it : — 

"  And   the   lord  of   the  English  writes  :  '  Order   and  justice,  and 
govern  with  laws,' 
And  the  Russian  he  sneers  and  says  :  '  Patience,  and  velvet  to 
cover  your  claws.' " 


CHAPTER   XX 

RECENT   EVENTS  AND    PRESENT    POSITION    IN 

THE    EAST 

The  brooding  East  wifli  awe  beheld 

Her  impious  younger  world. 
The  Roman  tempest  swelled  and  swelled, 

And  on  her  head  was  hurled. 

The  East  bowed  low  before  the  blast, 

In  patient,  deep  disdain  ; 
She  let  the  legions  thunder  past. 

Then  plunged  in  thought  again. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

"  Ten  Moslems,  nine  thieves "  is  a  saying  not  seldom 
heard  among  the  Chinese,  who  sometimes  further  show 
their  appreciation  by  combining  with  the 
Mohammedans,  characters  Bwei  Hwei,  which  signify  Mo- 
hammedan, the  character  which  means  a 
dog.  Whether  the  opinion  they  thus  express  about  the 
followers  of  the  Prophet  be  true  or  false,  it  is  certain  that 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  they  find  it  very  difficult 
to  live  on  good  terms  with  them.  The  Moslems,  for  their 
part,  find  it  trying  to  be  thrown  into  close  contact  with 
infidels,  and  to  have  to  obey  magistrates  who  are  for  the 
most  part  hostile  to  their  religion,  and  the  result  is  that 

there  are  constant  disturbances. 
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The  Panthays  of  Yunnan,  never  great  admirers  of  the 

Peking  Government,  rose  in  revolt  in    1855.     The   local 

authorities,  who  had  provoked  the  rebellion  by 

Rebellion  in     trying   to   massacre  all   the  Moslems,  proved 

Yiinnan,  1855.  J       ^  '    ^ 

powerless  to  suppress  it,  and  the  insurgents 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  province,  capturing 
the  important  cities  of  Talifu  and  Yunnanfu.  Their  ruler 
took  the  title  of  Sultan  Suleiman,  and,  having  firmly 
established  his  authority,  sent  his  adopted  son  Hassan 
on  an  embassy  to  England  to  seek  recognition  for  his 
Government.  Up  to  this  time  the  Chinese  had  prosecuted 
the  war  without  energy,  attaching  little  importance  to  the 
affairs  of  so  remote  a  province,  but  they  were  now  alarmed 

and  dispatched  several  armies  with  all  haste 

into  Yunnan.  After  long  and  bloody  cam- 
paigns they  were  successful  ;  the  Moslems  were  repeatedly 
defeated,  and  at  length  Talifu,  their  last  stronghold, 
surrendered.  The  garrison  was  massacred  despite  pledges 
to  the  contrary  and  the  Emperor's  authority  was  re- 
stored. 

A  yet  more  formidable  Moslem   revolt  was  provoked 
in  Shensi  and    Kansuh   by  the   cruelty  and  folly  of  the 

mandarins,    the    Emperor,    or     his     advisers, 
p^vfn«".      putting   themselves   hopelessly  in    the   wrong 

by  ordering  a  slaughter  of  the  Mohammedans. 
The   tribes   of    Central    Asia   naturally   rose   to   support 

coreligionists   at    their   doors  and,    a    capable 

Yakub  Beg. 

leader  being   found    after    a   time    in    Yakub 

Beg,  the   insurgents   had  it  all  their   own    way ;     unrest 

spreading     into     Russian     territory,    the     Hi 

Valley      was      occupied      by     '  Christ-loving 

troops.' 
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Chinese  authority  v^^as  eventually  restored  by  an 
army  that  was  not  in  a  huny,  but  to  get  its  supplies 
sowed  com,  and  reposed  till  the  harvest  was  ready. 
Yakub  Beg  made  rather  a  poor  fight  of  it,  and,  after 
his  death  in  1877,  his  successors,  getting  into  an  un- 
timely civil  war,  made  a  still  worse  fight  and  the  standard 
of  the  Dragon  floated  over  Eastern  Turkestan  once 
more.  After  long  negotiations  Russia  was  induced  to 
give  back  the  greater  part  of  the  land  she  had  occupied 
in  consideration  of  a  ^verj-)  sufficient  indemnity.^ 

During  this  war  Tung  Chih  had  died  and,  to  guard 
against  the    possibility   of   any   interference    with    their 

influence,  the  Empresses  set  up  a  sickly  baby 
(^^^     (Tsai  Tien,  son  of  the  Prince  of  Ch'un,  son 

of  the  Emperor  Tao  Kuang)  to  reign  as 
Kuang  Hsii  ('Illustrious  Succession')  in  1875. 

Chinese  prestige  was  restored  in  Central  Asia,  but  the 
Empire  continued  to  be  disturbed  by  petty  revolts, 
floods,  and  famines,  whilst  the  hatred  of  foreigners  was 
constantly  causing  trouble  with  Western  Powers,    In  1870 

occurred  the  Tientsin  Massacre,  when  some 
M^xK^i»7o.   Roman  Catholic  sisters  and  the  French  Consul 

were  murdered  by  a  mob,  which  also  burned 
the  mission  buildings  in  the  city :  to  the  Chinese  and 
to  Asiatics  in  general,  howe\"er,  it  has  always  seemed 
hke  insolent  contempt  for  the  dispensations  of  Pro\-idence 

to   be  out    in  the  rain   unnecessarily,  and   a 

timely  shower  saved  the  foreign  settlement 
from  attack.     Five  vears  later  an  English  consular  officer 


'  Tae  Chinese  Government  refused  to  ratify  a  ireatv  made  by 
5   Minister  in  : 
ceded  to  Rr.>s;a. 


its  Minister  in  St.   Petersbnr?,  bv  which   the  whole  dissict  was 
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named  Margary,  who  had  travelled  across  China  from 
Shanghai  to  Bhamo  in  Burma,  to  meet  an  exploring 
expedition  dispatched  by  the  Indian  Government,  was 
murdered  on  his  return  journey  in  Yunnan.  These 
outrages  were  by  no  means  isolated   instances. 

As  compensation  for  the  death  of  Margary  the  Chinese 

Government  was  forced  to  agree  to  the  Con- 
^ofoTifu"      vention    of  Chifu,    by    which    further   trading 

facilities  were  secured  to  Europeans. 
Seriously  alarmed    at    the    naval    activity   of    Japan, 
China    had     meanwhile     been     seeking     to     strengthen 
her    position    by   the   purchase    of    a   fleet   of  European 

war-vessels,  far  superior  to  that  of  her  neigh- 
War\°i894-r895^.  bour  on    paper,  though  in  reality  not  nearly 

so  well  equipped,  as  the  interest  of  the  high 
officials  in  the  matter  was  practically  confined  to  the 
*  squeezes '  they  could  get  for  themselves  from  the  money 
set  apart  for  the  navy.  Japan  and  China  were  old  rivals, 
and  in  1894  a  dispute  about  Korea  (by  no  means  the 
first)  led  to  war.  There  was  difference  of  opinion  about 
an  agreement  made  some  years  before  between  Ito  and 
Li  Hung  Chang  (p.  250).  On  land  the  Japanese  carried 
all  before  them  from  the  outset ;  their  armies,  marching 
through  Korea  and  into  Manchuria,  gained  easy  victories 
over  the  Chinese,  wherever  they  ventured  to  give  battle. 
On  sea  it  at  first  promised  to  be  different ;  an  engage- 
ment off  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  was  indecisive,  and 
had  the  Chinese  fleet  been  skilfully  commanded  and 
the  vessels  provided  with  sufficient  ammunition,  the 
Japanese  must  have  suffered  defeat.  But,  as  it  was, 
the  Chinese  were  demoralised,  while  the  Japanese  pushed 
on    their    operations    with    redoubled    vigour,   and    soon 
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gained  control  of  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  by  the  capture  of 
Port  Arthur  and  Wei  Hai  Wei.  At  the  latter  the  bulk 
of  the  Chinese  navy,  some  of  whose  best  vessels  had 
been  little  damaged  in  the  Yalu  fight,  was  captured  or 
destroyed,  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Admiral  Ting  com- 
mitting suicide  after  he  had  arranged  the  surrender. 

There   was   no  force  in    China   capable  of  preventing 
the  Japanese  from  entering  Peking,  but  after  the  battle 
of  Tien  Chwang  Tai,  a  most  uninteresting  town  on  the 
Liao  Ho,  twenty  miles  from  Newchwang,  the  Government 
sent    Li    Hung  Chang   to  sue  for  peace  in    Japan.     An 
attempt   to   assassinate   the   aged    statesman   led    to   the 
Emperor  granting  an  unconditional  armistice ;  eventually 
terms   were   arranged  by  which  China  ceded  the  island 
of  Formosa  and  agreed  to  pay  a  large  indemnity.     The 
Liao  Tung   peninsula  would  also  have  passed  to  Japan 
(Port     Arthur     included),    had     not     Russia, 
fo^fchina'^     supported  by  Germany  and  France,  interfered 
to   prevent  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  so 
unfair   to   China :    other   reasons   may   have    existed    as 
well.     Vladivostock  being  closed  by  ice  in  winter,  Russia 
had  long  looked  to  Port  Arthur,  or  some  place  in  Korea, 
as   a  second    terminus    for   the    Siberian    Railway.     Port 
Lazaref,  about  two  miles  north  of  Gensan,  was  surveyed, 
but   not   secured,  for   the  purpose.     Not  greedy,  though 
wanting  all  she  could  get,  and   hoping  that  might   one 
day    include     Korea,     Russia    had    some     years    earlier 
occupied  the  Japanese  islands  of  Tsushima  (p.  104) — little 
thinking   of  the   day  when    the   adjacent   waters   should 
receive    into   their    depths   the    proudest   fleet    that   ever 
carried    her   flag.      From  the  Twin    Islands   she    had    to 
depart  owing  to  the  timely  arrival  of  a  British  squadron. 
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Hopes  of  an  ice-free  port  would  have  sunk  very  low  if  a 
strong  Power  like  Japan  had  been  permitted  to  get  a  footing 
on  the  mainland,  so  Russia  supported  the  Chinese. 

The  prestige  of  Japan  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
war,  the  issue  of  which  was  a  surprise  to  most  people 
not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  Far 
East,  though  residents  in  China,  who  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  corruption  and  mismanagement  in  that  country, 
hardly  expected  a  different  result.  The  Chinese  troops 
were  armed  with  every  conceivable  form  of  rifle,  and 
miscellaneous  ammunition  was  served  out  with  no 
reference  to  the  weapon  each  soldier  carried.  Several 
regiments  were  provided  only  with  bows  and  arrows, 
while  many  of  the  soldiers  who  passed  through  Tientsin 
on  their  way  to  the  front  were  leading  little  dogs  by 
strings  or  holding  tame  birds  on  their  fingers. 

Japan  spent  the  indemnity  largely  on  new  warships, 
and  did  all  she  could  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  her 
armaments,  knowing  that  the  civilised  world  is  far  more 
impressed  by  brute  force  than  by  the  finest  enamel  work 
or  the  choicest  Kyoto  silk.  Only  by  showing  her  capa- 
city to  shoot  soldiers  and  sink  ships  could  she  hope  to 
be  treated  on  an  equality  by  Christian  Powers.  After 
a    year    or    two    of   difficulty,   an    admirable 

Formosa. 

government  for  Formosa  was  devised  by 
Baron  Kodama,  and  very  much  has  been  done  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  the  island,  by  building  railways, 
checking  the  consumption  of  opium,  and  developing 
natural  resources,  of  which  the  most  important  is  cam- 
phor. 

Korea  was  declared  independent  by  Japan  before  the 
war   was    over,    but   it   proved   quite   incapable   of    self- 
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government.  In  1898  the  King  declared  himself 
Emperor  and  erected  near  one  of  the  Palaces  a  bethel, 
exactly  like  a  bandstand,  in  vulgarest  imitation 
Affairs!  of  the  Temple  of  Heaven  in  China,  thus  claim- 
ing the  same  rank  as  his  late  suzerain  on  the 
mainland,  while  over  the  Peking  road  just  outside  Seoul 
an  Arch  of  Independence  was  erected,  and  the  pavilion, 
where  in  days  gone  by  the  king  awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  Chinese  Commissioners  to  receive  his  homage, 
became  the  meeting-place  of  an  Independence  Club. 
More  useful  reforms  were  made  in  Seoul  (chiefly  owing 
to  the  exertions  of  M'Leavy  Brown,  who  was  for  some 
years  Financial  Adviser  to  the  Government),  excellent 
roads  through  the  city  being  formed,  and  police  in  foreign 
uniforms  instituted.  In  September,  1896,  the  queen,  who 
was  opposed  to  any  reforms,  had  been  murdered  in  the 
Palace  by  some  Japanese  miscreants,  and  shortly  after- 
wards her  husband  fled  to  the  Russian  Legation,  circum- 
stances which  for  a  time  ruined  the  supremacy  of  Japan, 
and  Russian  influence,  which  showed  itself  hostile  to 
the  reformers,  became  paramount. 

The  chief  effect  of  the  war  of  1894  was,  however,  to 

expose  to  the  world,  but  not  to  China,  the  real  weakness 

of  the   Chinese    Empire.     In    spite   of  all,  a 

Military  /  i  i  i  •        \ 

Weakness  of     large    (though     decreasmg)    number    of    her 

China.  t>         ^  t.  to^ 

people  still  imagine  their  Emperor  to  be  the 
most  revered  monarch  on  earth,  able  to  control  all  others. 
During  the  war,  when  the  Japanese  were  believed  to  be 
marching  on  Peking,  and  almost  unopposed,  a  country- 
man living  at  a  place  only  a  short  day's  journey  from 
the  capital,  said,  when  discussing  the  situation  with  a 
friend   of  the  writer's,   "  But   the   Japanese   robbers    will 
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never  dare  to  go  to  the  Great  Capital  of  Great  China." 
The  bulk  of  the  Chinese  either  vaguely  thought  that 
the  Japanese  were  defeated,  or  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  the  existence  of  any  war. 

China  being  in  this  helpless  condition,  it  was  unlikely 

that  Christian  nations  would  abstain  from  laying  violent 

hands    on    her   territory.      Germany   set   the 

Ports  seized 

by  Western  example  in  the  end  of  1897  by  seizing  Kiao 
Chou  in  Shantung,  as  compensation  for  the 
murder  of  two  missionaries  in  the  same  province.  Other 
nations  instantly  stepped  in  to  restore  the  '  balance  of 
power ' — Russia  appropriating  the  long-coveted  Port 
Arthur  and  its  vicinity,  England  taking  Wei  Hai  Wei, 
the  other  gatepost  of  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  and  France, 
to  make  things  square  all  round,  Kwang  Chou  Bay  in 
the  South. 

Shortly   after   the   German   flag   had    been    hoisted   at 

Kiao   Chou,  the   Kaiser's   brother.  Prince   Henry  (better 

known  in  this  connection  as  the  Mailed  Fist). 

The  Reformers. 

was  sent  out  to  the  East  and  was  received 
by  the  Emperor  at  Peking.  This  visit  may  have  done 
something  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  young  sovereign 
the  imperative  need  there  was  for  taking  strenuous  action 
in  the  cause  of  reform  ;  His  Sacred  Majesty  was  already 
surrounded  by  Ministers,  many  of  whom  were  enthusias- 
tically in  favour  of  the  most  drastic  measures. 

The  one  who  most  gained  the  ear  of  his  sovereign  was 
a    Cantonese,   named    Kang    Yli    Wei,   a   man    of  more 

earnestness  than  ability,  who,  though  unable 

Kang  Yii  Wei.  •'  f 

to  Speak  any  language  except  Chinese,  had 
imbibed  a  great  many  Western  ideas  ;  his  proposals  for 
the  most  part  met  with  the   approval   of  the    Emperor, 
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and  China  was  startled  by  a  series  of  edicts  truly  revolu- 
tionary in  their  character.  They  permitted  practically 
any  one  to  memorialise  the  Throne,  and  provided  for  the 
abolition  of  superfluous  officials,  the  introduction  of 
foreign  subjects  into  the  public  examinations,  the  founda- 
tion of  a  University  in  Peking  and  of  new  Schools  in 
every  Province  by  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  Bud- 
dhist and  Taoist  Temples,  the  establishment  of  a  patent 
office,  and  other  reforms  of  the  same  sort.  It  was  even  pro- 
posed to  make  the  reform  paper — Chinese  Progress — 
the  official  organ  of  the  Government. 

It  is  possible  enough  that  these  measures  were  ill- 
considered  and  that  they  could  not  have  been  carried 
out  at  the  bidding  of  an  Emperor  whose  authority  was 
little  more  than  nominal,  but  they  were  unquestionably 
well  meant  and  they  could  hardly  have  done  much  harm. 
The  conservative  instincts  of  the  nation,  or  at  any  rate 

of  the  Court,  were,  however,  aroused,  and  in 
^'oo'^ger!'^    September,  1898,  the  Empress  Dowager  (Tzu 

Hsi,  the  mother  of  Tung  Chih,  p.  235),  setting 
the  Emperor  aside,  took  the  administration  once  more 
into  her  own  hands  and  almost  all  the  reforming  edicts 
were  at  once  rescinded.  This  famous  woman  was  in 
native  ability  a  genius,  but  she  possessed  little  education 
and  very  little  virtue.  Many  of  the  younger  Literati 
throughout  the  country  undoubtedly  sympathised  with 
the  Emperor,  but  though  several  small  rebellions,  notably 
one  in  the  vicinity  of  Canton,  disturbed  the  land,  there 
was  no  armed  resistance  to  the  Empress's  usurpation, 
and  Yuan  Shih  Kai,  at  the  head  of  the  best-drilled 
army  in  China,  refused  to  support  the  Emperor  against 
her.     As    many   of  the   Reformers   as   she   could   catch, 
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she  executed  or  banished  ;   all  of  them  she  kept  out  of 
power. 

Meanwhile   in   the   two   north-eastern  Provinces  there 
was  a  vague  but  intense  feeling  that  all  was  not  well  with 
the  Empire,  and   some  youthful   (and  other) 
^'^igoCr'^^'     enthusiasts    sprang   into    notice    who    under- 
took to   put  matters  right.     Something  must 
at   once   be    done,   just    what   they    hardly  knew.     It   is 
possible  that  if  so  advised  the  Boxers  (as  they  were  soon 
called)    might    have    turned    their    wrath    against    the 
Manchus,  it  is  certain  they  did  turn  it  against 
the  Europeans  instead :  the  Empress  Dowager 
may   very   possibly   have   had  something  to   do  with  it. 
She   was   one   of  those   strong-minded   females  who,   in 
spite  of  custom  and  everything  else,  do  from  time  to  time 
assert  themselves  in  Eastern  countries  ;  had  she  been  well 
educated  and  trained  in  virtue  she  might  have  been  the 
saviour  of  her  House,  but  she  was  fated  to  do  more  than 
any  other  individual  to  damage  China  in  general  and  the 
Great  Pure  Dynasty  in  particular. 

Many  Europeans  in  the  interior  were  killed,  those  at 

Tientsin    and    other    ports    were    protected    by    foreign 

soldiers  ;  the  Taku  Forts  were  captured  by  the  allied  fleet 

in   June,   1900 — an   action    which   did    little   to   help  the 

foreign    residents    in    the    capital.     Here   the    Europeans 

were  in  great  danger,  including  several  eminent  men  and 

good  friends  of  China  too  ;  a  mere  handful  only  of  troops 

had  been  hurried  up  for  their  protection.     There  ensued 

the  memorable  siege  of  the  Legations,  which 

Ltfations.^     lasted  no  less  than  eight  weeks  and  was  one 

of  the  most  dramatic  events  in  all  Europe's 

intercourse  with  Asia,  especially  from  the  general  belief 
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that  all  had  perished.  Sir  Claud  Macdonald,  Sir  Robert 
Hart,  and  Dr.  Morrison  had  the  opportunity  of  reading 
their  own  obituary  notices  in  the  Times.  But  the  reports 
of  their  deaths  were  exaggerated,  and  at  last  a  relieving 
force  started  from  Tientsin  and  on  its  way  destroyed 
whatever  the  Boxers  had  left.  The  Court  meanwhile 
slunk  off  to  Si-ngan-fu. 

The  siege  of  the  Legations  was  raised,  the  allies 
possessed  themselves  of  what  remained  of  Peking  and 
were  surprised  at  the  shabbiness  of  the  Imperial  Palaces. 
For  weeks  the  world  wondered  what  on  earth  was  to 
happen  next,  but  at  length  the  Empress  consented  to 
return  to  the  desolated  seat  of  her  former  power,  and 
peace  was  restored  by  the  Chinese  paying  ample  in- 
demnities and  consenting  to  the  Legation  quarter  of  the 
capital  being  turned  into  about  the  strongest  fortress  in 
the  Empire.  The  Empress-Dowager,  having  done  her 
best  to  extirpate  the  whole  European  colony  in  China, 
contrived  to  be  fawned  upon  and  flattered  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  great  Powers — a  diplomatic  triumph 
hardly  excelled  in  the  annals  of  the  entire  world. ^ 

The  Russians  had  been  taking  vigorous  steps  to  con- 
solidate and  develop  their  position  on  the  Pacific,  deemed 
sufficiently  important  for  the  appointment  of 
atfan  vi^e-  a  Viccroy  in  August,  1903.    Admiral  Alexeieff 

r!  ro\'  in  the  Far  ,  .  .     ,  ,   , 

East.         was  chosen,  and  a  worse  appomtment  could 

hardly  have  been  made.     It  had  been  decided 

to  make  Port   Arthur  the  strategic  headquarters  and  to 

build  a  magnificent  new  city  for  purposes  of  commerce  and 

residence  at  Dalny,  thirty-nine  miles  off,  where  a  fair  harbour 

'  An  excellent  account  of  Tzu  Hsi  is  given  in  China  under  the 
Empress-Dowager,  by  J.  O.  P.  Bland  and  E.  Bakehouse  {1910). 
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presented  itself.  To  secure  water  communications  with 
Vladivostock  and  for  other  reasons  (including  the  fact 
that  Russian  officials  were  interested  in  timber  conces- 
sions in  the  country)  steps  were  taken  to  secure  control 
of  Korea.  Japan  had  been  watching,  anxiously  and 
angrily,  what  she  deemed  a  flagrant  breach  of  faith ;  it 
was  extremely  galling  to  see  Port  Arthur  becoming  a 
strongly  fortified  Russian  station  ;  the  danger  in  Korea 
was  far  more  pressing ;  it  is  essential  to  Japan  that  no 
rival  should  hold  it  for  at  any  rate  three  reasons : — 

1.  Strategically,  the  peninsula  virtually  dominates  the 
Island  Empire  itself. 

2.  It  is  the  only  country  at  present  available  where  any 
considerable  number  of  the  surplus  population  of  Japan 
may  settle  without  virtually  losing  their  citizenship. 

3.  Japan  is  largely  dependent  on  it  for  food  supplies. 
Russia  talked  about  a  '  Yellow  Bosphorus '  and  the  sea 

communications  between  Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostock, 
but  nothing  could  be  made  of  negotiation  ;  the  Russian 
Government,  accustomed  for  centuries  past  to  getting 
what  it  wanted  by  bluffing  in  every  part  of  Asia,  never 
dreamed  of  being  attacked  by  Japan,  but  it  had  over- 
reached itself  at  last,  and  war  resulted  in  February, 
1904. 

The  Japanese  navy  soon  showed  its  superiority  to  the 
Russian  Port  Arthur   fleet,   which,  after  getting  roughly 

handled  by  torpedo  boats,  was  badly  crippled 
wari$4-i9^5!  when  the   Petropaulovsk   was   sunk,  with   the 

gallant  Admiral  Makaroff  on  board.  Mean- 
while the  Russian  forces  were  expelled  from  Korea  and 
a  Japanese  army  was  landed  on  the  Liao  Tung  Peninsula 
by  which  Port  Arthur  was  invested,  and,  after  a  memor- 
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able  siege,  it  surrendered  in  January,  1905.  Another 
Japanese  army,  advancing  into  Manchuria,  inflicted  a 
series  of  defeats  on  the  Russians  in  some  of  the 
greatest  battles  of  modern  times,  culminating 
^^""1905!°"'  at  Mukden,  the  old  seat  of  the  present 
Dynasty  of  China.  To  secure  Russian 
supremacy  on  the  sea,  the  Tsar  had  insisted  on 
dispatching  the  great  fleet  under  Rozhdestvensky, 
extremely  formidable  on  paper,  but  from  bad  discipline 
and  discontent  among  its  sailors,  in  a  hopeless  state  of 
disorganisation.  The  Japanese  warships  under  Togo 
awaited  it  in  the  Tsushima  Strait  and,  after  the  great 
battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  one  or  two  small  vessels 
alone  survived,  uncaptured  or  unsunk,  of  the  vast  Russian 
armada. 

Japan  was  exhausted  by  the  cost  of  the  war,  Russia 
had   little   prospect   of  anything   better   than   a    further 
series  of  defeats,  and,  through  the  mediation 
p^tsmou'th.     of  President  Roosevelt,  a  successful  peace  con- 
ference was  held  at  Portsmouth  (a  picturesque 
old  New   Hampshire  seaport)   in    the   summer   of   1905. 
By  the  Treaty  Japan  secured — 

1.  Recognition  of  paramount  position  in  Korea, 

2.  Transfer  of  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur  and  adjacent 
territory. 

3.  The    Russian    railways     in     Manchuria     south    of 
Changchun  (Kwanch'eng  tzu). 

4.  The  southern  part  of  Sakhalin  (Karafuto) — the  whole 
of  which  island  the  Japanese  had  conquered. 

5.  Certain  fishing  rights. 

Both  Russia  and   Japan  agreed  to   recognise   Chinese 
authority  in  all  Manchuria  (except  the  leased  territory), 

19 
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and  to  withdraw  all  troops  other  than  railway  guards. 
All  things  considered,  and  especially  remembering  the 
huge  loss  of  prestige  sustained  by  Russia,  the  most 
remarkable  fact  about  the  war  is  the  cordial  relations 
that  have  been  established  between  the  two  Powers  since 
peace  was  restored.  Both  have  been  busily  engaged  since 
the  war  in  developing  the  commercial  and  industrial 
possibilities  of  their  respective  spheres, 

Dairen,  as  the  Japanese  call  Dalny,  bids  fair  to  become 

as  fine  and  bustling  a  city  under  the  control  of  its  new 

owners  as  it  could  possibly  have  been  under 

Japanese  de-        .,  ...      -  ,  at 

veiopmentof     its   origmal    foundcrs.     A    Japanese   concern, 

S,  Manchuria.  i        •       t-»     -i  /^ 

the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Company  has 
taken  over  the  captured  railroads  in  Manchuria  and  is 
developing  the  district  with  something  like  American 
hustle  ;  a  joint  Chino-Japanese  railway  is  being  built  from 
Changchun  to  Kirin,  and  will  be  continued  to  the  coast 
in  North-East  Korea.  The  Japanese  do  not  seem  to 
attach  any  very  great  importance  to  Port  Arthur  as  a 
fortress  ;  while  they  control  the  sea  it  is  of  little  use,  if 
they  lost  that  it  could  hardly  be  held.  The  Cathedral 
has  been  turned  into  a  Military  Museum,  a  silent  comment 
on  the  tone  of  the  speeches  that  were  made  when  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  sacred  edifice  was  laid  !  A  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  to  the  Russian  dead,  a  chivalrous 
act  on  the  part  of  Japan. 

The  future  of  Russia  is  one  of  the  most  uncertain  things 
in  the  political  world  to-day  ;  there  are  many  grotesque 

combinations  on  the  earth,  but  no  capital  has 
Future 0  ussia.  ^^^^  strange  contrasts  than  St.  Petersburg. 
In  a  magnific-ent  modern  city,  with  all  the  institutions  of 
twentieth-century  civilisation,  one   seems   to   enter   Asia 
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and  a  past  stage  of  the  world  in  the  most  unexpected 
places.  In  the  Cathedral  of  Our  Lady  of  Kazan  the 
present  writer  was  (August,  1908)  talking  to  a  Russian 
priest  who  spoke  of  a  large  number  of  eikons,  consecrated 
with  all  imaginable  solemnity,  sent  out  to  the  Manchurian 
battlefields  to  bring  victory  to  the  forces  of  Holy  Russia. 
They  failed  to  do  their  duty ;  some  were  captured  by 
the  enemy,  the  rest  were  piled  on  a  bonfire  and  burnt, 
apparently  in  the  same  spirit  with  which  savage  tribes 
sometimes  punish  their  recalcitrant  gods  ! 

Before  the  Russo-Japanese  War  changed  the  face   of 

the  East,  the  great  Chinese  question  was  between  Spheres 

of   Influence,   practically    a    partition    of    the 

open  Door  and  .  i      i         ^  t-. 

Spheres  of  influ-  Empire,  and  the  Open  Door,  or  mamtenance 

ence  in  China. 

of  China's  integrity  with  equal  commercial 
rights  for  all.  The  latter  policy  seems  now  secured  under 
the  shield  of  Japan,  and  one  important  result  of  her 
triumph  is  the  virtual  establishment  of  a  Monroe  Doctrine 
in  the  Far  East.  The  day  is  probably  distant  when  a 
fleet  at  all  equal  to  Japan's  will  fly  any  other  flag  in  Far 
Eastern  Seas.  From  her  geographical  position,  from  her 
large  trade  and  from  a  sentimental  regard  for  the  earliest 
of  her  own  teachers,  Japan  is  more  intimately  interested 
in  the  future  of  China  that  is  any  other  Power. 

The    strange    simultaneous    deaths    of    the    Empress- 
Dowager  and  Emperor  have  been  followed  by  another 

baby  ruler  (Hsuan  T'ung,  son  of  Prince  Ch'un) 
1909, 

and   Regent  (Tsai   Hsiin,  brother  of  the  late 

Emperor)  ;  the  absence  of  a  strong  hand  in  the  capital 

must  have  a  paralysing  effect.     In  the  Provinces,  however, 

reform  is  really  under  weigh,  much  is  being    done — just 

how  much  the  future  will  tell  us. 
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Spain's  possession  of  the  Philippines  had  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  capture  of  Manila  by  the  British  in  1762, 
and  by  numerous  revolts.  The  government  of  the 
islands  had  become  extremely  corrupt  when,  in 
AmmcanWar,  1 898,  war  having  broken  out  between  Spain 
and  America,  owing  to  a  revolt  in  Cuba  which 
the  Spaniards  were  powerless  to  quell,  an  American 
squadron,  under  Commodore  Dewey,  sailed  from  Hong 
Kong  to  attack  the  Spanish  fleet  lying  in  Manila  Harbour. 
The  Spaniards  were  utterly  unprepared,  and  all  their 
vessels  were  sunk  and  the  Cavite  forts  were  taken  by  the 
Americans  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  The 
natives  had  long  been  in  a  state  of  open  or  smothered 
revolt,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  island  of  Luzon  was 
in  their  hands.  Thus  the  Spanish  garrison  at  Manila 
was  between  two  fires,  and  it  had  soon  to  surrender  to 
the  Americans,  who  thereupon  occupied  the  town.  After 
an  armed  neutrality  which  lasted  several  weeks,  the 
rebels  and  Americans  came  to  blows  ;  the  long  guerilla 
war  at  length  came  to  an  end  ;  Aguinaldo,  the  Filipino 
leader,  was  captured  by  a  ruse,  and  American  authority 
was  asserted  throughout  the  islands,  civil  administration 
being  estabHshed  on  July  4,  1902. 

In  1899  the  Sultan  of  Sulu^  (p.  270)  made  a  treaty 
formally  acknowledging  American  suzerainty.  At  first 
there  was  a  strong  desire  in  America  to  get  rid  of  the 
Archipelago  as  a  burden,  but  the  recognition  of  a  duty 
to  the  Filipinos  and  of  the  vast  natural  resources  of  the 
islands    (especially  in   hardwood)   has  largely  reconciled 

•  A  former  Sultan  is  buried  by  a  little  Mosque  outside  the  north 
gate  of  Teh  Chow,  Shantung.  He  died  there  returning  from  a  visit 
to  Yung  Lo  in  141 7. 
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the  Republic  to  the  task  of  their  government.  Great 
stress  is  laid  on  education,  the  English  language  being 
the  medium  of  instruction ;  a  Filipino  Assembly  has 
been  inaugurated,  and  everything  is  being  done  to  train 
the  people  in  self-government  under  American  super- 
vision. 

The  acquisition  of  coaling  stations  in  Guam  and  Pango- 
Pango  (Samoa),  in  addition  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
gives  America  a  very  important  interest  in  the  whole 
Pacific  question.  Despite  old  non-intervention  traditions, 
the  American  Government  has  shown  a  most  decided 
intention  of  maintaining  the  open  door  in  the  Chinese 
Empire.  The  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  opening 
direct  water  communication  between  the  Mississippi  Basin 
and  Asia,  will  greatly  strengthen  American  influence  in 
the  Far  East,  and   stimulate  her  already  large  trade. 

Portugal,  Crusader  of  old,  anti-clerical  Republic  to-day, 
retains  but  poor  shreds  of  her  once  great  Eastern  Empire. 
Goa,  Daman,  and  the  little  island  of  Diu,  in 
India,  part  of  Timor,  with  the  port  of  Delli, 
among  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  the  picturesque  old 
settlement  of  Macao,  in  China,  none  of  them  of  any 
real  importance,  are  the  only  places  in  the  East  that 
fly  her  flag  at  the  present  time. 

After  the  bankruptcy  of  her  East  India  Company 
its  territory  was  taken  over  by  the  Dutch  Government 
i"  1795.  and  Holland  still  holds  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Malay  Archipelago ;  under  a 
strong  and  vigorous  rule,  undoubtedly  oppressive  though 
it  is  to  the  natives,  most  of  the  islands  are  prosperous. 
There  was  a  long  struggle  with  the  Javanese  from  1825  to 
1830,  when,  under  Dipa  Negara,  they  made  a  last  effort  to 
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recover  their  independence,  but  it  ended  in  the  complete 
triumph  of  the  Dutch,  and  most  of  the  island  is  now 
under  their  direct  administration.  A  reform  period  in 
government  was  inaugurated  in  1848.  In  most  of  the 
other  islands  their  rule  is  practically  confined  to  the 
seaports  and  some  surrounding  territory.  Roman  Dutch 
Law  does  not  profess  to  put  natives  on  an  equality  with 
Europeans  ;   Japanese  now  rank  among  the  latter. 

Bismarck  was  induced  to  seek  to  strengthen  the  newly 

united  Germany  by  the  creation  of  a  Colonial  Empire  ; 

it   is    much    to    be    regretted,   however,    that 

ermany.  (juj-ipg  t^g  long  years  when  the  Fatherland 
was  torn,  nearly  all  available  territory  had  been  appro- 
priated by  other  Powers,  there  was  rather  a  poor  choice 
of  countries  for  the  creation  of  a  New  Germany.  About 
1885  the  north-east  part  of  New  Guinea,  called  Kaiser 
Wilhelm's  Land,  and  some  groups  of  small  islands  off 
its  coast,!  were  accordingly  secured  and  placed  under 
the  care  of  a  German  New  Guinea  Company.  More 
recently,  as  we  have  seen,  a  port  in  China  has  been 
seized,  as  a  centre  of  German  influence  in  that  country. 
Money  has  been  provided  on  a  scale  unheard  of  for 
developing  a  young  British  settlement,  and  Tsingtao  (Kiao 
Chou)  has  been  transformed  into  a  fine  German  town  ; 
harbour  improvements  and  a  railway  into  the  interior, 
combined  with  its  status  as  a  free  port,  have  attracted  a 
considerable  trade.  The  skeleton  in  the  closet  is,  how- 
ever, the  fact  that  the  settlement  is  only  leased  by  China, 
and  the  Japanese  fleet  dominates  the  situation. 

The   desire  for  an   over-seas    Empire   seems   to  come 

'  The  Bismarck  Archipelago,  the  Marshall  Isles,  and  part  of  the 
Solomon  group.     The  Carolines  were  added  in  1899. 
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much  more  from  Berlin  than  from  German  citizens 
scattered  over  the  world.  German  merchants  have 
secured  for  themselves  a  very  considerable  and  ever- 
increasing  part  of  the  trade  all  over  the  East,  in  the 
British  and  French  possessions  as  well  as  in  the  Treaty 
Ports,  and  they  have  accomplished  this  by  their  own 
unflagging  diligence,  and  especially  by  taking  great 
pains  to  suit  the  tastes  of  their  customers  ;  their  Govern- 
ment has  given  them  every  encouragement.  In  Tientsin 
a  German  concession  was  obtained  and  laid  out  in 
1 897-1 898,  but  the  German  residents,  Consul  included, 
perfectly  satisfied  to  share  the  British  settlement,  refused 
to  move  out  of  it  for  many  months,  and  the  German 
district  remained  without  a  European  dwelling.  For 
many  years  a  German,  Detring,  was  the  energetic  and 
popular  chairman  of  the  British  Municipal  Council,  and 
the  British  position  in  the  East,  not  to  say  in  the  world, 
owes  very  much  to  the  co-operation  of  Germans, 

France  has  long  desired  a  world-Empire,  largely 
because  the  gloire  of  it  appeals  to  her  romantically 
minded  people.  From  the  nearness  of  her 
Cochin  China  territory  it  is  natural  that  her 
influence  in  China  should  be  chiefly  in  the  South.  Her 
position  of  protectress  of  Latin  Christians,  dating  from 
the  days  when  French  knights  led  Europe  in  the  Crusades, 
is  rather  incongruous  from  the  present  Church  policy  of 
the  Republic. 

From  her  possession  of  the  chief  coaling  stations  on 

the  way  out  to  the  East,  whether  by  the  Mediterranean 

or  the  Cape,  from  her  vast  Asian  territories, 

from   the   universality  of  her   language,  and 

from   her   immense   trade   with   the   Far  East,  so  much 
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greater  than  that  of  any  of  her  rivals,  the  British  Empire 
is  more  vitally  interested  than  any  other  Power  in  the 
future  fortunes  of  China.  Canada  and  Australia  loom 
larger  and  larger  in  the  Orient.^ 

Other  European  countries,  Belgium  for  her  railway 
building  in  particular,  have  some  interests  in  the  Far  East, 
but  the  future  may  be  said  for  most  purposes  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  six  great  Powers — England,  America,  Japan, 
Germany,  Russia,  and  France.  Each  of  these  has  suffi- 
cient force  to  make  its  wishes  respected  by  the  others. 

How  long  the  West  may  retain  control  of  so  much  of 

mainland  Asia    it   is,  of  course,  impossible    to   say,  but 

things  seem  at  present  on  the  whole  to  point 

Western  Rule  or  r- 

E  "t^  ^°  ^^^  period  being  protracted  long.  It  is  a 
very  superficial  view  that  says  what  Japan 
has  done  the  other  lands  of  Asia  will  ere  long  surely  do. 
Conditions  are  radically  different  ;  the  power  of  efficient 
political  organisation  is  lacking  on  the  mainland  at  present, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  created  in  a  day.  Asiatics  are  better 
off  in  many  ways  under  European  rule  than  under  native 
princes,  and  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  realise  the 
fact.  There  must  always,  of  course,  be  a  feeling  of  repug- 
nance to  a  foreign  yoke,  but  this  is  by  no  means  so  strong 
among  Orientals  as  it  is  among  ourselves.  In  India,  at 
any  rate,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the 
countries  in  Asia  now  subject  to  European  rule,  a  Western 
Government  has  at  least  two  advantages  over  any  that 
might  have  its  headquarters  in  the  peninsula — it  is  able 

'  One  day  the  peace  of  the  world  may  be  secured  by  the 
federation  of  all  English-speaking  peoples.  This  generation  may 
smile  at  the  idea,  but  will  not  our  children  carefully  consider  it, 
and  our  grandchildren  carry  it  out  ? 
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to  maintain  a  complete  neutrality  towards  Moslem  and 
Hindu,  which  would  hardly  be  possible  for  Asian  rulers  ; 
and  it  is  unaffected  by  the  process  of  degeneracy  and 
decay  which  seems  destined  to  overtake  every  Dynasty 
which  establishes  itself  in  India,  even  more  than  in  other 
parts  of  Asia.  As  Sir  Madhava  Rao  (once  Minister  of 
Baroda)  told  Lord  Roberts,^  "  You  have  only  to  go  to 
the  Zoological  Gardens  and  open  the  doors  of  all  the 
cages,  and  you  will  very  soon  see  what  would  be  the 
result  of  putting  that  theory  ('India  for  the  Indians') 
into  practice." 

Asia  is   only   in   a   state  of  decay  because  of  European 
interference.     As  long  ago  as    1853  the    Times  remarked, 

"  We  have  emancipated  these  pale  and  inefifec- 
^AslI  °^      tu^l    pageants   of  royalty  from    the   ordinary 

fate  that  awaits  an  oriental  despotism.  The 
history  of  Eastern  monarchies,  like  everything  else  in 
Asia,  is  stereotyped  and  invariable.  The  founder  of  the 
dynasty,  a  brave  soldier,  .  .  .  expels  from  the  throne  the 
feeble  and  degenerate  scions  of  a  more  ancient  house. 
His  son  may  inherit  some  of  the  talent  of  the  father  ;  but 
in  two  or  three  generations  luxury  and  indolence  do 
their  work,  and  the  feeble  inheritors  of  a  great  name  are 
dethroned  by  some  new  adventurer,  destined  to  bequeath 
a  like  misfortune  to  his  degenerate  descendants.  Thus 
rebellion  and  deposition  are  the  correctives  of  despotism, 
and  thus,  through  the  medium  of  periodical  anarchy  and 
civil  war,  was  secured  to  the  East  a  recurrence,  at  fixed 
intervals,  of  able  and  vigorous  princes." 

Far  less  true  of  India  now  ;  this  is  pre-eminently  the 
case  in  China  :  a  relaxation  of  Western  pressure  would 
'  Forty-one  Years  in  India. 
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bring  automatic  reform.  There  are  far  more  ominous 
symptoms  of  decay  in  Western  lands  than  Eastern,  when 
the  fair  realm  of  France,  so  often  the  pioneer  of  Europe 
since  early  mediaeval  days,  seems  unable  any  longer  even 
to  maintain  her  population  by  equalling  her  births  to 
her  deaths. 

The  unrest  that  is  permeating  Eastern  lands,  particu- 
larly Egypt,  Turkey,  Persia,  India,  and  China,  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  their  contemptuous  treatment  by 
Western  conquerors  and  of  the  rising  sun  of  Japan  being 
victorious  over  what  was  once  deemed  the  mightiest 
of  European  Powers.  The  unrest  does  not  necessarily 
imply  any  desire  for  rapid  Westernisation,  but  the  East 
is  beginning  vaguely  to  perceive  that  only  with  Western 
methods  can  the  Western  Powers  be  met.  A  changeless 
culture  that  satisfies  its  own  people  is  not,  however,  so 
very  likely  to  be  hastily  exchanged  for  young  and 
unstable  conditions  that  ensure  universal  discontent.  For 
what  Western  people,  one  might  almost  ask  what  Western 
individual,  is  satisfied  with  his  present  lot  ?  The  true  hero 
for  whom  our  civilisation  is  waiting  is  not  an  invincible 
soldier,  nor  a  designer  of  panic-making  super-Dread- 
noughts, not  the  perfecter  of  flying  machines,  nor  the 
quickener  of  communications;  rather  the  restorer  of  the 
home,  the  teacher  to  our  cultured  classes  of  the  old  joys 
of  parenthood  again.  If  a  Martian  should  visit  the  earth, 
it  might  quite  well  seem  to  him  that  the  East  has  as 
much  to  teach  the  West  as  the  West  has  to  teach  the 
East.  Perhaps  some  day  the  West  may  learn  from  the 
East  not  to  exaggerate  to  quite  such  an  extent  the  rights 
of  the  individual  as  to  subordinate  to  them  almost 
everything  else.     The  West  has  yet  a  glorious  career  of 
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usefulness  in  the  East  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
Orientals  the  triumphs  and  the  practical  value  of  modern 
science,  in  teaching  them  more  efficient  administration 
and  higher  ideals  for  women,  in  helping  to  root  out  such 
senseless  customs  as  foot-binding  in  China. 

We  put  before  them  our  very  worst  and  our  very  best. 
Some  of  the  residents  in  European  concessions  in  the 
East  have  learnt  to  drink  imperially,  others  have  still 
more  unpleasant  habits,  but  the  world  contains  no  better 
men  and  women  than  many  of  those,  whether  missionary 
or  merchant,  who  have  left  their  Western  homes  to  live 
on  Asian  soil.  One  may  search  over  many  continents 
for  a  pleasanter  community  than  that  of  a  Chinese  Treaty 
Port. 

The  dethronement  of  a  Khalif  by  a  Parliament  under 
the  blessing  of  the  pundits  of  Islam,  the  simultaneous 
demand  for  some  sort  of  popular  control  in  far  separated 
Eastern  lands,  and  more  or  less  intelligent  unrest  affecting 
nearly  the  whole  Oriental  world,  must  make  the  most 
confirmed  believer  that  East  is  East  and  West  is  West 
chary  of  prophecies  for  the  future.  At  any  rate  all  the 
Western  countries,  and  particularly  those  most  com- 
mercially inclined,  will  look  with  the  greatest  sympathy 
on  the  efforts  of  the  promised  Parliament  ^  of  China.  It 
is  a  weak  China,  not  a  strong  China,  that  really  menaces 
the  peace  of  the  world.     There   is   a  danger,  but  a   far 

»  It  is  a  result  of  a  commission  (under  Duke  Tsai  Tseh)  sent  to 
study  Europe  in  1906.  The  Viceroy  Chang  Chih  Tung,  however, 
had  little  hope  of  its  working  well ;  he  wrote  {China's  only  Hope) ; 
"  With  such  men  as  members,  what  a  brilliant  Parliament  it  would 
be  !  A  vast  amount  of  good  would  come  from  such  a  hubbub  as 
this  assembly  would  make,  with  perhaps  one  sensible  man  in  the 
lot,  and  the  rest  a  set  of  fools." 
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lesser  danger,  on  the  other  side  as  well,  and  Sir  Robert 
Hart  {These  from  the  Land  of  Sinim — see  Isaiah  xlix.  12, 
identity  with  the  Chinese  by  no  means  certain)  quotes 
Wen  Hsiang,  Minister  during  Tung  Chih's  minority,  as 
saying,  "  You  are  all  too  anxious  to  awake  us  and  start 
us  on  a  new  road,  and  you  will  do  it ;  but  you  will  all 
regret  it,  for  once  awaking  and  started,  we  shall  go  fast 
and  far — farther  than  you  think — much  farther  than  you 
want."  China  may  be  learning  from  the  Western  nations 
to  modify  her  old  estimate  of  soldiers,  but  age-long 
tendencies  are  not  to  be  uprooted  in  a  day,  and  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  the  '  Yellow  Peril '  will  be  military — 
at  least  not  for  many  a  generation  yet — though,  if  they 
have  to  fight  in  defence  of  their  own  soil,  China's  new 
army  may  surprise  some  greedy  invading  Power.  What- 
ever is  founded  on  mere  force  will  one  day  pass  away, 
but  the  Jews  have  given  a  sufficiently  convincing  example 
of  the  part  a  people  may  take  in  the  affairs  even  of  a 
hostile  world,  and  that  without  a  foot  of  territory  over 
which  to  fly  a  flag. 

China's  dislike  of  a  Western  drug  does  not  show, 
necessarily,  any  sudden  admiration  for  the  civilisation 
that  did  so  much  to  introduce  it,  nor  are  her  efforts  to 
get  rid  of  it  to  be  claimed  as  triumphs  for  European  ways 
of  reform.  Indeed,  the  point  illustrates  an  efficiency  that 
is  of  the  East  but  not  of  the  West. 

Chinese  methods  of  dealing  with  opium  matters, 
qualified  though  their  success  may  be,  do  not  seem  to 
compare  unfavourably  in  results  with  England's  struggle 
against  drunkenness  or  America's  grappling  with  the 
problems  of  trusts.  The  simple  Oriental  method  of 
catching    and    decapitating    wrongdoers    there    and   then 
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(applied  to  people  who  understand  it)  has  undeniable 
advantages  over  the  endless  law  proceedings  of  the  West. 
But  a  Western  country  could  hardly  do  such  things ! 

Rome  once  ruled  the  East  from  Mesopotamia  to  Morocco 
— ruled  it  on  the  whole  strongly  and  well,  maintained 
her  authority  through  centuries.  Hardly  one  trace  of  her 
influence  ^  remains  in  any  of  those  Oriental  lands.  Will 
any  guarantee  to  us  that  we  have  made  a  deeper  im- 
pression on  the  eternal  mind  of  the  East? 

However,  as  we  learn  from  the  Koran,  "  God  alone 
knows  the  hidden  mysteries  of  days  to  come,  and  to 
Him  alone  are  the  gates  of  the  secrets  of  the  future 
revealed." 

In  bidding  his  readers  farewell  the  writer  most 
earnestly  wishes  them  the  blessing  that  Commodore 
Perry's  people  found  inscribed  on  a  Loo  Choo  home : 
"  May  your  Felicity  be  as  broad  as  the  Eastern  Sea, 
your  Age  enduring  as  the  Southern  Hills.  May  the 
Three  Stars,  Peace,  Office,  Age,  enter  your  Door  ;  and 
Sons,  Riches,  Honours  bless  your  Gate." 

'  Beyond,  of  course,  her  roads  and  buildings,  some  of  them  as 
eternal  as  the  crust  of  the  earth. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL    TABLE 

B.C. 
3rd  millennium.  Hwangti,  Yao  and  Shun,  Emperors  of  China. 

?  2205.         Yii  Ta  founds  the  Hsia  Dynasty  of  China. 
From  c.  2000.   Vedic  Age  of  India. 

1766.  Shang  Dynasty  of  China  founded. 

1 122.  Wu  Wang  founds  the  Chou  Dynasty  of  China. 

1 122.  Kitzu    (traditionally)    founds    the    State    of 

Chosen. 
660.  The   Sun  Goddess  commissions    Jimmu   to 

govern  Japan,  according  to  tradition. 
551-479.        Life  of  Confucius. 
?  560-480.       Life  of  Buddha. 

490.  Persian  Invasion  of  India. 

327-324.       Alexander  in  India. 

321.  Maurya     Dynasty     of     India     founded    by 

Chandragupta. 
c.  310.         Tibetan  tribes  consolidated  into  a  nation. 
272-232.        Reign  of  Asoka  in  India. 

255.  Cli'in  Dynasty  of  China  founded. 

?  255.  Kingdom  of  Bactria  founded. 

214-209.       Great  Wall  of  China   built  by   Ch'in  Shih 
Hwangti. 
202.  Kao  Tzu  founds  the  Han  Dynasty  of  China. 

140-86.         Reign  of  Vu  Ti  in  China.     Huns  defeated. 

A.D. 

?  125.  Kanishka,  ruler  of  N.  India. 
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89-106.  Reign  of  Hoti  in  China. 

154.  Menander  of  Bactria  conquers  part  of  India. 

190.  Fall  of  the  Han  Dynasty. 

190-580.  Six  very  minor  Dynasties  rise   and   fall   in 
China. 

202.  Empress    Jingo    of    Japan    invades    Korea, 
according  to  tradition. 

313-399.  Reign  of  Nintoku  in  Japan. 

?  375,  Chandragupta  II.  succeeds  to  his  throne  in 

India. 

?  573-  Pegu  founded. 

580-618.  Sui  Dynasty  of  China. 

606-647.  Reign  of  Harsha  in  India. 

618.  Kao  Tzu  founds  the  T'ang  Dynasty  of  China. 

622.  Hejra  (Flight  of  Mohammed). 

?  630.  Lhasa  founded. 

627-650.  Reign  of  Taitsung  in  China  ;  introduction  of 
Christianity  and  of  Islam, 

c.  650.  Fujiwara  family  get  control  of  Japan. 

709.  Nara  made  the  fixed  capital  of  Japan. 

711.  First  Moslem  Invasion  of  India. 

712.  Samarcand  taken  by  the  Arabs. 

762.  Baghdad  founded  by  the  Khalif  Al  Mansur. 

781.  Date  of  Nestorian  Tablet  at  Si-ngan-Fu. 

790.  Japanese  capital  moved  to  Kyoto. 

905.  Fall  of  T'ang  Dynasty. 

914.  Korea  united  by  Wangken. 

937.  Kitans  found  the  Dynasty  of  Liao. 

960.  Sung  Dynasty  of  China  founded. 

997-1030.  Reign  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni. 

1015.  Kitans  wrest  Liao  Tung  from  Korea. 

II 14.  Kin  Dynasty  founded  by  Akuta. 

1 152.  Ghaznivide     Turks     overthrown     by    Ghori 

Afghans. 

1 156.  Taira  no  Kiyomori,  Dictator  of  Japan. 

1 162.  Birth  of  Genghis  Khan. 
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I188. 

1206. 

1258. 
1260. 

I29O-I32O. 

c.  1300. 

I321-I414. 

1334-1573- 
1350. 
1368. 

I392-I9IO. 
1398. 

1427 
1435 

c.  1469 

1498 
1505 

1509 

I5I6 
I52I 

1526 

1556. 

I556-I605. 

I558-I639. 
1567- 
1571- 


Battle   of    Dannoura,  establishing  Shogunate 

in  Japan;  Yoritomo  Shogun  in  1192. 
The  Polestar  of  the  Faith  founds  the  Slave 

Dynasty  in  India. 
Holagou  destroys  Baghdad. 
Kublai    Khakan    founds    Yiian    Dynasty    of 

China. 
Khilji  Dynasty  in  India. 
Hindu   Kingdom  of    Madjapahit  founded  in 

Java. 
Tughlak  Dynasty  in  India. 
Ashikaga  Shogunate  in  Japan. 
Ayuthia  founded  by  Phra  Rama-Thibodi. 
Hung  Wu  drives  Mongols    from  China  and 

founds  the  Ming  Dynasty. 
Ni  Dynasty  in  Korea. 
Timur's  Invasion  of  India  ;  Battle  of  Angora  ; 

1402  ;  death  in  1405. 
Li  Loi  becomes  King  of  Tonquin. 
Peking  besieged  by  Kalmucks. 
Sikhism  founded  by  Nanak, 
Cape  doubled  by  Vasco  da  Gama. 
Almeida  becomes  first  Portuguese  Viceroy  in 

India. 
Albuquerque,    succeeding    him,    seizes    Goa 

next  year. 
Rafael  Perestrello  reaches  China. 
Magellan,  having   reached    the   East  by  W. 

route,  killed  on  Zebu. 
Battle   of    Panipat,   founding  of  the  Moghal 

Empire  by  Babar. 
Ayuthia  burned  by  Peguans. 
Reign  of  Akbar  in  India. 
Russian  March  across  Asia. 
Nobunaga  acquires  control  in  Japan. 
Manila  founded  by  Legaspi. 
20 
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1580.  Yermak  invades  Siberia. 

1580-1640.  Sixty  Years  Captivity  of  Portugal  (to  Spain) 

1583.  Siamese  victories  over  Cambodians. 

1585-1598.  Hideyoshi  the  real  ruler  of  Japan. 

1592,  Japanese  invade  Korea. 

1596.  Cape  doubled  by  Cornelius  Houtman  (Dutch). 

1600.  Battle  of  Sekigahara,  founding  the  Tokugawa 
Shogunate  in  Japan  ;  lasted  till  1868. 

1600.  Elizabeth  charters  the  East  India  Company. 

1605-1627.  Reign  of  Jahangir  in  India. 

1609.  Pieter   Both   first    Dutch    Governor-General 
in  the  East. 

1614.  Portuguese  defeated  by  British  at  Surat. 

1618.  Manchus  declare  war  on  the  Mings. 

1619.  Batavia  founded  by  J.  P.  Coen. 
1623.  Massacre  of  Amboyna. 

1627-1658.  Reign  of  Shah  Jahan  in  India, 

1630.  Fort  Zealandia  (Formosa)  built  by  Dutch. 

1639.  Fort  St.  George  (Madras)  built  by  British. 

1644.  Manchus  found  Ta  Tsing  Dynasty  of  China. 

1656.  Phra  Narai  becomes  King  of  Siam. 

1658-1707.  Reign  of  Aurangzeb  in  India. 

1661-1722.  Kanghi's  reign  in  China. 

1662.  Dutch  expelled  from  Formosa  by  Koxinga. 

1674.  Maratha  leader,  Sivaji,  proclaimed  Maharaja 
of  Konkan. 

1674.  Pondicherry  founded  by  the  French. 

1689.  Russo-Chinese  Treaty  of  Nertchinsk. 

1689.  East   India  Company  claims  status  of  sove- 
reignty in  India. 

1693.  Galdan,   the   Kalmuck,   insists   on   war  with 
China. 

1722-1736.  Reign  of  Yung  Cheng  in  China. 

1736-1796.  Reign  of  Ch'ien  Lung  in  China. 

1748.  Peace  of  Aachen. 

1753-  Rangoon  founded  by  Alompra. 
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1757.  Battle  of  Plassey  (British  v.  Bengal  Nawab). 

1760.  Battle  of  Wandewash  (British  v.   French). 

1 76 1.  Battle  of  Panipat  (Afghans  v.  Marathas). 

1767.  Ayuthia  burned  by  Burmese. 

1768.  Bangkok  made  the  capital  of  Siam. 
1773-  Regulating  Act  for  India. 

1774-1785.      Warren     Hastings    first    British    Governor- 
General  of  Bengal. 

1774.  Hastings  tries  to  open  up  intercourse  with 

Tibet. 

1775-1782.  First  Maratha  War. 

1781-1782.  First  Mysore  War. 

1782.  Yaut  Fa  founds  reigning  House  of  Siam. 

1784.  Pitt's  India  Act. 

1791.  Second  Mysore  War. 

1792.  Macartney's  Embassy  to  China. 

1799.  Third  Mysore  War.     Seringapatam  taken. 

1803.  Second  Maratha  War. 

1803-1839.  Ranjit  Singh,  Sikh  ruler  of  Punjab. 

1813.  New  Charter  to  the  Company  ending  trade 
monopoly  in  India,  not  in  China. 

1814-1815.  Gurkha  (Nepal)  War. 

1815.  Ceylon  finally  British. 

18 16.  Amherst's  embassy  to  China. 
1817-1818.  Third  Maratha  War. 

1819.  Singapore  re-founded  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles. 

1824-1826.  First  Burmese  War. 

1827-1835.  Lord  William  Bentinck  in  India  ;  beneficent 

reforms. 

1839-1842.  First  Afghan  War. 

1841.  Sir  James  Brooke  becomes  Rajah  of  Sarawak. 

1842.  Treaty    of    Nanking,    ending    the    so-called 

Opium  War. 
1 845-1 849.      Sikh  Wars. 
1848-1856.      Dalhousie  in  India. 
1852.  Second  Burmese  War. 
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1852-1854.      Commodore  Perry's  expedition  to  Japan. 
1855-1872.      Panthay  Rebellion  in  Yiinnan. 
1857-1859.      Indian      Mutiny,    ending     the      Company's 
existence. 
1859.  Saigon  seized  by   French,  Amur  district  by 

Russians. 
i860.  Treaty   of  Tientsin  ratified   at  the    end    of 

the  Second  Anglo-Chinese  War. 
1 86 1.  Tsungh  Yamun  instituted. 

1864.  T'ai  P'ing  Rebellion  ended. 

1865.  Samarcand  occupied  by  Russians. 

1867.  Mutsuhito  becomes  Emperor  of  Japan;  Restor- 

ation next  year. 
1870.  Tientsin  Massacre. 

1876.  Korea  opened  by  Japan. 

1877.  Victoria  proclaimed  Empress  of  India. 
1877.  Satsuma  rebelUon  in  Japan. 

1878-1880.      Third     Afghan    War  ;    campaign     of    Lord 
Roberts. 

1881.  Trans-Caspian  Railway  begun. 

1881.  British  North  Borneo  Company  chartered. 

1883-1885.      Franco-Chinese  War  in  Tonquin,  &c. 

1885.  Third  Burmese  War. 

1891.  Trans-Siberian    Railway   begun  ;    finished  in 

about  a  dozen  years. 
1894-1895.      Chino-Japanese  War. 
1897-1898.     Chinese  ports  seized  by  Western  Powers. 

1898.  Americans  occupy  the  Philippines. 

1900.  Boxer  rising  in  China. 

1904.  Younghusband's  expedition  to  Tibet. 

1904-1905.      Russo-Japanese  War. 

1909.  Provision  for  new  Indian  Councils. 


APPENDIX   B 

SOME   CLASSICAL    REFERP:NCES    TO    THE    SERES 

AND    SINyE 

Ctesias  of  Cnidus  lived  for  seventeen  years  at  the 
Court  of  Persian  King  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  c.  415-398  B.C. 
Wrote  History  of  Persia  and  a  work  on  India,  the  third 
Western  reference  to  the  peninsula  (ist,  Hecatceus  of 
Miletus,  d.  c.  476  B.C.  ;  2nd,  Darius'  inscriptions).  Only 
fragments  preserved.     Indica,  frag.  22,  ed.  Bahr  : — 

"The  Seres  and  the  upper  Indians  {ol  avw  'Ivcoi)  are  said 
to  be  exceedingly  big  men,  males  are  found  thirteen  cubits 
high,  and  living  even  above  two  hundred  years." 

Eratosthenes,  c.  276-196  b.c,  of  Alexandria  ;  "the  founder 
of  astronomical  geography  and  of  scientific  chronology." 
Strabo  (xv.)  quotes  him  as  saying :  "  India  is  bounded 
on  the  North  by  the  furthest  parts  (m  'iaxara)  of  Taurus 
from  Ariane  to  the  Eastern  Sea,  to  which  (parts  of  Taurus) 
the  natives  give  particular  names,  Paropamisus  and  Emodus 
and  Imaus.  .  .  ." 

Strabo,  c.  63  b.c.  to  24  a.d.,  mentions  Seres  in  his  account 
of  India  in  Book  XV. 

Some  Indian  trees  are  said  to  bear  wool,  "  and  from  this, 

according  to  Nearchus  (Alexander's  admiral),  fine  muslin  is 

woven,  and  the   Macedonians  use  it  for  stuffing  cushions. 

Similar  are  ra  S?/piKa,  made  of  a  kind  of  flax  combed  from 

certain  barks  of  trees." 

Onesicritus  (a  companion  and  biographer  of  Alexander) 
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says  that  a  certain  tribe  are  very  long  lived,  "but  this  is 
a  common  story  about  Indians,  that  they  even  live  to  130  : 
and  some  say  that  the  Seres  Uve  even  longer,  owing  to  their 
plain  and  healthy  mode  of  life,  although  their  country 
produces  an  abundance  of  everything." 

Pliny  (elder),  23-79  a.d.     Historia  Naturalis : — 

VI.  15.  "Agrippa  (son-in-law  of  Augustus)  in  giving  the 
boundaries  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  surrounding  nations 
including  Armenia  as  bounded  on  the  East  by  the  Sericus 
Oceanus  ..." 

This  shows  that  the  Seres  extended  to  the  (?  Pacific)  Ocean 
in  Pliny's  view. 

VI.  20.  Going  eastward  from  the  Caspian  there  are 
regions  uninhabitable,  or  inhabited  by  savages  and  wild 
beasts.  "The  first  known  nation  is  the  Seres,  noted  for 
the  forest  wool,  a  white  growth  on  leaves  which  they 
sprinkle  with  water  and  comb  off,  thus  furnishing  our 
women  with  the  double  task  of  unravelling  the  threads  and 
again  weaving  them.  With  such  manifold  toil  and  from 
such  a  distance  do  we  procure  the  material  to  make  our 
ladies  resplendent.  The  Seres  are  a  gentle  race,  yet  like 
wild  beasts  they  avoid  the  society  of  the  rest  of  mankind 
and  wait  for  trade  to  come  to  them  "  {commercia  expectant — 
this  phrase  puzzled  Sohnus,  who,  writing  c.  300  A.D.,  turns  it 
into  (50.  3.)  "m^  commercia  abnuant")  .  .  .  "the  Attacori, 
shut  off  by  sunny  hills  from  all  noxious  winds,  with  the  same 
climate  as  the  Hyperboreans.  Concerning  them  separately 
Amometus"  (a  geographer  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
283-247  B.C.)  "  wrote  a  volume  as  Hecatseus  (of  Abdera)  did 
about  the  Hyperboreans." 

VI.  24.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius  an  embassy  came  to 
Rome  from  Taprobane  (Ceylon),  under  one  Rachia,  whose 
people  described  their  country  and  surroundings.  "  Beyond 
the  Emodi  montes  they  had  seen  the  Seres  "  {Seras  quoque  ah 
ipsis  adspici — Solinus  (53.  21)  seems  to  understand  they  could 
see  Serica  from  their  own  hills),  "  and  had  also  known  them 
in  the  way  of  trade.     The  father  of  Rachia  had  traded  there, 
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and  the  Seres  had  come  to  meet  them  on  their  arrival.  They 
were  above  the  ordinary  stature  of  men,  with  red  hair,  bkie 
eyes,  a  harsh  voice,  without  any  interchange  of  speech.  In 
other  respects  they  gave  the  same  account  as  our  merchants. 
On  the  further  bank  of  a  river  a  price  for  the  goods  offered 
for  sale  was  placed  beside  the  goods,  and  was  picked  up  by 
them  if  they  were  satisfied  with  the  exchange."  (This  is 
suspiciously  like  a  reminiscence  of  Herodotus,  IV.  196.) 

XXXIV.  41.  "Of  all  kinds  of  iron,  the  Seric  is  the  best. 
The  Seres  send  it  with  their  cloths  and  skins." 

Pomponius  Mela.  Dc  Siln  Orbis,  I.  15,  written  c.  40-50  a.d. 
Short  description  of  Asia.  "Taurus  itself  rises  from  the 
shores  of  the  Eastern  Sea  (?  Pacific)  and  attains  to  a  great 
height ;  then  with  its  right  side  to  the  North,  its  left  to  the 
South,  it  goes  straight  westward  in  a  continuous  range  and 
where  it  forms  a  ridge  is  the  boundary  of  great  nations  and 
when  it  has  divided  the  lands  {nbi  terras  diremil)  issues  into 
the  sea,"  through  Asia  Minor.  This  is  surprisingly  accurate  ; 
Arrian  repeats  the  observation  in  different  words.  It  may 
have  been  suggested  by  Eratosthenes. 

III.  7.  "Scythian  Androphagi  and  Sacae,  separated  by 
a  region  uninhabitable  because  abounding  in  wild  beasts. 
Then  again  comes  a  desert  infested  by  monstrous  beasts, 
up  to  a  mountain  overhanging  the  sea,  named  Tabin.  Far 
from  it  rises  Taurus.  The  Seres  come  between  them  ;  a 
race  full  of  justice,  and  well  known  for  the  commerce 
which  it  carries  on  without  being  present,  leaving  its  wares 
unattended." 

Dionysius  Periegetes  wrote  a  descriptive  guidebook  in 
verse,  probably  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  ;  he  places  the  Sacae 
on  the  Jaxartes  and  treats  the  Seres  as  Scythians  (11.  752-9) : 
"  Barbarous  tribes  of  the  Seres,  v^'ho  renounce  cattle  and 
fat  sheep,  but  comb  the  gay  flowers  of  the  desert  land  and 
fabricate  crafty  and  sumptuous  garments,  like  in  colour  to 
the  flowers  of  the  meadow  ;  a  spider's  web  would  not  be  a 
match  for  them.   And  there  are  many  other  Scythians.  ..." 

Eustathius,  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  d.  1198,  wrote 
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a  commentary  on  the  poem,  but  his  additional  information 
about  the  Seres  is  clearly  copied  from  Pliny  ;  he  mentions 
Carthaginian  merchants  as  if  there  still  were  any  in  his  day. 

Lucian,  c  120-190  a.d.  Macrobii,  cap.  5  :  "  There  are 
whole  nations  very  long-lived.  For  instance,  they  say  that 
the  Seres  live  to  300  years,  some  ascribing  this  long  life 
to  the  climate,  others  to  the  soil,  and  others  to  their  mode 
of  life.  For  they  say  that  the  whole  nation  are  water- 
drinkers." 

Ptolemy,  was  alive  1 39-1 61  a.d. 
Geographia. 

VII.  5,  2.  "The  part  of  the  earth  that  falls  within  our 
world  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  unknown  land  bordering 
on  the  Eastern  nations  of  Asia,  the  Sinae  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Serica ;  on  the  South  likewise  by  unknown  land  enclosing 
the  Indian  Sea,  &c."  Ptolemy  seems  half  to  suspect  there 
is  another  world  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth. 

13.  *'  The  Eastern  Hmit  of  the  known  world  is  the 
meridian  drawn  through  the  Metropolis  of  the  Sinae  which 
is  distant  from  that  through  Alexandria  119!°  E.  along  the 
Equator,  and  as  near  as  possible  eight  hours.  And  the 
Western  limit  is  the  meridian  through  the  Isles  of  the  Blest" 
(London's  long.  20°  E.  from  this  meridian  ;  II.  3.  2.),  "distant 
from  that  of  Alexandria  60^°,  and  four  hours,  and  from  the 
furthest  East  limit  the  degrees  of  a  semicircle,  180°,  and 
twelve  hours." 

All  these  degrees  are  too  high,  but  wonderfully  near, 
considering  the  crude  methods  available — merely  calculations 
of  distances  travelled  over  sea  or  land  with  rough  allowances 
for  the  routes  not  being  directly  along  a  line  of  latitude. 
Marinus,  from  whose  information  the  calculations  are 
largely  made,  himself  complains  that  merchants  (Ptolemy 
I.  II.  8)  "  don't  care  to  investigate  the  real  facts,  being  busy 
with  their  trade,  and  they  often  exaggerate  distances  from 
a  bragging  disposition." 

Scythia  is  divided  by  mountains  into  S.  intra  Imaum  and 
S.   Extra  Imaum.      Pauly-Wissowa    {Real  Encyclopddie,   s.v. 
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Emodon)  says  that  Imaus  and  Emodi  (Haemodes)  are  merely 
names  for  different  parts  of  the  Himalaya,  and  explains 
them  by  Sanskrit  words.  "  Serica  is  bounded  on  the  West 
by  Scythia  beyond  Imaus"  (VI.  16.  i). 

I.  17,  5.  "  The  land  and  metropolis  of  the  Seres  lies 
above  (i.e.,  North  of)  the  Sinae  and  the  parts  East  of  them 
are  an  unknown  land  with  marshy  lakes  in  which  great 
reeds  grow,  so  close  together  that  men  can  cross  holding 
on  to  them  ;  and  not  only  is  there  a  road  from  there  to 
Bactria  by  the  Stone  Tower  (in  Sacae  territory,?  S.E.  of 
Tashkend  ;  Ptolemy  gives  its  position,  long.  135°  E.,  lat.  43° 
N.),  but  also  one  to  India  by  Palimbothra  "  (Patna,  p.  46). 

Serica  is  divided  (VI,  16)  by  mountains  and  rivers  and 
contains  various  peoples,  those  furthest  North  are  cannibals. 
Fifteen  citiesareenumerated,  long,  varying  from  156°  to  174!°, 
lat.  from  37-|-°  to  49!°.     Sera,  the  metropolis,  is  in  lat.  38^3°. 

VII.  3.  "The  Sinae  are  bounded  on  the  North  by  the 
indicated  part  of  Serica,  on  the  East  and  South  by 
unknown  land,  and  on  the  West  by  India  beyond  the 
Ganges  along  the  boundary  line  as  far  as  the  Great  Gulf, 
and  by  the  Great  Gulf  itself  and  the  places  following  it  in 
order,  the  so-called  Gulf  of  Beasts  and  the  Gulf  of  the 
Sinae  round  which  live  the  lish-eating  Aethiopians."  (Great 
Gulf  perhaps  =  Gulf  of  Siam,  others  (?)  by  Java  Sea.)  Catti- 
gara  is  the  port  of  the  Sinae,  in  lat.  8^°  S.,  long.  177°  E. 
Five  inland  cities  are  mentioned,  including  the  metropolis 
Sinae  or  Thinas,  lat.  3°  S.,  long.  i8of°  E.,  "  but  they  do  not 
say  that  it  has  brazen  walls  or  any  thing  else  remarkable." 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  c  330-400  a.d.,  xxiii.  6,  enu- 
merates Serica  among  "  the  most  important  countries  in 
the  Persian  Empire,  governed  by  Vitaxaj,  that  is  Masters 
of  the  Horse  and  King's  Satraps." 

"  Beyond  these  places  of  the  two  Scythias  a  range  of 
lofty  mountains  forming  a  curve  facing  Eastward  surrounds 
the  Seres,  well  known  for  the  fertility  and  extent  of  their 
country.  On  the  West  they  join  the  Scythians,  on  the  North 
and  East  they  are  bounded  by  a  snow-clad  desert,  on  the 
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South  they  reach  as  far  as  India  and  the  Ganges."  Account 
of  various  rivers  and  mountains.  "  The  natural  character 
of  different  districts  varies,  in  one  place  is  an  open  plain, 
elsewhere  it  rises  in  a  gentle  slope.  Accordingly  it  abounds 
in  exuberant  crops  and  in  sheep  and  plantations.  .  .  .  The 
Betas,  on  the  south  slope  of  the  mountains,  have  not  many 
cities,  but  those  which  they  have  are  large  and  opulent." 
Sera  itself  is  one  of  them.  (There  follows  the  passage 
already  quoted,  p.  75.) 

Marcianus  of  Heraclea  ?c.  400  a. d.  Information  largely 
taken  from  Ptolemy.  "  The  greatest  length  of  the  Sinae 
is  3,000  stades  and  the  greatest  breadth  17,250  stades. 
It  has  5  tribes  or  satrapies,  7  notable  cities  and  villages, 
one  notable  mountain,  4  notable  rivers,  2  notable  gulfs, 
that  of  Beasts  and  that  of  the  Sina,  2  notable  headlands." 
Marcianus  also  professes  to  give  numerous  exact  distances. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  after  geographical  know- 
ledge had  advanced  so  far  it  relapsed  again  into  the  crude 
conceptions  that  produced  mediaeval  maps  with  the  river  of 
Ocean  flowing  round  the  disc-shaped,  Jerusalem-centred  world. 

Pauly-Wissowa  identifies  Serica  with  the  Mongolia  and 
Manchuria  of  to-day,  which  is  probably  as  near  as  we  can 
get.  The  Sinae  country — believed  to  be  partly  south  of  the 
equator — must  be  looked  for  in  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  islands,  south  and  east  believed  to 
join  on.  Cattigara  figures  prominently  in  some  sixteenth- 
century  maps.  Neither  Serica  nor  the  Sinas  country  was 
believed  to  be  occupied  by  a  single  nation,  quite  otherwise, 
in  fact.  While  it  is  impossible  definitely  to  identify  the 
Seres  with  the  Chinese,  so  many  qualities  assigned  to  the 
former  exactly  fit  the  latter  (trade  ;  justice ;  silk ;  gay  raiment ; 
unsociable  and  unwarlike  disposition)  that  it  seems  probable 
either  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  that 
many  of  the  particulars  given  really  apply  to  the  Chinese, 
or  that  the  Seres  were  a  people  who  (like  so  many  others 
in  the  Far  East,  p.  56)  had  been  immensely  influenced  by 
the  Chinese  Empire  in  their  civilisation. 
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Agra,  53,  127,  130,  137,  210 

Aguinaldo,  292 

Ahmadabad  Dynasty  (Gujrat),  93 

Ainos  (Japan),  60,  71 

Ajmere,  90 

Akbar  (Emperor  of  India),  55,  132-136 

Akbar  Khan,  217 

Akkadians,  18 

Akuta,  97 

Ala-ud-din  (Khilji),  92 

Albazin,  173 

Albuquerque,  I16-117 

Aleppo,  i(X) 

Alexander  the  Great,  116-I17 

Alexeieff  (Russian  Viceroy),  287 

Alfred  the  Great,  King,  53 

Aliwal  (battle),  219 

Al  Kadir  Billah  (Khalif),  90 

Allahabad,  252 

Almeida    ^Portuguese    Viceroy  1,     115- 
116 


Alompra  fBurma),  214,  260 

Amaral  (Governor  of  Macao),  229 

Amboyna,  162,  168,  169 

America,  156,  223,  231,  238-239,  241, 

249,  291-293 
Amherst,  Lord,  215,  223-224 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  75,  313 
Amoy,  182,  227 
Amritsar,  141 

Amur,  R.,  97,  99,  104,  173,  272-274 
Ananda  (Disciple  of  Buddha),  40 
Anchu  (Korea  ,  77 
Andaman  Islands,  221,  254 
Andhra  Dynasty  (India>,  53 
Angkor  Wat  (Cambodia),  49 
Annam,  21,  104,  264-266 
Annenkoff  (Russian  General),  272 
Anting  Gate  (Peking),  233 
Antiochus  Theos,  47 
Antoku  (Japanese  Emperor),  70 
Arabia,  Arabs,  18,  Si,  85  seq 
Arakan,  215 
Arcot,  199 

Arghun  the  Ilkhan,  103 
Arima  (Japan  I,  159 
Arjan  Mai  (Sikh  Guru),  142 
Arrian,  45 
Arrow  (vessel  that  caused  an  incident), 

231 
Aru  (Sumatra),  166 
Ar)-ans,  18,  34 

Ashikaga  Shogunate,  146-149 
Asoka  (Buddhist  Emperor),  47-50,  55 
Assam,  214-215 
Assaye  (Indian  battle),  210 
Atharva  Veda,  35 
Auckland,  Lord,  217 
Aurangzeb    (Moghal     Emperor),    119, 
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Ava  (Burma),  260 
Ayuthia  (Siam),  261,  292 

Babar,  123,  124-131 

Bactria  (Balkh),  44,  46,  52 

Baghdad,  80,  87,  89,  loo,  123 

Bahadur  Shah  (last  of  the  Moghals),  251 

Bahmani  Empire  (Deccan),  93,  127 

Bairam  Khan  (Moghal  Regent),  132-133 

Baikal,  Lake,  99 

Bajour  (Kafiristan),  126 

Baltic,  18 

Bamian  (Afghanistan),  51 

Banda  (East  Indies),  163 

Bangkok,  261  seq. 

Banjermassim  (Borneo),  214 

Bankipur  (Ostend  Company),  170 

Bantam  (Java),  167,  169 

Bara    Budur    or    Boro   Buddor    (Java 

Temple),  51 
Barlow    (Acting    Governor-General   of 

Bengal),  211 
Baroda  (Maratha  State),  141 
Bassein  (island  near  Bombay),  207 

,,       (district  in  Burma),  260 
Batavia  (Java),  163 
Batu  Khan,  171 

Batuta,  Ibn  (Moorish  traveller),  88,  108 
Bayezid  (Bajazet),  the  Thunderer,  123 
Bazin  (doctor  to  Nadir  Shah),  143 
Behar  (or  Magadha,  India),  46,  204 
Behlul  (Lodi  Dynasty  of  India),  127 
Beira  (Manchu  title),  178 
Belgium,  297 
Benares,  40,  91,  208 
Bencoolen  (Sumatra),  213 
Bengal,  93,   in,   119,   132,  142,  200, 

202  seq.,  206 
Bentinck,  Lord  William,  215-216 
Berar  (S.  India),  127,  133,  141 
Berlas  (Timur's  tribe),  121 
Bernier,  119,  138,  140,  196,  205 
Bert,  Paul,  267 
Bhamo  (China-Burmese  frontier),  266- 

267,  280 
Bhartpur  (C.  India),  215 
Bhutan  (Himalaya  State),  186-187 
Bidar  (S.  India),  127 
Bijapur  (capital  of  a  Deccan  Sultanate), 

116,  127,  139 
Birbal,  Akbar's  friend,   135 
Bismarck  Archipelago,  294 
Biwa,  Lake  (Japan),  70 
Black  Flags,  265 


Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  2CX5 
Board  of  Control  (for  India),  208 
Bogle  (one  of  W.  Hastings'  envoys  to 

Tibet),  209 
Bokhara,  87,  172,  187,  271,  272 
Bombay,  86,  195,  207,  212 
Borneo,  88,  214,  267-269 
British  North  Borneo  Company,  270 
Both,  Pieter  (Dutch  Governor),  163 
Bourdonnais,    La    (French    Admiral), 

197-198 
Brahmadatta  (King  in  Buddhist  para- 
ble), 41 
Brahmans,  Brahmanism,  34-35,  49,  85, 

134,  136,  207 
Brahmaputra,  89 

British,   England,    136,    157-158,  192- 
221,  222-235,  239,  241,   251-258, 
268,  284,  295-297 
Brooke,  Rajah,  267 
Brown,  McLeavy  (Korea),  283 
Bruni  (Borneo),  268-269,  270 
Brydon,  Dr.  (Afghan  disaster),  217 
Budantsar  (Mongol  ancestor),  99 
Buddha,   Buddhism,  39-55,  57,  63-66, 
71,  74,  85,  103,  105,  108,  109, 152, 
184,  221 
Burlingame  (in  charge  of  Chinese  Em- 
bassy), 235 
Burma,  50,  104,  214-215,220,259-260, 

262,  266-267 
Bushido,  the  way  of  the  Knight,  66 
Buxar  (Indian  battle),  204 

Cabral  (Portuguese  navigator),  115 

Calcutta,  196,  200-202,  208,  232 

Calicut,  1 15 

Cambaluc  (Peking),  loi 

Cambodia,  49-50,  no,  262-264,  266 

Campbell,   Colin  (Lord  Clyde — Indian 

Mutiny),  253 
Canada,  296 

Canning  (Indian  Mutiny),  252 
Canton,  78,  79,  170,  189,224-227,231, 

232 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  113,  164,  166 
Caroline  Islands,  294 
Cashmere,  see  Kashmir 
Caspian,  18,  73,  74 
Caste  (India),  34-35 
Castro,  De  (Portuguese  Viceroy),  118 
Cawnpore,  252 
Celebes,  88,  161,  166 
Central  Asia,  21,  46,  51,  81,  86,  89, 
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224,  271,  278.     i'ljtf  a/5<7  Bokhara, 
Kasligar,  Turkestan 

Cespedes  (Christian  Japanese  miUtary 
chaplain),  152 

Ceylon,  37,  48,  88,  117,  146,  163,  164- 
165,  221 

Chandragupta,  46 

Chang  Chih  Tung  (Chinese  Viceroy), 
299 

Changli  (near  the  Great  Wall),  30,  179 

Charnock,  Job  (Calcutta),  196 

Cheit  Singh  (Benares),  208 

Chemulpo  (Korea),  249 

Ch'en  Dynasty  (China),  75 

Chen  Tung  Sa  (Kang  Hwa,  Korea), 
248 

Chera  (Indian  kingdom),  94 

Ch'ien  Lung  (Chinese  Emperor),  189- 
194,  260 

Chifu  (Chefoo),  249,  280 

Chihli,  the  Chinese  province  that  sur- 
rounds Peking,  81 

Chilianwala  (Anglo-Sikh  battle),  219 

Ch'in  Dynasty  (China),  31-33 

Ch'in  Dynasties,  W.  and  E.,  75 

Ch'in   Shih    Hwangti   (Wall-Builder), 
31,  229 

China,  Chinese,  17-33,  72-84,  86,  93, 
96-112,  117,  124,  125,  147,  152- 
155.  170,  173-174,  194.  222-236, 
257,  266,  269,  273,  277-281,  283- 
287,  291,  299-300 

Chinese  view  of  fighting,  20,  60 

First  Anglo-Chinese  ('  Opium  ')  War, 

226-227 
Second    Anglo-Chinese    War,    231- 

233 

Chinanfu  (Shantung),  179 
Chin  Chow  (Manchuria),  177 
Chinghai-hsien     (T'ai     P'ing     outpost 

against  Tientsin),  230 
Chingtzii  (Queen  of  Annam),  74 
Chiniciang  (China),  227 
Ch'in  Tsung  (Sung  Emperor),  97 
Chitor  (Rajputana),  92,  127,  133 
Chola  (Indian  kingdom),  94 
Chosen  (Korea),  24,  56,  177 
Choshu  (Japanese  clan),  241,  243  seq. 
Chou  Dynasty  (China),  24-26 
Chowmodo  (battle),  187 
Chuai  (Japanese  Emperor),  63 
Chulalongkorn  (Siamese  King),  266 
Chumbi  Valley  (Tibet),  257 
Chung  Chow  Fu  (China),  234 


Chusan  (islands  off  mouth  of  Yangtse), 
226 

Classics  (Chinese),  28-29,  3^ 

Clive,  198-204 

Cochin  (India),  116 

Cochin  China,  exact  sense,  267  ;  gene- 
ral sense,  295 

Cocos  Islands,  270 

Coen  (Dutch  Governor-General),  163, 
169 

Colombo  (Ceylon),  117,  165 

Compass,  30 

Confucius,  Confucianism,    17,    20,   22, 
23,  26-30 

'  Constitution  '  of  China,  21-24 

Convention  of  Chifu,  280 

Coorg  (near  Mysore),  216 

Coote  (British  General),  203,  208 

Cornwallis    (Governor-General),    209- 
211 

Cossacks,  172,  271 

Council  of  Asoka,  48 

Council  of  Kanishka,  54 

Council  of  Rajagriha,  43 

Council  of  Vaisali,  43 

(The  Four  Buddhist  Councils.) 

Cromwell,  169 

Ctesias  of  Cnidus,  309 

Curzon,  Lord,  256 


Daibutsu  Temple  at  Kyoto,  154 

Dairen,  290 

Dalai  Lama,  184,  186-187 

Dalhousie,  Lord,  219-220 

Dalny  (Manchuria),  287-290 

Daman  (India),  293 

Damascus,  87,  100 

Dangan  Pass  (Great  Wall),  179 

Dannoura  (Japan),  70 

Darma  (Moslem  in  Tibet),  87 

David,   Fort  St.    (Coromandel   Coast), 

198,   199 
Deccan  (India),  92,  93,  127,  199 
Deccan  Sultans,  127,  139 
Delhi,   54,  90,  91-93.   123,   127,    137, 

144,  210,  251-253 
Delli  (East  Indies),  293 
Deogiri  [Daulatabad — India),  93 
De  Ryp  (Dutch  vessel),  159 
Dcshima  (Nagasaki),  156 
Detring  (excellent  work  for  Tientsin), 

295 
Dewey  (American  Admiral),  292 
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Dieman,  Van  (Dutch  Governor-Gene- 
ral), 164 

Dighavu,  Dighiti  (characters  in  Bud- 
dhist parable),  41 

Bindings,  the  (Straits  Settlements),  270 

Dionysius  Periegetes,  311 

Dipa  Negara  (Javanese  leader),  293 

Diu  (Indian  island),  293 

Dogra  Rajputs  (Kashmir),  255 

Dorgun  (Manchu  Regent),  180-181 

Dost  Mohammed  (Afghanistan),  216- 
218,  220 

Doumer,  Paul  (French  Governor),  267 

Downton  (British  officer),  169 

Drake,  166,  269 

Dravidians  (India),  38 

Drury  (British  Admiral),  223 

Dupleix  (French  statesman  in  India), 
196-199,  260 

Dutch  (Holland),  156,  159,  162-169, 
239,  241 

Elephanta  (near  Bombay),  208 
Eleuths,  see  Kalmucks 
Elgin,  Lord  (China),  231-233 
Ehzabeth,  Queen  136,  167 
Ellenborough,    Lord    (Governor-Gene- 
ral of  India),  217-218 
Ellichpur  (Berar),  127 
Elliot  (China),  226 
Ellora  (Kailasa  at),  38 
Empress-Dowager  (China),  235,  285 
Eratosthenes,  309 
Eunuchs,  74,  82,  III,  1^6  seq. 
Eurasians,  119 

Eustathius  (Abp.  of  Thessalonica),  311 
Ever  Victorious  Army,  234 
Examinations  for  office,  30,  76,  78,  109, 
264 

Fa  Hsien  (Chinese  pilgrim),  54 
Fatehpur  Sikri,    battle,   129;    Akbar's 

capital,   135 
Feng  Tao  (block  printing),  84 
Ferdusi  (Persian  poet),  90 
Ferghana,  124 
Ferishta   (Moslem  historian),  90  seq., 

124,  132 
Feudalism  abolished  in  China,  31  ;  in 

Japan,  244 
Firoz   (Indian    ruler,   famous    for    his 

canals),  93 
Firozeshah,  219 
Fitch  (early  English  globe-trotter),  136 


Five  Dynasties  (China),  84,  96 
Fohi  (mythical  Chinese  Emperor),  19 
Formosa,     163,     164,    182    seq.,    191, 

224,  247,  266,  281,  282 
French   (France),    170,    196-200,   231, 

241,  248-249,  262,  264-266,  281, 

284,  295 
Fuchou  (China),  227,  266 
Fujiwara  (Japan),  68 
Fukien  (China),  105 
Fusan  (Korea),  152-154,  249 

Galdan  (Kalmuck  Khan),  187-188 

Gamier  (Tonquin),  265 

Gayatri  (Vedic  text),  35 

Gemmyo  (Japanese  Empress),  67 

Genghis  Khan,  71,  99-100 

Genouilly,  Rigaultde  (French  Admiral) , 

265 
George,  Fort  St.  (Madras),  195 
Gensan  (Korea),  249 
Germany,  Germans,  281,  284,  294-295 
Ghats  (Indian  Hills),  139 
Ghazni  (Afghanistan),  89-91 
Ghiyas-ud-din  Tughlak,  93 
Ghor  (Afghanistan),  91 
Gia  Long  (King  of  Annam),  264 
Giao-tchi  (Annam),  21,  74 
Gilolo  (E.  Indies),  163,  166 
Gin  (pirate  ruler),  183-184 
Goa  (India),  116,  136,  146,  293 
Go   Daigo   (Japanese    Emperor),    145- 

146 
Golconda  (Deccan),  127 
Golownin  (Russian  traveller  in  Japan), 

237 
Goolo  Hill  (battle  establishing  Manchu 

power),  176 
Gordon,  Charles,  233-234 
Gough,  Lord  (Sikh  wars),  219 
Great  Anarchy  (India),  141,  144 
Great  Council,  44 
Great  Renunciation,  40 
Great  Wall,  32-33,  109,  112,  179 
Greece  (Greeks),  44-47,  52 
Green  (American  sea-captain),  223 
Guam  (Pacific  island),  293 
Gujrat,  90,  93  ;  Sikh  battle,  219 
Gundaforus  (Scythian  king   in    India), 

53 
Gupta  Empire  (India),  54 
Gurkhas,  191,  212 
Guru  (Sikhs),  141 
Gwalior  (India),  90,  141,  218 
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Hachiman  (Japanese  God  of  War),  64 
Hagen,  Van  der  (Dutch  officer),  162 
Haidarabad    or    Hyderabad    (Deccan), 

142,   199,  220 
Haidar  AH  (Mysore),  208 
Hainan  (Chinese  island),  112,  224 
Hakodate  (Japan),  239 
Hall  of  the  Classics,  Peking,  192 
Han  Dynasty  (China),  72-75,  112 
Han,    Prince    of   (Chinese   adventurer 

among  the  tribes),  76,  97 
Han  River  (Korea),  248 
Hangchow  (China),  104 
Hanlin  (China),  82,  108,  185 
Hanoi  (Tonquin),  264 
Hanseatic  League,  171 
Han  Yang  (Seoul,  capital  of  Korea), 

109 
Hara  (Japan),  159 
Harbin  (Manchuria),  244,  274 
Hardinge,  Lord   (Governor-General  of 

India),  218-219 
Harsha  (Indian  Emperor),  55 
Plarris  (U.S.  Consul  in  Japan),  240 
Hart,  Sir  Robert,  235,  266,  287,  300 
Hassan  (Yunnan),  278 
Hastinapur  (India),  36 
Hastings,  Warren,  205-209 
Hastings,  Marquis  of,  212 
Havelock  (Puritan  soldier),  252 
Hawkins  (East  India  Company),  168 
Hayton  the  Armenian,  100,  106 
Hea  (schismatic  Chinese  Empire),  97 
Henry,     Prince     ('  The     Navigator '), 

114-115 
Herat  (Afghanistan),  87,  128,  217,  272 
Hiaksai  (Korea),  56,  81 
Hideyori  (Japan),  154-156,  158 
Hideyoshi,  Regent  of  Japan,  148-154 
Hien  Fung,  Chinese  Emperor,  229-235 
Hi  Kwan  Ssii  (Tientsin),  232 
Himalaya,  37,  191 
Hinayana  (Little  Vehicle),  54 
Hindus,  34-55.  129-130,  135,  139,  205. 

See  also  Brahman,  Rajput,  Mara- 

tha 
Hirado  (Japan),  156,  159 
Hodson,  Major  (Mutiny),  253 
Hojo  family  (Japan),  103,  145,  150 
Holagou     (Hulayu),    founder    of    the 

Ilkhan  house),   100 
Holkar  (Maratha  chief),  141,  210,  211, 

212 
Honan  (China),  25 


Hong  Kong,  226,  228 
Hoti  (Han  Emperor),  74 
Houtman  (Dutch  navigator),  162 
Hsia  (Hea)  Dynasty  (China),  21,  24 
Hsuan  Chuang  (Chinese  pilgrim),  55 
Hsuan  Tsung  (T'ang  Emperor),  82 
Hslian    T'ung    (reigning    Emperor    of 

China),  291 
Hue  (Annam),  264-265 
Hugli,  town,  119;  river,  196 
Humayun  (Moghal  Emperor),  131-132 
Hung  Hsiu-ch'uan  (T'ai  P'ing  leader), 

229,  234 
Hung  Wu  (founder  of  Ming  Dynasty), 

108 
Huns,  or  Hiungnu,  52,  55,  73,  74,  98 
Hunza  (Indian  frontier),  256 
Hwangti  (early  Chinese  Emperor),  19- 

21 
Hyphasis  (Bias),  45 
Hyogo  (Kobe),  240 

Ibrahim  (Sultan  of  Delhi),  127 

I  Ching  or  Yih  King  (Chinese  Classic), 

Iching  (Chinese  town),  227 

leyasu  (founder  of  Tokugawa  Shogu- 

nate),   154-156 
leyoshi  (12th  of  Tokugawa  line),  238 
Ikku  (Japanese  wag),  237-238 
Hi  (Central  Asian  river),  278 
Imperial  Canal  (China),  104,  227,  230 
Impey  (Chief  Justice  at  Calcutta),  207 
Independence  Club  (Korea),  283 
India,  34-35,  85-95,  99,  106,  1 14-120, 

122-144,  146,  163,  195-221 
India  Companies — 

Dutch,  162,  165,  204 

British,  157,  167 

French,  170 

Danish,  170 

Imperial  {Ostenit),  170 

Swedish,  171 
Indore  (Central  India),  141,  210 
Indus,  River,  34 
Inglis  (Mutiny),  253 
Inland  Sea  (Japan),  61 
Irawady,  River,  260 
Irtish,  River,  172 
Ise  (Japanese  shrine),  62 
Iskandar  Muda  (Sultan  of  Achin),  166 
Islam,    78-79,   82,   83,    117,    121-144, 
187,   251,  268-269,  277-279,  299 
Issii  (Nestorian  tablet),  80 
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Ito    (Japanese    statesman),    243,    244, 

250 
Ivan  the  Terrible  (Russian  Czar),  171 
lyemitsu  (Tokugawa  Shogun),  159 
Izanagi,  61 
Izanami,  61 

Jaffnapatam  (Ceylon),  165 

Jahangir  (Moghal  Emperor),  136,  137, 

168 
Jains  (Indian  religion),  39 
Jaipal  (Rajput  Raja  of  Lahore),  90 
Jaipur  (Rajput  kingdom),  134,  211 
Jalaluddin  (Sultan  of  Kharezm),  89 
Japan,  59-71,  81,   103-104,  118,   145- 

159,  164,  168,  182,  237-250,  262, 

280-283,  288-291 
Japan  contrasted  with  China,  29,  59, 158 
Japanese  castles,  150 
Jats  (India),  142 
Java,  50,  88,  104,  162,  163,  167,  211, 

213.  293 
Jaxartes  (Central  Asian  river),  271 
Jehol  (Chinese  hunting  palace),  233 
Jelalabad  (Afghanistan),  217 
Jerusalem,  lOO 
Jesuits,  147,  185,  188 
Jews  in  China,  94-95 
Jhansi  (India),  220 
Jimmu  (first  Emperor  of  Japan),  62 
Jingo-Kogo  ('Imperialist'  Empress  of 

Japan),  63 
Johnson  (second  Rajah  Brooke),  269 
Johor  (Malay  Peninsula),  116,  213,  270 
Jones,  Sir  William,  206 
Jumna,  R.,  130 

Kabul  (Afghanistan),  130,  255 
Kaempfer  (Dutch,  or  rather  German, 
historian  of  Japan),  61,  65,  71,  148, 

156 
Kagoshima  (Japan),  241,  246 
K'ai-feng-fu  (on  the  Yellow  River),  94, 

98 
Kailasa  (Ellora),  38 
Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land  (New  Guinea), 

294 
Kalidasa  (Hindu  poet),  55 
Kalinjar  (Rajput  State),  90 
Kalmucks,  in,  187-188,  189-190 
Kamakura  (Japan),  66,   70,    103,    104, 

145 
Kamchatka,  275 
Kanagawa  (Japan),  239 


Kandahar  (Afghanistan),  142 
Kandy  (Ceylon),  164,  221 
Kanghi   or   K'ang   Hsi   (Chinese  Em- 
peror), 184-188 
Kang  Hwa  (Korean  island),  248 
Kang   Yti  Wei   ('the   modern   sage'), 

284 
Kanishka  (Scythian  Emperor  of  North 

India),  53-54 
Kanjut  Valley  (Indian  frontier),  256 
Kanouj  (Kanyakubja,  Rajput  State),  90 
Kansuh   (Chinese   province  far   west), 

32,  97,  278 
Kao  Tzu  (Han  Dynasty),  72 
Kao  Tzu  Venti  (Sui  Dynasty),  76 
Kaotsung  (T'ang  Dynasty),  80 
Kapilavastu  (Nepal),  39 
Karnal  (Moghal- Persian  battle),  143 
Karnatic  (India),  142,  198,  208 
Kashgar,  Kashgaria,  55,  77,  272 
Kashmir,  53,  133,  255 
Kasim  (first  Moslem  invader  of  India), 

86 
Kato    Kiyomasa    (Japanese    general), 

152-155 

Keeling  Islands,  270 

Keraits  (Mongol  or  Turkish  tribe),  lOO 

Kesh  (Turkestan),  121 

Khafif,  Ibn  (Moslem  in  Ceylon),  88 

Khalifate,  87,  89 

Khalsa  (Sikhs),  141 

Kharezm  (Turkestan),  89 

Khatmandu  (Nepal),  191 

Khilji  Dynasty  (India),  92-93 

Khorasan  (Persia),  86 

Kia  King  (Chinese  Emperor),  222 

Kiangsi  (China),  97 

Kiao  Chou  (German  China),  284 

Kimmei  Tenno  (Japanese  Emperor),  64 

Kins  (Manchu  ancestors),  97-98,  loo- 
loi,  175 

Kirghiz  tribes,  272 

Kirin  (Manchuria)  57,  290 

Kitans  (N.  China),  57,  58,  82,  84,  97- 
98 

Kitzu  (Chosen,  Korea),  24,  56 

Kiusiu  (Japan),  62,  63,  104,  118,  155 

Kobe  (Japan),  240 

Kodama  (Japanese  Governor  of  For- 
mosa), 282 

Koinos  (Alexander's  expedition),  45 

Kojiki  (Japanese  chronicle),  66-67 

Kojima  (Japanese  monk-historian),  69 

Kokorye",  56,  76,  77,  81 
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Koko-nor  (Mongolia),  52 
Komei  (Japanese  Emperor),  242 
Konishi  Yukinaga  (Japanese    general), 

152-155 
Koran,  129,  301 

Korea,  24,  56-58,63-64,  103,  108-109, 
151-154,  178,247-250,  273,280- 
283,  288 

Kotaiba  ibn  Moslim  (Arab  Moslem 
pioneer  in  Central  Asia),  86 

Kotta  (Ceylon),  117 

Kowloon  (Hong  Kong},  233 

Koxinga  or  Koshinga  (pirate  King  of 
Formosa),  182 

Krasnovodsk  (on  the  Caspian),  272 

Kshatriyas  (caste),  35 

Kuan  Fang  Pu  (T'ang  writer),  82 

Kuanghsi  (Chinese  province),  21 

Kuang  Hsii  (Chinese  Emperor),  279 

Kublai  Khan  (Mongol-Chinese  Em- 
peror), 100-105,  145 

Kuching  (Sarawak),  268-269 

Kumamoto  (Kiusiu),  154,  246 

Kung,  Prince  (Chinese  title),  229,  233, 

235 
Kuriles  (islands  N.  of  Japan),  275 
Kutb-ud-din  (Slave  Dynasty),  91 
Kutchum     Khan     (Mongol     ruler     of 

Siberia),  171-172 
Kwang  Chou  Bay  (S.  China),  284 
Kweichow  (Chinese  province),  21 
Kyoto  (Japan),  67,  145,  146,  148,  155, 

241 

Labuan  (island  off  Borneo),  269,  270 

Laccadives,  221 

Lahore,  90,  219 

Lake  (2nd  Maratha  War),  210 

Lally  (French  General),  202-203 

Lamaism  (Buddhist  development),  52, 

186-187 
Lancaster,  James  (E.  India  Company), 

167 
Lanka  (Ceylon),  37 
Laos  (French  Indo-China),  267 
Laotzii  (China),  25-26 
Law,  Asiatic  ideals  of,   124,   138,  205, 

207 
Lawrence  brothers,  219 
Lawrence,  Henry,  219,  252 
Lay,  PL  N.  (Chinese  customs),  235 
Leedes  (English  16th-century  traveller), 

136 

Legaspi  (Philippines),  161 


Legislatures  in  Eastern  lands,  47,  245, 
257-258,  299 

Lena,  R.  (Siberia),  173 

Lhasa  (Tibet),  52,  191,  256 

Liang  Dynasty  (China),  75  ;  Later,  84 

Liao  Dynasty  (Kitan),  84 

Liao  Tung  (Manchuria),  58,  74,  177, 
281,  288 

Liaoyang  (Manchuria),  176 

Li,  the  robber,  iSo 

Li  Hung  Chang,  234,  250,  281 

Li  Loi  (Annam-Tonquin),  264 

Lin  (opium),  225 

Lis  (Hainan),  112 

Li  Ssu  (Wall-Builder's  Minister),  31 

Literati  (China),  30,  31 

Liu  Sung  Dynasty  (China),  75 

Lodi  Dynasty  (Delhi),  127 

Loo  Choo  Islands,  69,  76,  104,  182, 
247,  301 

Louis,  St.  (IX.),  100 

Lourenyo  d'Almeida  (Portuguese  cap- 
tain), IIS       . 

Loyang  (Han  capital  of  China),  72 

Lucian,  312 

Lucknow,  252-253 

Lung  Hu  Shan  (seat  of  Taoist  Pope), 

97 
Luzon  (Philippines),  161,292 

Macao  (S.  China),  117,  147,  163,  170, 
225,  293 

Macartney,  Lord  (Embassy  to  China), 
193-194 

Macdonald,  Sir  Claud,  287 

Madagascar,  104,  170 

Madhava  Rao  (Baroda  Minister),  297 

Madjapahit  (Java),  51,  88 

Madras,  195,  197,  scq.,  20S 

Magadha  (Behar),  46,  204 

Magellan,  160 

Mahabharata  (India),  36 

Maha  Vajiravndh  (reigning  King  of 
Siam),  266 

Mahavansa  (monastic  chronicle,  Cey- 
lon), 117 

Mahavira  (founder  of  Jainism),  39 

Mahayana  (Canon  of  Northern  Church), 

54 
Mahinda  (Ceylon),  48 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  89-91 
Mahmud  Tughlak  (India),  122-123,  127 
Mahmud  II.  (Slave  Dynasty),  92 
Makaroff  (Russian  Admiral),  2S8 
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Malabar  Church,  53 

Malacca,  in,  116,  146,  164,  213,214, 

261 
Malay  Peninsula,  116,  212,  260,  266 
'  Malays,'  50,  60,  87,  116,  213 
Malcolm  (E.  India  Company),  205 
Maldive  Islands,  221 
Malik    Kafur   (blackguard    General  of 

the  Khilji  Dynasty),  92 
Mamluks  (Egypt),  89,  115,  123 
Manchuria,  Manchus,  73,  173,  175-194, 

273,  280,  289 
Mandalay  (Burma),  267 
Mandeville  (reputed  writer  of  English 

14th-century  book  of  travel),  106 
Mangu  (Mongol  Khakan),  100 
Manila  (Philippines),  161,  292 
Mami,  Law  of,  37,  38,  207 
Marathas  (Hindu  people),  139-141,  144, 
206 
First  Maratha  War,  207 
Second     ,,  ,,     210 

Third        ,,  ,,     212 

Marcianus  of  Heraclea,  314 
Marco  Polo,  102 

Margary  (British  Consular  official),  280 
Marshall  Islands,  294 
Martin,    Francis    (founder    of    Pondi- 

cherry),  170 
Maurya  Dynasty  (India),  46-48 
Mayo,  Lord  (British  Viceroy),  254 
Meadows  (T'ai  P'ing  RebeUion),  230 
Mecca,  133,  168 
Medina,  87,  117 
Meerut  (India),  251 
Megasthenes,  35,  46-47 
Mehidpur  (3rd  Maratha  War),  212 
Meinam  (Siam),  50,  262 
Menander  (Bactria),  52 
Mencius,  24,  28-29 
Merv  (W.  Turkestan),  271,  272 
Mesopotamia,  18 
Mewar  (Rajput  State),  92 
Miao-tzu,  21,  112,  191,  224 
Michelborne  (a  Sussex  navigator),  168 
Middleton,  Henry  (E.  India  Company), 

168 
Minamoto  Clan  (Japan),  69-7 1 
Ming  Dynasty  (China),   108-112,   176- 

181 
Mingti  (Han  Emperor  who  dreamed),  74 
Minto,     Lord     (Governor-General     of 

Bengal),  211 
Moghal  Empire,  129-144,  204,  210 


Mohammed  Ghori  (Afghan),  91 
Mohammed  Reza  Khan  (Bengal),  204 
Mohammed    Tughlak    (mad     ruler    of 

Delhi),  93 
Mohammedanism,  see  Islam 
Moji  (Japan),  245 
Moluccas,  88,  117,  146,   160,  161,  162, 

169 
Mommu  (Japanese  Emperor),  66 
Mongolia,  52,  lOO,  179,  273 
Mongols,  92,  98-910,  187-188 
Montecorvino  (Ahp.  of  Peking),  106 
Morrison,    Dr.    {Times   correspondent 

there),  287 
Motoori  (Japanese),  61 
Mozambique,  116 
Muda  Hassim,  268 
Mudki  (Sikh  battle),  219 
Mukden,  176  seq.,  289 
Multan  (India),  122 
Munro  (victor  of  Buxar),  203 
Muraviefif  (Russian  Governor),  273 
Mutiny  of  Indian  Sepoys,  231,  251-254 
Mutsuhito  (reigning  Emperor  of  Japan), 

243 

Mysore,  142,  208,  216,  221 

First  Mysore  War,  208 

Second     ,,         ,,     210 

Third       ,,         ,,     210 

Nadir  Shah  (Persia),  143-144 

Nagars  (Indian  frontier),  256 

Nagasaki,  147,  151,  156,  159,  239 

Nagpur  (India),  141,  220 

Nanak  (Sikh  founder),  141 

Nana  Sahib  (Mutiny  miscreant),  252 

Nandas  (Magadha),  46 

Nanking,  98,   107-108,   111,227.230, 

234 

Napier,  Lord  (of  Magdala),  219 

Napier,  Lord  (China),  224 

Nara,  (Japan),  67 

Narai,  Phra  (Siam),  261-262 

Nearchus,  45 

Negrais  (Burmese  Island),  260 

Neolithic  Age,  18 

Nepal,  39,  191 

Nertchinsk  (Russo-Chinese  Treaty),  173, 
272 

Nestorians,  52,  79-80,  105-106 

Newberry  (English  16th-century  tra- 
veller), 136 

Newchwang  (i.e.,  Yinkow),  33,  178, 
281 
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New  Guinea  (Papua),  294 

Ni  Dynasty  (Korea),  109 

Nias  (island  oft"  Sumatra),  213 

Nicobar  Islands,  221 

Nihongi  (Japanese  chronicle),  67 

Niigata  (Japan),  240 

Nikan  Wailan  (petty  ruler  in  Man- 
churia), 175 

Nikolayevski  (mouth  of  Amur),  273 

Ningpo  (Chinese  Treaty  Port),  227 

Ningyuen  Chow,  178  seq. 

Nintoku  (Japanese  Emperor),  64 

Nirvana,  34,  40-41 

Nitta  Yoshisada  (Japanese  officer),  145- 
146 

Niuche  Tatars,  97 

Nizam-ul-Mu!k  (Dynasty  at  Haidar- 
abad),  142,  208 

Noble  Eightfold  Path,  41 

Nobunaga  (Japan),  147-148 

Novgorod  the  Great,  171 

Nujun  (Kin-Manchu),  176 

Nuncomar  (India>,  204,  207 

Nurhachu  (founder  of  Manchu  power), 
175-178 

Nur  Jahan  (Moghal  Empress),  137 

Obi  (Siberian  river),  171 

Odoric,  Friar,  106 

Oki  Islands  (Japan),  145 

Olupun  (Nestorian  missionary),  80 

Omar  Sheik  Mirza  (Babar's  father),  124 

Omiad  Khalifs,  86,  87 

'  Open  Door,'  291 

Opium,  225-228,  300 

Orang  Benua  (Malay  Peninsula),  213 

Orissa  (India),  204 

Osaka  (Japan),  150,  155,  240,  243 

Osuwa  (temple  at  Nagasaki),  62 

Othman,  89 

Ottomans,  123 

Oudh,  36,  142,  206,  220,  253 

Outram  (Bayard  of  India),  252 

Oxus,  18 

Padang  (Sumatra),  166 

Pagan  (Burma),  104 

Pahang  (Malay  Peninsula),  270 

Panama  Canal,  293 

Panchao  (Han  General),  74 

Pandya  (India),  94 

Pango-Pango  (Samoa),  293 

Panipat  (Indian  battle-field),  127,  144 

Panjdeh  (incident),  250 


Panthays  (Ylinnan),  278 

Parkes  (British  official),  233,  242 

Parsees,  86 

Patna  (Pataliputra),  46,  54,  203,  313 

Pechili,  Gulf  of,  32,  281,284 

Pegu  (Burma),  50,  220,  260 

Pei  Ho  (China),  232 

Peking,  33,  98,  loi,  108,  III,  173,  176, 

180-181,  231,  233,  265,  284,  286- 

287 
Penang,  270 

Perak  (Malay  Peninsula),  270 
Perestrello  (Portuguese  sailor),  1 12 
Perry,  Commodore,  238-239 
Persia,  39,  44,  93,    132,    I43-144.    172, 

272 
Pescadores  (islands  near  Formosa),  163 
Peshawar,  53,  90,  217 
Peter  the  Great,  271 
Peter   the   Great    Bay   (Vladivostock), 

273 
Petrnpaulovsk,     town,    275 ;     flagship, 

288 
Pettlin  (Russian  envoy  to  China),  173 
Phaulkon  (Greek  adventurer  in  Siam), 

261-262 
Phaya  Tak  (restorer  of  Siam),  262 
Philippines,  88,  151,  160-162,  291-292 
Phnum  Penh  (capital  of  Cambodia),  264 
Pigneaux   de   Betaine  (soldier-bishop), 

264 
Pigtail  in  China,  184 
Pillow  Sketches  (Japan),  68 
Pindaris  (Indian  robbers),  212 
Ping-an  (Korea),  Si,  152-153 
Pinto  (Portuguese  in  Japan),  iiS,  146 
Pir  Mohammed  (Timur's  grandson),  122 
Pitt's  India  Act,  208 
Pi  Yen  Ssii  (temple  near  Peking),  192 
Plassey  (battle),  202 
Pliny,  44,  310 
Pomponius  Mela,  311 
Pondicherry  (India),  170,  198,  199,  202 
Poona  (India),  140,  210 
Port  Arthur,  274,  281,  284,  2S7-290 
Port  Hamilton  (Korea),  250 
Port  Lararef  (Korea),  28 1 
Porto  Novo  (Coromandel  Coast),  20S 
Portsmouth  (N.H.),  Treaty  of,  2S9 
Portuguese,     112-120,     146-147,     160, 

169,  293 
Porus  (Phoor),   Alexander's  opponent, 

45 
Poulin  (Little  Tibet),  82 
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Prester  John,  lOO 
Printing,  30,  84 
Ptolemy,  312 

Pii  Siing-lung  (Chinese  novelist),  27 
Puhai    (ancient  kingdom    in   N.    Man- 
churia), 57 
Punjab,  133,  142,  219 
Purchas,  157,  167 

Rabdan  (Kalmuck),  188,  189 
Raffles  (Singapore),  212-214 
Rahmat  (Moslem  in  Java),  88 
Rahula  (son  of  Buddha),  39 
Railways — 

Tientsin- Newchwang,  t^t^,  177,  178 

Indian,  220 

Trans-Caspian,  272 

Siberian,  273 

Japanese,  244 
Rajagriha  (India),  43 
Raja  Tarangini  (Kashmir),  53 
Rajputana,  Rajputs,  45,  127,  132,   139, 

191 
Rama-Thibodi,  Phra  (founder  of  Ayu- 

thia),  260 
Ramayana,  36 
Rangoon,  215,  220,260 
Ranjit  Singh  (Sikh),  142,  219 
Ravana  (demon  King  of  Ceylon),  37 
Raziya  Begum  (Empress  of  India),  91 
Red  Sea,  117,  163 
Regulating  Act  (India),  204 
Restoration  in  Japan,  243 
Rig  Veda,  35 
Riviere  (Tonquin),  265 
Roberts,  Lord,  255,  297 
Roe,  Sir  Thomas,  137,  168,  205 
Rohillas  (India),  206 
Ross  (Keeling  Islands),  270 
Roze,  Admiral  (French),  248 
Rozhdestvensky,  Russian  Admiral,  289 
Rubruquis,  Friar  (13th  century),    100, 

105 
Russia,   171-174.  231,   239,   250,  256, 
271-276,  281-283,  284,  287-291 

Sacred  Edict  of  Kanghi,  184-185 
Safawis  Dynasty  (Persia),  143 
Saigo  Takamori  (Japan),  246 
Saigon  (Cochin-China),  265 
Saiyad  Dynasty  (Delhi),  127 
Sakhalin  (Siberian  island),  274 
Sakhya  (Buddha's  tribe),  39 
Salbai  (treaty),  208 


Salsette  (island  near  Bombay),  207,  208 
Samani  Dynasty  (Bokhara),  90 
Samarcand  (Timur's   capital),    86,   87, 

121,  122,  123,  126,  187,  272 
Sama   Veda,   35 
Samoa,  293 

Samudragupta  (India),  54 
Samurai  (Japan),  158 
Sancian  (near  Canton),  147 
Sandakan  (British  North  Borneo),  270 
Sanga,  Rana,  of  Chitor,  127 
Sangi  Archipelago  (East  Indies),  161 
Sangkolinsin    (Manchu  General),    230, 

232 
San  Miguel  (Philippines),  161 
Sarakhs  (Central  Asia),  271,  272 
Sarawak  (Borneo),  267-268 
Saris  (British  pioneer  in  Japan),  157 
Satsuma  Clan  (Japan),    149,  241   scq., 

246 
Sattara  (Maratha  centre),  140,  212,  220 
Scythians,  52  seq.,  31 1  seq. 
Sea-power,  113,  165 
Secret  Societies  (China),  191-192,  229 
Seger  -  Sandilutu  -  Kagan  -  Tul  -  Esen    of 

Tibet,  51 
Sei  Shonagon  (Japanese  writer),  68 
Sekigahara  (Japanese  battle),  155 
Seleucus  Nicator,  46 
Semites,  18 

Senao  (Portuguese  sailor),  117 
Seoul  (Korea),  109,  152-153,  249,  283 
Serampur  (Danish  station  in  India),  170 
Seres,  75,  309-314 
Seringapatam  (Tipu  slain  at  last),  210 
Shah  Jahan  (Great  Moghal),   119,  137- 

139 
Shan  Hai  Kwan  (Great  Wall),  32-33, 

178  seq 
Shan  States  (Burma),  267 
Shang  Dynasty  (China),  21,  24 
Shanghai,  227,  235,  280 
Shantung  (China),  177,  284 
Shapu  (China),  266 
Sheibani  (brother  of  Batu),  171 
Shensi  (China),  19,  82,  97,  278 
Sher  Shah  (of  Delhi),  132 
Shia  Sect  (Islam),  121,  127,  128,  144 
Shimoda  (Japan),  239 
Shimonoseki  (Japan),  241 
Shin  sect  (Buddhism),  65 
Shinra  (Korea),  56,  81 
Shinto  (Japan),  61-62 
Shu  Cking  (Chinese  Classic),  20 
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Shun  (pattern  Emperor  of  China),  19- 

20,  22 
Siam,  50,  no,  146,  213,  222,  260-263, 

266-267 
Siberia,  171-173 
Sibir  (by  the  Irtish),  172 
Sienpi  (tribe  on  Chinese  frontier),  74 
Sikhs  (India),  141-142,  143,  217,  219 
Silk,  76,  79 
Sind,  132,  218 

Sindia  Dynasty  (Marathas),  141,  2IO 
Sinew-pickers  (Chinese  Jews),  95 
Si-ngan-fu  (Western  China),  72,  77,  79, 

287 
Singapore  (Hon  city),  50,  213 
Sinhalese  (Ceylon),  48,  221 
Siraj-ud-Daula,  Nawab  of  Bengal,  200- 

202 
Sita  (wife  of  Rama),  36-37 
Sivaji  (founder  of  Maratha  power),  139, 

170 
Sixty  Years'  Captivity  of  Portugal,  120, 

162 
Slave  Dynasty  of  Delhi,  91 
Smith,  Harry,  217-218 
Scares  (Colombo),  117 
Sobraon  (Sikh  defeat),  219 
Socialism,  52,  97 
Solomon  Islands,  294 
Somanath,  90,  2 1 7-2 1 8 
Songdo  (Korea),  57-58 
Sontag  (Tonquin),  265 
Spain,  120,  160-162,  291-292 
Specx  (Dutch  Governor-General),  164 
'  Spheres  of  Influence,'  291 
Spice  Islands,  see  Moluccas 
Srongbdzan-sgambouo,  of  Tibet,  52 
Strabo,  309 

Straits  Settlements,  270 
Sudras  (caste),  35 
Sui  Dynasty  (China),  76 
Suinin  (Japanese  Emperor),  63 
Sultan  Suleiman  of  Yunnan,  278 
Sulu  Islands  (S.  of  Philippines),  270, 

292 
Sumatra,  50,  88,  162,  213 
Summer     Palace    (Western     Ilills     of 

China),  185,  223,  233 
Sung  Dynasty  (China),  96-101 
Sun  Goddess  of  Japan,  61,  62 
Surat  (W.  coast  of  India),  140,  168, 196, 

207 
Susa-no-wo  (Japanese  God  of  Rain),  61 
Suttee  in  India,  135,  216 


Swat  (hill  district  N.E.  of  Peshawar), 

135 
Szechuen  (Chinese  province),  177 

T'Ai  Shan  (Chinese  Sacred  Mountain), 

22,   192 
Taijo  (Korea),  108 
T'ai  P'ing  Rebellion  (China),  229-230, 

233-234,  273 
Taira  Clan  (Japan),  69-71,  148 
Taira  no  Kiyomori  (Japan),  69 
Taitsung  (T'ang  Dynasty,  China),  77- 

80 
Taitsung  (Manchu),  178 
Taitzu  (Sung  Dynasty,  China),  96 
Taiwan  (Formosa),  164 
Taiyuen  (China),  82 
Taj  Mahal  (Agra),  137 
Taka-uji  Ashikaga  (Japan),  146 
Taku  (N.  China),  226,  232,  286 
Talifu  (Ytinnan),  278 
Tamerlane  (Timur  i  Leng),   no,  121- 

124 
Tametamo  (Loo  Choo  Islands),  69 
T'ang  Dynasty  (China),  77-84 
Tanjore  (S.  India),  142 
Tao  Te  Ching,  15,  20,  25 
Taoism  (Chinese  philosophy),  25,  97 
Tao    Kuang    (Chinese     Emperor),   26, 

224-229 
Tashkend  (Russian  Turkestan),  272 
Tasman  (Dutch  sailor),  164 
Tatars,  73 
Ta  Ts'in  (Syria),  74 
Ta  Tsing   (ruling   Dynasty  of  China), 

181-194,  222-236,  277-2S7 
Tattnall  (American  officer),  232 
Tavernier  (French  jeweller  and  travel- 
ler), 137 
Tea,  82-83 
Teh   Chow   (on    the   Imperial   canal), 

292 
Tekkes  (Turcomans),  272 
Temuchin  (Genghis  Khan),  99 
Tenasserim  (Burma),  215,  262 
'  Ten  Indulgences,'  43-44 
Tenji  (Japanese  Emperor),  66 
Ternate  (E.  Indies),  n9,  163,  166 
Thai  (Indo-China),  263 
Thibaw  (King  of  Burma),  266 
Thomas,  S.,  in  India,  53,  106 
Thome,  S.,  197 
'  Three  Kingdoms  '  (China),  75 
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257 
Tibetan  Sea  (Bay  of  Bengal),  52 
Tien  Chwang  Tai  (Manchuria),  281 
Tientsin,   33,    104,  230  seq.,  279,   286, 

295 
Tiger-hunters  (Korea),  248 
Timor  (E.  Indies),  293 
Timur  (the  Conqueror),  no,  121-124 
Ting,  Admiral  (China),  281 
Tinghai  (Chusan),  226 
T'ing-pi  (Chinese  General),  176-177 
Tipu  (Mysore),  210 
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Tonquin  (Tong  King),   104,  111,264- 

266 
Torguts  (E.  Asian  tribe),  190 
Tourane  (Annam),  265 
Tranquebar  (Danish  port  in  India),  170 
Treaty  Ports,  227-228,  233,  239,  249 
Trichinopolis  (S-  India),  142 
Tsai  Ilslin  (Chinese  Regent),  291 
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Tung  Chih  (Chinese  Emperor),  235-236, 

279 
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Vijanagar  (S.  India),  94,  127,  195 
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Village  community,  18,  38 

Vladivostock,  273,  2S8 

Vuti  (Man  Dynasty  of  China),  73 

Vyasa  [Mahabharata],  36 

Wade,  Sir  Thomas,  247 
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Wall-Builder  (China),  31-33,  72 
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Wang  An-shih  (Chinese  State-Socialist), 
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Wang  Mang  (Chinese  usurper),  73 
Wanii  (Ming  Emperor),  112,  176 
Ward  (American  adventurer),  233 
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Wei  Hai  Wei,  281,  284 
Wellesley,  Arthur,  210 
Wellesley,  Lord,  210-21 1 
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Wen  Hsiang  (Chinese  statesman),  300 
Wen  Wang  (ancient  Chinese  sage),  17 
West,  Sir  Edward,  205 
William,  Fort  (Calcutta),  196,  200 
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from  pictures  of  objects  denoted.) 
Wu  (Chinese  Empress),  80-81 
Wu  Sankuei  (Chinese  General) ,  1 80- 181, 

1S3-184 
Wu  Wang  (vindicator  of  Harrington's 
maxim,  "  Treason  doth  never  pros- 
per, what's  the  reason  ?  Why,  if  it 
prosper,  none  dare  call  it  treason  "), 
24 
Wusung  forts,  227 

Xavier,  Francis,  118,  146-147 
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Yakoutsk  (Siberia),  173 

Yakub  Beg  (Central  Asia),  178-179 

Yalu,  river  separating  Korea  and  Man- 
churia, 58,  280 

Yamato-dake  (Japanese  prince),  63 

Yandabo  (Anglo- Burmese  Treaty),  215 

Yangabad  (Central  Asia),  224 

YangTi  (Chinese  Emperor),  76 

Yang-tse  Kiang  (chief  Chinese  river), 
184 

Yao  (pattern  Emperor),  17,  19-20 

Yarkand  (Central  Asia),  53,  187 

Yaut  Fa  (Siam),  262 

Yedo,  see  Tokyo 

Yeh,  Viceroy  (Canton),  231-232 

Yeho  (Manchuria),  176 

Yellow  Caps  (Lamas wearing  them),  186 

Yellow  River  (Hwang  Ho),  China,  20, 
98 

Yenisei,  River  (Siberia),  171 

Yeniseiek,  173 

Yermak  (Cossack  leader),  172 

Yezo  (N.  Japan),  60 

Yokohama,  239,  240  seq. 

Yoritomo  (Japan),  70-71,  103 

Yoshimitsu  (Ashikaga  Shogun),  146 


Yoshinaka  (Japanese  rebel),  70 
Yoshinobu  (last  of  the  Shoguns),  242- 

243 
Yoshitomo  (Minamoto  leader),  69 
Yoshitsune  (another),  70-71 
Younghnsband  (Tibet),  256 
Yii  the  Great  (successful  engineer),  20 
Vuan  Shih  Kai  (Chinese  Viceroy),  249, 

285 
Yuehchi  ('  Scythian  '  tribe),  52 
Yuan  Dynasty  (China),  101-106 
Yung  Cheng  (Chinese  Emperor),   188- 

189 
Yung  Lo,  second  of  the  Mings,  i  lo-i  1 1, 

174,  292 
Yunnan  (Chinese   province),    183-184, 

260,  278,  280 
Ytinnanfu,  278 


Zamorin  of  Malabar,  115 
Zealandia,  Fort  (Formosa),  163, 183 
Zebu  (Philippines),  160,  161 
Zemindars  (Cornwallis),  209-210 
Zen  Sect  of  Buddhists,  66 
Zoroastrianism,  39,  86 
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